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Address, 1956 
| By GEORGE MORRIS 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
I HAVE GLANCED through 
AMERICA’S STEEL industry employing 
650,000 workers will be shut down by a strike 


the spceches delivered at the 
at midnight, June 30, unless the steel corpora- 


commencement exercises, _ this 
Tune of 1956, and found that 
“ they contain 
' less of pomp 
' and _ platitude 
than those I re- 
member which 
had more cli- 
' ches than a dic- 
tionary has | 
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; nouns. 
The times, I 
believe, clamor 
for the forth- 
right. Soul-searching is universal 
and lor good reason, so the cliche 
is left in the corner like a drum 
with « gaping hole. Dr. Griswold 
of Yale seemed to be aware of 
the need to depart from the 
platitude when he said, “Year 
after year, these congregations 
hear the same exhortations, the 
same appeals to youth to sally 
forth, knight-errant, and slay the 
same old dragons in the same old 

sinful world.” 

All that needi to be said was 
‘not said, I feel. Please permit a 
man who respects as well as loves 
the Class of 58, to add a few 
sentiments, observations, of his 


own, something of this kind: 
* 


YOU WERE born in a 
world where one life was 
given: to you to live. One 
lite, only, and in a world 
that has beauty and majesty, 
and vet, as, our own Thoreau 
said, most men lead lives of quiet 
desperation. That was true of his 
day; it is, in the main, true today. 

| believe I understand Bruce 
Catton who spoke at Union Col- 
leve to sav he has “neither 
inspiration or fright to offer 
you. But I do not believe he is 
right. Nor do I hold with him 
that your basic difficulties arise, 
“not because you were born in 
this deplorable century, but sim- 
ply because vou have been born 
into the iniddle of the human 
race. 

The 20th Century has much 
in it to deplore, true: but there 
is much more in it that inspires. 
Nor is it misfortune to be born 
human. Unlike the old ditty I 
— would rather be that than a fish. 
I cannot agree with Dr. Catton’s 
unspoken judgement that -the 
problem confronting man, _ this 
century, is essentially the same 
as that which loomed, before our 
ancestors in all previous cen- 
buries. 

we 

OURS IS THE century of de- 
cision, and the time is now. Man 
can become god-like on earth, if 
man survives. He has forged the 
key to unlock matter. Soon he 
can make the dead, inflexible 
rock bend and’ melt into fuel, 
i ve fire, spout energy inexhaust- 
ibly, as the California scientists 
attest. He can already move 
mountains and make flowers 
grow on the desert. 

And he can destroy all of life 
on earth. VL 

What he will do depends in 
large part on you, Class of 56. 
The lite of quiet desperation can 
lead us to the roaring cataclysm. 
Man's greatest enemy today is 
apathy, indiflerence to the ele- 
-ments of fright or inspiration 
that lie everywhere around us. 
| ® 

CONSIDER: man, in unlock- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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“AMERICA’S ROAD 
TO SOCIALISM 


In pursuance of an arrange- 
ment between this paper and the 
Communist Party, four pages are 
devoted te .a discussion of the 
past and perspectives of the 
[manertoan Left. See Pages 7-10. 
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and curtailed others. J. 


a number of Michigan cities 
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hic crey said the economy ts “pro- 


ceding in a satisfactory way.” He described the lay-offs in the automobile industry as 


“a rolling readjustment.” 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


Michigan Asks US Aid to Jobless 


DETROIT.—Michigan communities representing more than 53 percent of the 
state’s population have called on the state legislature tu join with the United Auto- 
mobile Workers in a program of unemployment relief. Their action came during: re- 


cent davs as the number of 
jobless in the state sowed abeve 
the 200,000 mark and auto- 
mobile manufacturers — sched- 
uled a 58 percent cutback for 
the third quarter of this year. 
Gov. Mennen Williams esti- 
mated Michigan jobless will 
reach 280,000 by Atgust. 
UAW officials said that the 
total of automobile. workers un- 
employed in sevcn states is now 
900,000. In the farm equip- 
ment industry, a new wave of 
layoHs involving about 2.500 
was scheduled at the Interna- 
tional Harvester plants in Iii- 
nois and lowa during June. It 
is estimated that 17,000) have 
already been laid off by five 
major firms. Minneapolis-Moline 
has closed down some- plants 


will shut down its Rock Island 
foundry and close its entire Bur- 
lington plant in the fall. 


A “task force” of mayors of 


well as Toledo, Milwaukee and 
South Bend, and including Gov. 
Williams and top UAW leaders 
will shortly visit Washington to 
lace their demands for reliet 
tere the White House and 
Congressional Jeaders. 
*® 
MEANWHILE a special ses- 


I, Case 


_—_ ———:-————-—— el 


sion of the Michigan legislature 
is debating proposals by Gov. 
Williams to increase unemplev- 
nmicnt compensation to an aver- 
age of $56 a week compared to 
its present $33.50, and to cover 
39 weeks instead of the present 
26. : 

‘The “task force” originaled in 
a conference of 42 mayors with 
UAW representatives. It will de- 


mand improvement in federal 
wiemplovment com p ensation 
ywocedures, a moratorium ou 
site mortgages for laid - off 
workers, raising individual —in- 
come tax exemptions trom the 
present $600 to $800 for each 
dependent, and = immediate 
launching of public works pro- 
grams, such as highway, school 
and hospital construction. 


still lett. The 175-man Wage 
Policy Committee of the United 
Steelworkers of America, after 
rejecting the offer of the corpora- 
tions aud authorizing a. strike, 
scattered homeward to prepare 
for the walkout. 

From all indications 
writing, the steel companies 
count on a strike. Sheel users 
have built up tremendous stock- 
om in recent months spurred 
» reports a strike is likely and 
that steel prices, as always, will 
go up steeply aiter a settlement. 
Also, because of the tremendous 
stockpiles, the industry figures 
on a big drop in steel operations 
in the months ahead. The com- 
panies also believe they need a 
strike to “justify” in the public 
eve, the big price boost they are 
planning to slap on steel after a 
settlement. 

But the really big objective of 
the steel corporations, for which 
they have Jong been preparing, 
is a five-vear, no-strike, no-wage 
reopener contract like the one 
already iinposed on the electrical 
industry. 


at thris 


* 


THE UNITED Steelworkers 
of America noting an 1] percent 
rise in productivity and the 
luge pronts, flatly rejected the 
terms offered and especially the 
five-vear idea. David J. Me- 
Donald, president of the USA, 
suid the proposal of the steel 
companies is a “reflection of 
Boulwareism.” R. L. Boulware, 
vice-president of General Elec- 
tric, in charge of labor relations, 
set the five-year example when 
he put over the idea in nego- 
tiations with the International 
Union of Electrical Workers 
(AFL-CIO) last year. 

In that agreement the elecc- 
trical workers are limited to an 
aunual three percent raise for 
five vears, with the contract 
frozen and no right to strike for 
any reason. Westinghouse Elec- 
ric, Gl’s major rival, was so de- 
termined to get the same ad- 
vantage tha its employes were 
forced to strike for five months 
and still the company remained 
unmoved from its -demand for a 
five-veat pac. The original move 
for a five-year pact was proposed 
by the auto companies ast 
spring, but they were held down 
to a three-year pact. 

The close interlocking be- 
twecn the steel interests and the 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Colonial Workers Cherish Their Newspapers 


SADLY and anxiously we're 
forced to report that our reluc- 
tant “plea of financial despera- 
tion” of last week brought only 
a modest response. We wrote 
then that the efforts of the 
Emergency Committee for a Free 
Press to raise $100,000 to help 
finance publication of The 


_ Worker and Daily Worker had 


as 


thus far yielded only $55,000, 
and this made the going very 
rough for us. 

Only about $3,000 came in 
as a result, and we need $5,000 
a week for the next cgi 
weeks. So a crisis situation has 
become even more critical. We're 
looking to our readers and sup- 
porters everywhere to help us 
out of the immediate hole. 


~ 


, a 


Send your contributions to: 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press 375 Sixth Ave., New 
York City. Robert W. Dunn is 


treasurer. 


7 


o 


There was a remarkably apt 


colum in last Tuesday’s Daily 
Worker by our Puerto Rican 
contributor, Jesus Colon. He 
wrote movingly about what a 
pamphlet, a book, a newspaper 
means to the workers and im- 
poverished peasants of Latin 
America. - 

“A workingclass paper or 
book is read und GB. re. 
until the cheap material in whic 
these articles are usually print- 


ed starts tearing -itself: into all: 


kinds of crazy angles and the 
pa word just disappears 
rom what is left of the paper,” 
Colon wrote. 

“The way in which the work- 
ingclass and the people in gen- 
erul read and support their pa- 
pers in the colonial and semi- 
colonial countries is something 
we have to admire. They have 
very little, and a great deal of 
that very little is given to their 
paper.” 

“Take, for example, El Siglo— 
The Century—the great Chilean 
workingclass daily paper. The 
Chilean workers and peasants, 


as well as a great part of the 
Chilean middle class, feel that 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Harriman Drive Falters: Adlai-Estes Ticket Hinted 


GOV. AVERILL HARRIMAN 
of New York stepped up his 
campaign for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination Jast week 
Dat all developments fy vored 
Adlai Stevenson, 

© Item. Harriman’s earlier 
claim to be the most zealous 
battler for civil rights was com- 
promised by revelations that his 
backers have been trving to con- 

vince Dixiecrats that the New 
York governor is really “iod- 
crate” on the issue; | 

® Item. Sen. Estes Kelauver 
rejected proposals that he join 
Tie Hriman in a _ stop Stevenson’ 


nett 


Civil Rights Plank Is the Big Issue As 
Demo Platform Makers Meet Aug. o 


v ROB F. HALL 


T He crucial question w hich 
thie platlorm committee of the 
Democratic National conven- 
fon must answer is what the 
yank on civil rights shall s.v. But 
ji the plans of Paul Butler, the 
party's national chairman. do net 
ey awry, that question will be an- 
| sa sane the pli ink written long 
before the platform comnaittee 
yeecots In Chicago on Aug. 6. a 
vweck: prior to the convention 
proper. 

Butler’s idea is that the plank 
Siould go no further than the gen- 
esol principies enunciated in’ the 
1952.) plathorm, and anv changes 
vould be in the direction of imiak- 
jie it even more general. 

The 1952) plank pledged 
Party “to continue our eflorts to 
eradicate discrimination” and list- 
cd ifs goals as equal oppcrtunity 
Sir ciapioyment, securily of pcr- 
sons, and voting equality. “fee 
from = arbitrary restrajut.” eli 
dorsed Jegislation “to secure these 
rizhts to every one.” 

By avoiding specific proposals 
for legislation to protect the right 
oi: Negroes to vote in the South 
aid to prosecute racists who prac- 
te Violence against Negro voters. 
and other legislation urgently 
necded, such as 
hopes to placate the conservative 
Southern wing and hold the Dix- - 
iecrats in line. 


x \ 


the 


It 


* 
THE FREE - WHEELING 
sometimes bitter controversy 


and 
over 


the civil rights issue which has: 


been raging for weeks now makes 
it extremely doubtful that Butler 


will get his wish. Any agreements| 


reached prior to the opening of 
the platform committee hearings 
may very well prove untenable 
after testimony by representatives 
ef Negro organizations, labor, 
ADA and even some state Deimo- 
cratic organizations. 
Among the latter, a 


eratic state convention instructed 
its delegates to Chicago to fight 


for a stiff civil rights plank includ- ! 


ing the very items which Butler! 
wishes to exclude, viz; 


J. Support and im:plementation 
of the Supreme Court decision on 
segregation and other 
of civil rights. 

2. A Fair Employment Practice 
Commission. 

3. An anti-poll tax Jaw and a 
Jaw against lynching. 

4, A Civil Rights Division in the 
Department of Justice. 

>. A permanent Federal Com- 
mission to appraise civil rights and: 
recommend action. 

6. Refusal to seat candidates 
whose elections were obtained bv 


unconstitutional and illegal denial, 


of the right to vete. 
7. Appropriation of federal; 
funds for education and_ housing; 


with the provision that segrega- 
tien be ended in — felds. 


THE serene att Democrats’ 


ako named Rep. Charles. Diggs, 
the state’s Negro Congressnmin al- 
ready identified with the most imil- 


FEPC.§ Butler. 


| 
notable 
case is Michigan where the Demo-' 


Violations: 


bloc and thereby heightened 
speculation that he may seek or 
accept second place on a Steven- 
son ticket. 

The revelations concernirg 
Harriman’s dickering with the 
Dixiecrats came suddenly with a 
statement from Oklahoma's Gov. 
Garv, newly-named chairman of 
the Harriman campaign commit- 
tee, that he had received assur- 
ances from the New Yorker that 
his position on civil rights war 
one of “moderation.” 

When this news broke, Harri- 
man hastily disavowed the w ord, 

_ contending it was a matter of 


“semantics.” But he expressed 
pleasure that Gary had accepted 
chairmanship of his campaign 
committee and an ily attacked 
those who thought “this one 
es: of civil rights shold 
ominate the campaign. 

The furor over this incident 
hadn't died when it was learned 
that Carmen DeSapio, Harri- 
man’s chief backer, and New 
York Democrats identified with 
the governor’s campaign, were. 
pitching a party for Chairman 
Richards (D-SC) at Washing- 
ton’s lea hotel. Invited 
besides Richards were a number 


of Dixiecrat Congressmen whom 
Harriman supporters were seek- 
me line up behind their can- 
idate by assuring them he isn't 
as zedlous on the issue as they 
believe. 
x 
KEFAUVER made his ap- 
proaches to Stevenson in a “Meet 
the Press’ TV broadcast last 
Sunday. He said he had lost his 
head and made mistakes in the 
sharpness of his attacks on 
Stevenson. He would not join a 
“stop Stevenson” movement and 
if Adlai is nominated he will 
support him loy ally. 


Chiat i . Giese 1 ‘Shcboasetle National Chaseneiiien oe convene po 13. 


jtant struggle for Negro rights, as'its representatives will submit to 


The iedliseen's attitude 
arousea speculation that an 
agreement might be in the works 
for a Stevenson-Kefauver ticket. 
If such an agreement was reach- 
ed, Stevenson, with his present 
500 votes and Kefauver’s certain 
175 votes, could be expected to 
achieve the nomination by the 
second ballot. 

However both Stevenson and 


“Kefauver headquarters denied a 


deal and Kefauver said he was 
not ready as yet to take himself 
out of the race for first place on 
the ticket. 


Paul Butler appeared at the con- 


their representative on the national the platform committee in Chica- vention a day after Mazey’'s blast 


platform committee. 


Illinois has designated Rep. Wil-| 
liam: Dawson (D-Ill) vice chairman! be made public until early in Aug- -peace 


go. 


land in his speech to the delegates 


Although their contents will not argued that labor should make 


with the Dixiecrats. His 


of the Democratic national com- ust, labor’s insistence on a strong plea being received in cold silence 
mittee, for a place on the platform civil rights plank is well known., by the 900 delegates, he later elab-' 


committee, Although Dawson has At the seins ad state CIO con-| orated his position to -newsmen.| 


expressed himself in favor of a vention, President Walter Reuther Labor, he complained, is making 


of 


statement 


sure from labor and Negro organ- 


zations, 
Carmen DeSapio, New York 
state Democratic leader has asked 


Sen. Herbert Lehman (D-NY) to 


'stand-patism. 


"At its meeting early this month, ' drive the Dixiecrats out of the con- dates in ‘the 
AFL-CIO executive council. vention,” not only because of their} paigns, 
lanks, in-| violation of Negro rights but also labor's 


the 
approved a number of 


cluding one on civil rights, which | 


represent the empire state on the, 


“general principle” of the United: Automobile Workers; civil rights the only issue. 
as against specific demands, it’s a! was cheered when he declared that * 
sale bet he cannot ignore pres-:if the Democratic Party continues, 


ALL AFL-CIO UNIONS in the 


‘to sacrifice principle and program mid-west have been invited to, 


for a phony party unity, 


lose the 1956 elections. 
* 


EMIL MAZEY, UAW secretary-. 
treasurer speaking before the same! Kroll, 
platform committee. If this pow-' convention, denounced efforts ‘of CIO Committeé on Political Edu- 
erf{al spokesman for civil rights top Democrats to appease the Dix- cation. 
accepts the invitation, he will be! iecrats, declaring that labor dele-; 


‘an effective voice against Butler's gates to the Democratic national’ 
‘to’ port behind labor- picked 


convention should lead a fight ° 


for their hostility to labor. 


it will,;send representatives to a five-state 


political action conferegce in C hi-| 
‘cago July 16. The call is signed; 
by James McDevitt and Jack 


co-directors of the AFL-| 


Although the agenda seems 
mainly devoted to organizing sup- 
candi-| 
congressional cam- 
it is expected to discuss 

ition at the platform’ 
‘committee hearings. 


| 


TRE WEEK 


| THE “RIGHT - TO - WORK” 
law in Louisiana is on the way 
out. The state senate and house 
of representatives have both ap- 
proved repeal bills. Gov Earl 
Long is expected to okay the 
measure. e Louisiana AFL 
| and CIO (now merged in one 
| body) put up a big campaign to 
achieve this victory. 
This is/the first southern state 
to take this step. Back in 1947, 
Maine, New Hampshire and 
Delaware repealed previously 
adopted scab laws. 


The Louisiana victory was pre- 
ceded by labor victories in last 
vear's primaries over sponsors 
| of the state’s “right-to-work leg- 
islation. 


* 


THE COMMUNICATIONS 
Workers Union convention, by a 


to arbitration the case of a local 
union president on so-called se- 


five-to-one majority, upheld an . 
executive board decision to take _ 


IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


® Leuisiana Kills Scab Law 
Fight Leyalty Firing 


curity grounds. The member was 
fired for allegedly falsifying his 
ties with the Socialist Workers 
Party, which is on the so-called 
subversive list of the attorney 
general. A big floor fight 
ceded the vote. CWA president 
wy A. Bierne argued for the 

ard ruling. The convention ac- 
tion was seen as a victory for 
civil liberties. 

* 


THE AFL-CIO has given its 
ethical practices committee full 
authority to look’ into any evi- 
‘dence of corruption and racket- 
eering in any union affiliated 


with the labor federation. The 
committee is also to draft a set 


of principles and guides for 


adoption by AFL-CIO to im- 
plement provisions in the fed- 
eration’s constitution on the is- 
sue. P 
| ¥ ee 
WEST COAST TEAMSTERS 


- worker if he shifts from job to | 


have won a clause in a new local 
contract which provtdes tor mo- 
bile pensions. Some 1,500 work- 
ers at Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Co. went back to work atter a 
two-week strike with a clause in 
their pockets saying the com- 
pany will pay 10 cents an hour 
for each worker into a pension — 
fund to be administered by the. | 
Union. Pension credits will ac- . 
cumulate for the individual — 
job under the jurisdiction of tle 

Western Conference of the T eam- 
sters. This has been set as a. 


miajor “goal for the 300,000 | 
Teamster members 


in the West..! 


Youll ay anil 
Your Life 


Trinidad Oil 
Labor Research Association 

WHILE the Canadian 
government was ramming 
through Parliament the con- 
troversial sellout of the 
Trans-Canada Pipeline (see 
our column of Mav 27), a sim- 
ilar storm was” breaking in 
England. 

The British-owned Trinidad 
Oil Co. announced the proposed 
sale of its stock to the Texas 
Co. The sale was strongly op- 
posed by right-wing -Conserva- 
tives, the Labor Paitv, and the 
Communist Party, although for 
different reasons. Lord Beaver- 
brook’s Daily Express proclaim- 
ed: “It is British oil and it must 
stay British. If (the govt.) con- 
sents to the sale of this imperial 
asset on any condition at all, it is 
curtains for the Tory Party.’ 

But after a week of banner 
headlines and _ parliamentary 
declamations, the British Cab- 
inet approved the deal—most 
likely by pre-arrangement with 
the buyers and sellers. Let's see 
what it means to the various 
interests involved: 

1. To the owners of Trinidad 
Oil: These Britishers; in the 
lower ranks of the international 
oil cartel, stand to make a $90 
million. killing from ‘Texaco’'s 
offer of double the market price 
for their shares. And they escape 

.from a box, even more restric- 
tive than that of forcing smaller 
oil companies in this country to 
sell out. 

Trinidad’s oil output has _in- 
creased not much more than 50 
percent since before World War 
lI, in contrast to the tripling 
and quadrupling of production 
by the Big Seven of the Inter- 
national Oil Cartel, especially 
the five large U. S. companies. 
Trinidad Oi aciis the immense 
financial resources needed to de- 
velop rapidly its oil reserves on 
the island of Trinidad and in 
Canada. And it does not have 
ready access to oil field equip- 
ment = pipe, largely a U. S. 


“a Trinidad Oil refines 
more South American (dollar) 
crude than Trinidad crude, and 
its sales in England are through 
the Regent Oil Co., jointly own- 
ed with Caltex—a Texaco Stand- 
ard Oil combination. 

2.°To Britain: First a severe 
loss in tax revenue. When Trini- 
dad Oil is changed to an Amer- 
ican subsidiary, it becomes sub- 
ject to the “giveway” tax rates 
on oil companies inserted imto — 
our tax laws by Congress. 
Second, an immediate easing, but 
a long-run further strain, on the 
shaky British dollar balances. 
But this can be lost in less than 
a decade by payment of dollars 
for additional Texaco oil coming 
into Britain. Despite “arrange- 
ments” of the U. S.- dil .com- 
| panies with the British govern- 
ment to take part pa 


ment in 
. British currency va a sterling) 


(Continued on Pege: 1) 
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ALARM GROWS AT DOWNWARD TREND 


Campaign Warming Up, AEFI - i. na 
But Union Still Cool P AFL-CIO Asks Gov't Action 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

THE RECENT executive 
council meeting of the AFL- 
CIO did not throw much 
official light on what labor 
plans to dé on the presiden- 
tial ticket. On the record, the 
question . is left to the Aug. 27 
meeting of the council, alter the 
two party con- 
ventions, wher 
the decision is 
to be made 
whether or not | 
to: endorse. } 
and, therelore. 
call a national 
conference for yy 
that = purpose 
some time it 
September, 

[ dont think anyone is so 
naive as to think the = Jabor 
movement will do nothing in 
the meantime, to influence the 
course of the election Campaign, 
its issues and even the candi- 
dacies. 

One very important step 
taken by the council officially is 
to announce that the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Educa- 
tion (COPE) will distribute on 
a state-by-state basis, the voting 
record of every member of Con- 
gress to every one of the 15,- 
000,000 trade union members. 

The record will be on 2! 


issues. It will be the biggest’ 


undertaking of its kind in = po- 
litical history. [t is beg prac- 
tical elect to the idea that IS- 
SUES should dominate on the 
candidates. 

* 

THE SECOND objective upon 
which the AFL-CIO is concen- 
trating, is registration. The sig- 
nificance of qualifying the union 
vote can hardly be overesti- 
mated. And there is the special 
job, together with Negro organt- 
gations, to obtain a new hich 
in the registration of Negro vot- 
ere in the southern states. 

There also seems to be a 
movement under wav to develop 
some labor unity on a candi- 
date. Until a few weeks ago it 
was the fashion for some labor 
leaders to sav that all Demo- 
cratic candidates in the ring are 
“good men” and Jabor isi't too 
concerned who of them gets 
the nomination. But it appears 
now that some effort is under 
way to get attention on a cen- 
tral candidate. 
> David Dubinsky, head of the 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers, and Alex Rose of the 
Hat, Cap and Millinery Work- 
Crs, began the process of “knock- 
ing off certain candidates and 
by elimination, to leave the 
field entirely to Adlai Stevenson. 
These two are: probably not 
alone among Jabor Jeaders. 

Dubinsky advised 
Harriman to pull out of the race. 
Harriman, far from doing so, 
threw his hat in the ring as an 
“active” candidate. This should 
go a long wav toward eliminat- 
ing Harriman for Jabor support. 
It was the group around Dubin- 
sky that in the earlier days ap- 
peared as the most likely oo 
ers of Hlarriman. An attack by 
Rose upon Kefauver — and he 
unquestionably is working close- 
ly with Dubinsky — is another 
indication of the forms of pres- 
sure being used. The two are 
the principal leaders of the Lib- 
eral Party. 

* 

SEVERAL developments in 
recent weeks have encouraged 
the feeling in the labor move- 
ment that Eisenhower can be 
beaten. First is the turn in the 
economic situation, especially 
in auto, farm equipment, tex- 
tile, rubber and the general in- 
dication that things may get 
worse by the fall. This is puno- 
turing the Eisenhower “pros- 
perity” bubble. Second, {fs the 
growing feeling that the real 


Averell | 


Republican candidate (as Jacob 
Pototsky of the clothing workers 
stressed) is Nixon. Third, as the 
primary trend indicated in Cal- 
ifturnia, the Negro voters are not 
shifting in very great numbers 
to the Republicans and they are 
distinguishing between  Dixie- 
crats and northern Democrats. 


Finally is the lead piled up 
by Stevenson to put him out far 
in front as the likely choice. 
The talk of a Stevenson-Kelau- 
ver ticket makes the idea even 
nore attractive. 


Thus by the end of August, 
when the labor movement is to 
decide whether or not to. en- 
dorse, there will be little ques- 
tion of whom the unions will en- 
dorse if given the formal means 
to do so. But the really un- 
known factor at this moment. is 
the extent to which the labor 
movement will build up and in- 
fluence the = platform upon 
Which the candidate it endorses 
will run. Will it be a “mocler- 
ate” “middle-of-the-road” 
ot onary or a hard-hitting up- 


to-daie New Deal tvpe of cam- | 


paign? 
¥ 


viclory next November, 
the pessimistic outlook that: pre- 
vailed until recently, may spur 
the leaders of labor to more ac- 
tive political efiorts than they 
have made so far. But to judge 
by what [ have seen at the con- 
ventions of the textile, clothing 
and ladies garment conventions, 
labor has to go much more 
strongly to nick up a real poli- 
cal action momentum. The enm- 
phasis has been on loud ora- 
tory on how important it is. to 
engage in political action, but 
very little on HOW to effect 
such political action. 

There was clearly more ‘em- 
phasis on issues and HOW? in 
the auto union’s giant education 
Conference some weeks earlier. 
The much higher level of poli- 
tical) action in Michigan and 
Other auto centers, gives evi- 
dence of the result. Without 
questioning the desire ot the 
leaders of the textile, garment 
and clothing unions to really 
beat the Republican Adminis- 
tration, T don't think they are 
approaching thestask with a full 
appreciation otf the obstacles 
they face. 

There is the fact that leaders 
of some very powerful unions, 
like the Teamsters and Carpen- 
ters, who were passive in 1952, 
seem today quite active and ar- 
ticulate in favor of the Republi- 
cans—especially by their oppo- 
sition to political action bv the 
AFL-CIO. Then there is James 
Petrillo, head of the Musicians, 
always a Democrat, who indi- 
cates he may back Fisenhower 
because, he says, the President 
is alwavs willing to listen to 
hain. 

* 


THESE who don't 
really influence many votes, can 
disrupt) much of labor's cam- 
paign. They are encouraged by 
a very active publicity drive un- 
der way currently, to the effect 


that labor really has no right to 
commit its organizations to the 
Democratic candidate on the 
claim that a majority of union 
voters are for Eisenhower. With 
Senator Goldwater of Arizona 
their chief spokesman, they are 
boasting of a Gallup Poll made 
public May 30 claiming a can- 
vass of union voters + he >4 


leaders, 


type. 


To Prevent Business Slum 


| The Worker Washington Bureau 


| | * WASHINGTON 
ACTION on the home front, including federal intervention, is urgently required if 
the present sag in activity is not to become more aggravated, the AFL-CIO says in a’ 
jdetailed analysis of the business picture. , 


HEADING FOR A BRIGHTER FUTURE! 
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A “decline in over-all levels” can be expected 


ee D 


‘in the summer months and early fall 
“if it has not already begun,” the 
|AFL-C1IO’s Economic Policy Com- 
— savs in the “economic out- 
Hook” analysis which it made pub- 
‘lic last week. 

| An “immediate and concerted 
‘effort is required to bolster con- 
‘sumer income and spending” in or- 
der to “prevent a serious economic 
decline.” the labor statement de- 
clared. | 
This effort should include “col- 
lective bargaining advances, re- 
‘duced interest rates and a revision 
ol the federal tax structure to pro-' 
vide relief for low-and middle-in- 
‘come families,” the AFL-CIO group 


said. 


* 


| THE AFL-CIO economic out- 
took survey rejected the views of 
“some Observers” that there’ will 
‘be a pick-up in over-all levels of 


~~ a oes 


fiorn 


‘activity in the last three months ol 
THE . SCENT of a) possible 


alter 


he vear. after a mild decline in the; Upper hand over those that support ment” in) auto and farm 
: rexpansion, The expected spring ment centers, it says. 
The behet it) a fourth-quarter nest na slag activities bias The status of inventories, sales 
‘upturn is “largely based on. the)”: Ne ieee “ss oe espe and new orders indicutes that “pro- 
hope: that the 1947 model autos |“ y in auto sales, Total business) duction is outpacing sales in many 


wile total sales have tapered off. : 


‘tion to boost sales and output in, ) and related activities.” 
the auto and related parts of the} Wage and salarv employment in “Sales have been sagging, jnven- 


economy,” the AFL-CIO group| Manufacturing has been “sagging, | tories have been rising, and new 
said, the group declares. ‘Finployinent’ orders placed on the books of 
as cueidcce & “unlikely,” | 2 the alo, textile, clothing and manufacturers have fallen,” it sitvs. 
however, that there is “sufficient farm equipment industries has de-; The “lack of balance between to- 
strength in the consumer sector to clined, while the number of em- tal sales and total inventories start- 
‘produce a sharp enough economic ployed persons in the. steel, ma- ed Jast fall and winter, when sales 
‘ditt towards the eud of the year for chinery, reali “snieen railroad Car,of consumer durables began to 
total output to surpass the levels and chenteel industries has Tis@u, level off, while inventories cou- 
reached iu the spring.” | M ith the decline in the output: tinued to rise,” the study declares. 
a oe aaa of consumer goods, hours of work: A Jarge percentage of the smaller 
which it proposes, the AFL-CIO} }" manufacturing iuclustries have! volume of consumer durable goods 
‘group said, “it is possible that the been “slipping, while overtime’ sales “is continuing to be financed 
‘mild decline in over-all economic | YO". has been cut im many i\by credit,” the @uesemme outlook 
‘activities may continue into 1957.” ae = — . — AE a : 
: i reporting reduced work-weeks, the i . decline j S 
iy age _ a he about AFL-CIO study shows. hand ead ecla ese 
sed -* ow ee thacaghisre rometeened “Further substantial cuts in auto! new installment credit continues at 
ean budget surplus, especially output and employment are ex-) high levels,” and total outstanding 
As cieiene tahun an eliminate | Pected lin the coming inonths, the short-term consumer credit remains. 
tag loopholes that grant special tax CConomic outlook analysis declares.| close to its all-time high «tf last: 
|privileges to wealthy families and Production and employment cut- December. The poreoenee of per- 
corporations “ backs are also taking place in the sonal income saved remains at a 
+ farm equipment and home | considerably lower than in 
0 ee ,;ance industries. The result) has the 1951-1954 period,” the AlL- 
OTHER “major developments Ibeen “sharply rising unemplov- ClO economic outlook finds. 


‘cited in the economic outlook | ‘ 
‘STATES’ WRONGS! 


CCL Td 


Stine & and early fall. 


_ 


Statement are: 
© “Overall production, sales and 
femployment have leveled off since 
Jast fall. except for small seasonal’ 
Changes.” | 
© “Downward moving parts of 


tivities. On the other hand “busi- 
hess investment in new plant and! 
equipment” has been rising. The: 
‘result of these contrary trends was 
a “fairly level over-all trend” from 
October through March. 

© Since March, however, “eco- 
nomic factors that make for con-: 
traction seem to be gaining an 


———— | 
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percent for Eisenhower; 42 per- | 
cent for Stevenson; four percent | 
undecided. In° 1952, claims the | 
poll, Eisenhower drew 39 per- | 
cent of the union voters. : 


Like some of the labor lead- | 
ers who commented on_ that 
poll, I, too, have yet to meet a | 
person who was canvassed by 
a Gallup pollster. But it is | 
equally shortsighted to ignore | 
some really tangible signs of 
significant support for Eisen- 
hower in union ranks. The real- 
ly important point is this; giv- 
en the candidate labor may 
prefer, if he and an improved 
congress are to be elected, a far 
more vigorous campaign and a 
far more effective mass—based 
campaign machinery will be 

ed. Nationally, that type 
of labor political campaign is | 
not yet in evidence, 


RIGHT to Break. 
_ Labor Unions 
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Togliattis Historic Interview 
DEMOCRACY AND SOCIALISM are inseparable, Palmiro Togliatti, leader of the Italian Communist Party 


declared last weekend, and:he called upon the Soviet Communist leaders to explain “why Soviet society could and did 
In an interview published by Unita, paper of the Italian Communist Party last 


stray so far from the democratic path.” 


—— 


weekend, the spokesman for! — 
the largest Communist Party 
in the capitalist world, stressed 


however there should be nO ie COMMUNIST PARTY 


French Party, London DW, Want Reasons Why .. 


of France and The DW editorial noted that for some time 


lessening in reciprocal confi- 
dence and solidarity between va- 
rious parts of the world Commu- 


* nist movement. 

The interview of 11,000 words 
dealt with the questions raised by 
the recently published speech of 
Nikita Khrushchev, secretary of the 
Soviet Communist Party, on Stalin, 
which was delivered. at the 20th 


Congress of the Party in Moscow 


last February. 

Togliatti said that since the 
present Soviet leaders knew Stalin 
_ oe ~~ 

The Worker presents the 
most complete account of 
the historic Togliatti article 
yet published in this coun- 


try. 
u 


“we ought therefore to believe 
them when they describe him as 


they do.” 
* 


“WE CAN onlv think to our-: 


selves that, seeing how — things 


stood, and apart trom the impos- | 


| determine the combination of circumstances in 


better than anyone outside Russia 


the London Daily Worker last week joined Italy’s 
Palmiro Togjiatti in insisting on an explanation 
{rom Soviet Communist leaders of why they per- 
mitted democracy to be smothered. in the Soviet 
Union under Stalin. 

\fonday’s Daily Worker of London also front- 
paged an article with extensive excerpts from 
Howard Fast’s N.Y. Daily Worker column in 
which the noted novelist wrote: 

“The Soviet Union is a Socialist land, and 
for that reason I have been proud to defend it 
publicly. 

“But I must say that if Russia has in me a 
friend, it has also a severe and implacable critic. 

“Nevér again will I remain silent when I can 
recognize injustice.” 

A statement by the Political Bureau of the 
French Communist Party declared: 

“The explanations given up to now on the 
faults of Stalin, their origin, the conditions in 
which they were mr i. are not satisfactory. 
A careful Marxist analvsis is indispensable to 


which Stalin came to exercise petsonal power.” 

‘The French statement also criticized the man- 
ner in which Khrushchev’s report on Stalin had 
become known, through the capitalist press rather 
than from the Soviet leaders themselves. 

An editorial in the Daily Worker here stated 
on Wednesday: 

“Evervwhere Communists are stressing an old 


this newspaper has “called upon Communist lead- 
ers in socialist countries to explain the real. origins 
of injustices that arose and threatened the exist- 
ence of socialism there.” 

“We have differed in this regard,” the DW 
said, “with some readers and prominent con- 
tributors to our paper. We are strengthened in 
Our conviction that only such an independent 

sition helps the cause of labor and socialism 
»y the /- the big business press is fearful of 
the new Communist attitudes. 

“A relationship of equality and of free and 
critical attitudes among workingclass parties and 
among socialist countries is bound to strengthen 
the bonds of internationalism. This was what the 
Soviet Communists stressed when they healed 
the breach with Tito. This is part of the historic 
significance of the 20th Congress.” 

Meanwhile the correction of various viola- 
tions of legality and of democracy continues in 
all the socialist countries but at different tempo. 
In Poland there has been a great blossoming of 
freedom in almost every phase of life. But in 
Czechoslovakia the pace is very cautious. The 
contrast is so obvious that a London Daily Worker 
report on the recent National Conference of the 
Czechoslovak CP was headlined: “Czech Com- 
munists Lack Bold Criticism.” | 

The Czech CP secretary Novotny told that 
Conference that in the Slansky trial of 1952 the 
Americans Herman and Noel Field had been 


sibility of making a change in 
time, they (the Soviet leaders); 
could at least have been more 
prudent in that public and solemn: 


of socialism 
working class parties.” 


but often forgotten aspect of Marxism—that there 
are manv paths to socialism and that the .cause 
requires completely independent 


falsely accused as conspirators. But he insisted 
that Stansky was still guilty even though Slansky 
was charged with conspiring with the Fields. 
Slansky was executed. . 


— . ———— ——— ee 


exaltation of the qualities of this! 
man to ‘which they had accustom- could and did stray so far from 
ed us. the democratic path and from. the 
“It is true that today they criti- legality which it had traced out 
cise themselves, and it is their;for itself, arriving as far as 
great merit but in this criticism) degeneration. 
there is no doubt that some of their, “An examination must be made 
prestige has fallen by tollowing the various phases of 


“But apart from all this. as long|the development of this society,| 


as they limit themselves in sub- and first to make it must be our 
stance to denouncing the personal Soviet comrades. 
defects of Stalin, the problem re-| 
mains within the framework of the might err because of parital or 
‘cult of personality.’ erroneous knowledge of the facts.” 
“At one time, all that was good; | * 
was due to the superhuman, posi-| AFTER DISCUSSING the “suf- 
tive qualities of one man; now, all focation” of Soviet democracy 
that is bad 1s attributed to thejunder Stalin, Signor Togliatti said 
equally exceptional and even stag-; what had happened had led to the 
gering defects of the same man. ;need and desire for even greater 
“Both in one case and in the independence of judgment, and the 
other we are outside the criterion Soviet model could no longer be 
of judgment which is proper to) obligatory for other Communist 
Marxism. ‘countries. 
“The real problems escape no- The interview was given to a 
tice, such as the method by which! periodical edited by the Italian 


and the reason why Soviet society novelist Alberto Moravia, though! planation that it was impossible to standing that this is today one of 


serpy 
They know more than we, who: 


the problems which assails sincere 
militants of the international worke 
ingclass movement.” 
i 

WHAT WAS most important 
now was an accurate reply to the 
question of how the errors crept 
into the development of a Socialist 
society and whether “errors of a 
general order against which the 
whole world of Socialism should be 
put on guard did not arise. 


He said the major fact to emerge 
from the 20th Congress was that 
the Stalin regime suffocated 
democracy in Russia, and that the 
efforts of all Communist Partieg: 
must be directed to ensuring prope? 
democrac within their own 
frameworks. 


He did not believe all that had 
happened should lead to a lessens 
ing in the reciprocal confidencg 
and solidarity between the varioug 
parts of the world Communist 
movement. 


“But there is no doubt that it 
leads not only to the need but to 
the desire for ever greater inde- 
pendence of judgment, and that 
cannot but do good to our movee- 
ment. 

“The international politica] 
structure of the world Communist 
movement is changed today. 

“What the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union has done remaing 
as the first great model for the 
building of a Socialist society, to 
which the way was opened by a 


‘it was also published by Unita, a) make a change because of a 
few days Se the appearance of; machine of terror which controlled 
-Moravia’s periodical. the situation through military and 
Togliatti says: police means. ee 
“We must recognize openly and; “It seems to me far more ac- 
without hesitation that, while the 
20th Congress has made an 
enormous contribution to the ex- 
posure and solution of many serious 
‘and new problems of the Demo- 
cratic and Socialist movement, we| and of the masses.” 
cannot consider satisfactory the! He added: “Of the facts that are 


spite the errors that he committed, 
Stalin had the support of a ve 
great 


curate to acknowledge that, de-| 


of the country, and, 
particularly, of his ruling cadres 


position adopted by the Congress,’ disclosed today we had and could 
which is now being amply Dovel. lhnes had no notion.” : 
oped by the Soviet Press, in re-| Calling for an examination of, 
gard to the errors of Stalin and the! how Soviet society “strayed from; 
causes and conditions which made|the democratic path,” Signor, 
them possible.” Togliatti said that one of the ques- 
. _|tions to be answered was how such 
HE SAID Stalin's growth into a,tremendous successes had been 
ityrant was probably gradual and it}achieved by the Soviet system 
| was difficult at any time in the past| while such great errors were pres-¢ 
|20 years for the other Soviet Jead-|ent in its mechanism. 
‘ers to get rid of hii. “It is the Soviet leaders who 
He added: “I exclude the ex-| must give us the answer, under- 


| 
| 
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much in tune with “the prevailing 


By MAX GORDON 


IT 1S TIE contention of "0d °! the cuple. 
et Nile Mell Daily INews And on the major decisions of 
that the current howl of Sen- '* seg nea 80 = 
ators McCarthy and Eastland in ss ews, ~e ar oe 
es Sn ee 
Court “reflects the prevailing mood | Hined up with the court liberals. 
of the people.” We submit there is a connection 

The howl is taking the form of between Warren's liberal position 
various bills to put limits on the|on the court and his pull among 
court because of its recent deci- voters. 


‘not. Most were either five-to-four )sitive government jobs. 


/or six-to-three. | 
A few of the most inpeeient 
‘which have aroused the ire of Mc- | the nucleus of the majority. 


Carthyite reaction are the Nelson! Re | 
‘decision outlawing state weit LEADING dissents in which the 


ie Acai of sen Carran| tere? joined include the Kohler de- 


‘cision in which the majority up- 
| Act decision outlawing the Commu-|held state bars to mass picketing; 
‘nist Party; a ruling that the Taft-|Cutter Laboratory decision, in 
‘Hartley “cooling off” provision did) which the majority said it was okay 


inot apply to strikes against unfair to fire an alleged Communist; a 


In all of these, Warren sided) 
with Black and Douglas to form 


eS eee 


— decisive, revolutionary 
racture. an 


| * 


“TODAY THE front of Socialist 

construction in the countries where 
the Communists form the — 
party is so vast, comprising a third — 
of humanity, that for them the So- 
viet model cannot, and must not, 
any longer be obligatory. 
‘In the rest of the world there 
are countries where it is hoped to 
achieve Socialism without the 
Communists necessarily being the 
ruling party. 

“In other countries again the 
march toward Socialism is an ob- 
jective which draws various move- 
ments together, movements which 
have not yet reached any mutual 
agreement or even geregpaegaees 

“One cannot talk of a single 
guide, but rather of a method of 
progress achieved by following 
different paths,’ Togliatti con- 
cluded. 


Has Chief Justice Warren Joined Court's Liberal Bloc? 


responsive to the current anti-Mc- 
Carthy atmosphere and needs to 
be kept going in that direction. 


FRENCH  §$ Foreign Minister 
Christian Pineau met with Dulles 
in Washington and urged the lift- 
ing of restrictions on East-West 
trade. Pineau’s proposal that 
economic aid programs should be 


channeled through thé United 


sions to restore a measure of the 
democracy lost during the era of 
McCarthyism, to spread democracy 
to the Negro people, and to give 
back some of labor's Jost rights. 

Accompanying the Daily News 
editorial of June 18 on the “Su- 
preme Court Score Card” is a 
smiling picture of -Chief Justice 
Earl Warren. The editorial care- 
fully refrains from discussing War- 
rens attitude in the decisions it 
condemns. 


Warren, it will be recalled. was 


the man to whom the Republicans 
turned in fright and. desperation 
last fall when President Eisenhow- 
ers heart attack made it seem he 
was out of the picture. The various 

lls of public opinion confirmed 

arren’s popularity. Some even 
showed he would be more popular 
as a candidate than Ike. 


| * 

| A LOOK AT THE line-up in 
recent major decisions has led com- 
mentators to note that the erstwhile 
lconsistenlty liberal duo of Justices 
‘Hugo Black and William Douglas 
ihas now become a trio. One lead- 
ing news columnist has figured out 


| 


majority decisions, Justices Warren, 
Black and Douglas stood together. 
On five others, they were joined by 
either Clark or Frankfurter. 


But the Daily News and the re- 
actionary congressional bloc are not 
'so much concerned with dissents 
as with democratic and pro-labor 
'majority decisions. And in these, 
the Warren-Black-Douglas trio al- 
most invariably formed the nucleus 
for the majority. 


The decision an dese tion of 


Warren categorically refuses to; 
run. But the point here is that War-|court decisions on civil ri 
ren was revealed as being very liberty and the right of la 


schools, delivered by Warren, was, 


| 


‘that in seven major dissents from 


‘labor practices, the Slochower de- 
cision barring limitations on the 
‘Fifth Amendment; the ruling 
| against “security” purges im no-sen- 


AQ WAy ~ 
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N | to democracy is that they under- 


. 
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of course, unanimous. But other 
ts, civil | 
were 
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Nations got no support from 
Dulles. 


THE SOVIET UNION reveal- 
ed that nationality rights have 
been restored to the Caucasian 
people deported during World 
War II. The cultural life of the 
Karachai and Balkar peoples has 
been renewed. 


A NEWLY FORMED White 
Citizens’ Council in Washington, 
D. C. has undertaken a drive to 
halt racial integration in the 
capital. The organizer, John Kas- 
per, a native of Camden, N. J., 
said membership is limited to 
“white Christians.” 
PUBLISHED EVERY SUNDAY BY THE PUB- 
U:SHERG NEW PRESS, INC.. 35 £. (2h St. 


majority ruling that DuPont has 
not monopolized the cellophane in- 
dustry illegally, etc. 


Chief complaint of reaction 
against court decisions favorable 


mine “state's rights.” 

The way is thus set for a coali- 
tion of anti-labor Republicans and 
Dixiecrat Democrats to try to clip 


the court's wings in behalf of re- 
action. The “prevailing mood of 
the people” against any such effort 
will need to be put to work to block 
it. Not that the court is a consist- 
ent and reliable champion of liber-| 


ty. It has, however, been somewhat 
Sew Verh 3, M. V. Telephone Al genquie 4-7954, 
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In Smith Act Trial 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


The trial of seven New York Communists, charged 


The defense began presenting its 
case, calling George Blake Char- 
ney, one of the remaining six de- 
fendants, to the stand as its first 
witness. 

U.S. District Judge Alexander 
~Bicks announced the acquittal of 
Mrs. Bachrach Monday following a 
week of argument of motions to 
acquit all defendants. The court 
rejected motions on behalf of the 
six, despite a statement by Chief 
Asistant U.S. Attorney Thomas B. 
Gilchrist, Jr., that the government 
was relying solely on circumstantial 
evidence. | 

Judge Bicks ruled, however, that 
the prosecution had presented “in- 
sufficient evidence” to warrant pre- 
senting the Bachrach case to the 
jury. ; 

“Mrs. Bachrach’s acquittal is a 
matter of rejoicing for all decent 


Bachrach 
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White House Thinks 


Ike's 


Health Is a State Secret 


The Worker Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON.—It appears fairly obvious now that if the Ame 


the facts on President Eisenh 


d 


owers health it will not be 


rican people learn 
ue to any efforts on the part 


of the White House staff. Seldom has a more ghoulish spectacle been unfolded than that 


“DB 


which began with the news of the 
President's latest illness and_ his 
operation on June 9. 

The Madison Ave. therapy which 
has been administered has been 
gruesome enough to break the 
spirit and health of a stronger 
man. It began with the black- 
board briefing of correspondents 
on the geography of ileitis, the 
intenstinal inflammation which 
struck down the President. The 
standard technique of a movie pre- 
micre were employed and_ the 
blackboard description of the Pres- 
ident’s intestines was spread to 
both coasts, 

From that the next natural step 
was to enlist: reputable physician: 
in the endeavor to prove to the 
people that the President was not 
in serious condition, This parodv 
medical science reached the 


at 


OCTOR”’ 


. . 
. . . . 


people.” her six co-detendants de-,; alone. In a very real sétise. it is a ludicrous limit of trving to prove 
clared in a joint statement issued | fight to uphold freedom of speech, | that the President, after the opera- 
after the judge announced his rul-! press and assembly for all Amer- tien, was in’ much better shape 
ing. “Dragging her into this case’ jeans.” than he had been for vears past. 

after she was severed from her; Called to the witness stand by 
last trial because of a cancer sede-|dbfense attorney Newman Levy, 
ation Was a vindictatwe act by At- Charney assaile testimony of pros- 


¥ 
UNDOUBTEDLY = the~ physi- 
cians have been couvinced by the 
top brass of the White House that 


Presidential secretary James Hagerty shown emphatically tell- 


tornev General Brownell. 


"The 
Bachrach 


Mrs. 
flimsy. 


evidence ‘against 
Was obviously 


ecution witnesses who described 
the principles of Marxism-Leninism 
as a dogma of force and violence. 


The same is essentially true in re-|In Marxist philosophy, he said, 


spect to the rest of the defendants. | 
The jerry -built case against us rests 
on the shakv base of a thought-| 


control law, tainted testimony of 
professional informers and out-of-. 
context quotations from dated 
Marxist writings. 

* 

THE STATEMENT was signed | 
by defendants Charney, Alexander | 
Trachtenberg, James E. Jackson,! 
Jr.. Siduev Stein, William Norman | 
and Fred M. Fine. In presenting 


said: 


“We intend to press our position 
vigorously through Communist and | 


nonu-Cominunist witnesses. We are 


completely confident of our inno- 
cence and the growing support of 
many Americans of varied political 


Views. 


what is valid for one period is not 
always valid for a latter one. | 
“There is no such principle as’ 
violent revolution in) Marxism,” 
Charney told the jurv. 
QO. Does the word revolution 
mean force and violence? 
A. No, it does not necessarily: 
connote force and violence. | 
* 
CHARNEY flatly denied prose-' 
cution testimony that American 


Communists visualized achieving | \y, 
the defense case to the jury, they socialism in the U.S.A. in the same!),,, 


manner it was established in Rus. 
sia. Different conditions in Amer- | 
ica required different methods, he 


said. | 
He cited the 1949 writings of 


transition to socialism in the U.S.A. | 
(Continued on Page 15) 


“Our. fight is not for ourselves 


NAACP Meets in Frisco With Eye 
Cocked at Dem, GOP Conventions 


THE 47TH ANNUAL Convention of the National Asociation for the Advancement in the medical communique enter-' sense of humility. . . . 


of Colored People will open June 26 in San Francisco. The predictions are the gathering prise, has stormed 
will articulate demands for civil rights that will reverberate in the Republican and 


ocratic Party conventions to be 
held a little more than a month 
later. 

At last vear's convention the 
NAACP delegates fought a running 
fight against the pressures of the 
Eisenhower Administration aimed 
at defeating a civil rights amend- 
ment to the modified UMT draft 
bill. The NAACP backed Rep. 
Adam (©. Powell's clause which 
would have excluded all segregated 
national guard units from. the 
armed torces reserve program. 

Since last year the NAACP has 
had to fight the political do-nothing 
leadership which has operated be- 
hind pleas for “moderation.” To 
the “moderates,” including Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, Adlai Stevenson 
and that Democratic Congressional 
leadership, the NAACP was the 
opposite “extreme” of the White 
Citizéns Councils. 

® 


THE GROWTH of the “mode- 
rate” or stand-patter trend in both 
political parties on the civil rights 
issue has caused the NAACP lead- 
ership, especially executive secre- 
tary Roy Wilkins and Clarence 
Mitchell, who heads the Washing- 
ton Bureau, to warn Negro voters 
against pledging their votes prema- 


—_—- —_——— — 


turely. This issue is sure to furnish 
the political framework with which 
many others will be discussed. 


There will be a special panel on 
‘political action which will include 
ways and means of affecting the 
two old parties’ platform pledges. 
There will also be panels on hous- 
ing, employment, education, rec- 
reation and transportation. 
| Already NAACP branches across: 
the country have outlined cam. 
paigns to increase the number of 
registered voters. And this phase 
of NAACP political. action, espe- 
cially in areas where the Negro 
vote is decisive and in the South, 
‘should gain momentum from the; 
‘convention. 

In the Housing panel, considered 
by many to be the key to breaking 
the segregated pattern of educa- 
tion in the North, the delegates 
will discuss: 


© How to break the color line 


in private housin 
the Ss lacement of 


® Sto 
minority Families and their disper- 
sal by the development of Title I 


sium clearance projects, 
SEGREGATED transportation 


been 


iquarters of vis 
alter Reed Hospital, have been|the situation. No talk about shift- a criteria for operation. .. . 


able to perform his most important 
duties. 


‘and white, plus a growin 


will get more interest in this con- 


the mations security. or welfare OFT 
some other such consideration de- 
mands that thev place the most 
favorable aspect possible On the 
President's illness. 

The President had hardly got: 


ing newsmen that Ike's health, after the abdominal operaticn,: is 


better than ever. 


tember when the President sult- 
fered his heart attack in Denver. 


‘ent from what it was back in Sep-B. Crohn and Henry D. Janowitz, 


wrote: 
“The cause of ileitis remains un- 


out of the operating room when| That incident caught the Adminis- Lnown. ‘es 


fall. | 


The medical reports, which have 
VIVE the widest possible 
publicity. through a field head- 
the White House in, 


ttressed by a staged attempt to. 


prove that the President is now 


* 


pone of these goentleman relieved | tration Managers UNAWares, and, | 
himself of the thought that there; wild rumors began to fly about caretully studied series of patients 


was no reason whv the President; Nixon taking over the President’s treated surgically that the rate of 
‘should not run in the election this 


duties, or part of them. and what 
Constitutional — provisions 
were for such a shift in respon- 
sibiilty. | 

This time the White House stall 
knows better. Thev wrapped up 


ing responsibility, no talk of the 
vice president or other persons 
taking on the President's tasks. In- 
stead, the word went out that the’ 
job to be done was to prove that! 


“Tt has become evident from all 


recurrence of ilcitis is increasing. 


ete... 


“The high rate of recurrence of 
Neitis following the short-circuit- 
‘ng or the resection type of oper- 
ation is leading to re-evaluation as 


“The reoperating of all the cases 
of terininal ileitis as they recur 
led to more recurrence and more 
operations. I prefer nowadays to 
handle my patients as a medical 


ee : _ ON MONDAY, Vice President; the President was not seriously ill, problem rather than a_ surgical 
William Z. Foster, Communist Part-| Richard Nixon visited the Presi-|that there was no question of his, one.” 
ty chairman, advocating peaceful dent, as did John Foster Dulles,' not running, or of taking care of his: 


Secretary of State. 
Nixon's role this time is -differ- 


o 
em 


Dem- 


a 


vention than in any held up to 
now. For there are the — 
bus boycotts, in Montgomery an 

Tallahassie, supported by the 
NAACP, and the courts and Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s rul- 
ings against segregated train and 
bus interstate travel. Mass ac- 
tions against segregated local buses 
in a number of southern cities 
have made the bus a symbol of the 
jimcrow system around the world. 

In tackling segregated educa-| 
tional facilities, the NAACP has 
the weapon of the Supreme Court 
decisions and the support of the 
united church movement, Negro 

number 
of southern whites. And on ev- 
ery issue, except the non-discrimi- 
nation amendments to the school. 
aid bill and similar actions in Con- 
gress, the labor movement has 
one down the line with the 

AACP., 

If the civil rights mobilization , 
in Washington a few months ago 
can be taken as an indication of 
the tone of the convention, then 
the San Francisco meeting should 
prove to be historic in co-ordinat- 
ing the activity of many civil rights 
currents now rising on the na-, 
tional scene. 


‘ 
j 


% 


length 


most important duties now. 


‘Clinical 


Frederick F. Boyce, professor of ° 
surgery, Tulane Univer- 


The whole program has, how-|sity of Louisiana School of Medi- 
ever, run afoul of the medical cine, New Orleans, La.. states in 
books which are neither so devious « text book published January, 


nor so optimistic as the Republican 
politicians. | 

They have been quoted 
throughout 


1955: 
Personal and collected therapeu- 


at tic experiences (in regional enteri- 
the country.|tis) are sufficiently discouraging to 
The result has been that James produce the conviction that* . 


Hagerty, White House press re-' there are few diseases which should 


d into the breach. | 


lations aide, and chief operative leave the physician with a greater 


“Unfortunately any method o 


treatment used in regional enteritis 


HAGERTY moved in where is empiric and will remain so un- 
the physicians who operated on til the etiologic factor is discover- 


'the President and are caring for ed and the pathogenesis of the dis- 


him fear to tread. Very much on'ease clarified. 


the defensive. Hagerty attacked 


“The beginning of therapy there- 


those® physicians who have been fore is to make the patient under- 


quoted in the press as not agree- 
ing with the official medical hand-' 
outs. They have “no personal 
knowledge of the case” Hagerty, 
said last week. He insulted them) 
as not being “thoughtful,” and for) 
not realizing, as Hagerty did, that 
“there are biological variations in 
all disease processes.” 
“Each case,” Hagerty 


pro- 


‘nounced, “is a law unto ‘itself and. 


cannot be answered in terms of 
generalties.” | 
The “generalties” to which he 
referred are merely the latest and 
best medical literature on the sub-, 
ject of the illness with which the; 
President is affected. 
= Some of the most recent of this 
literature is in agreement on the 
fact that the causes of ileitis are 
unknown, the effectiveness of sur- 
gical treatment is uncertain, and 
complete recovery from an attack 
cannot be assured. 


stand the tentative nature of his 
treatment and to emphasize to him 
that he is suffering from a condi- 
tion which will require observa- 
tion, if not active treatment, the 
rest of his life... . | 

“This is a disease in which psy- 
chologic factors are important, 
even if they are not responsible 
Sg ae 

“I... regard sidetracking pro- 
cedures simply as preliminary to 
subsequent resection. .. . 

“The most discouraging feature 
of regional enteritis is the realiza- 
tion that no matter how expert 


the therapy and how gratifying 


the immediate results, there is no 
assurance whatever that the pa- 
tient has been cured 

“There seems no justification for 
the statement that one sometimes 
hears that recurrent disease is less 
serious than the primary disease. 
if anything, the contrary is true. 


* 


FOR: EXAMPLE in The Journal. 


of the Atwerican Medital ‘Associa- 
tion for Nov. 27, 1954, Dr. Burill 


Moreover, recurrent disease free 
quently presents major therapeue _ 
tic léms. Recurrence of recurs 
rent disease is not iafrequent.” 
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Passengers Still Crowd Aboard the ‘Free Train’ 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO. 


THE ILLINOIS Central's 
diesel powered “City of New 
Orleans” is nothing like the 
Underground Railroad of pre- 
Civil War days. And yet, the 
northward-migrating Negro pas- 
sengers we talked to aboard the 
streamliner made the comparison 
that theirs too was a flight from 
terror and bondage. 

Up through Louisiana, Missis-| 
sippi and Tennessee, this line is 
bringing thousands, of Negro fam- 
ilies to new lives in Chicago, 
Detroit, Milwaukee and Gary. | 

The migration has added an 
estimated 250,000 Negroes to Chi- 
cagos 1950 Negro —* of 
close to 500,000. A Chicago por-| 
ter. Ray Bowers, who has worked 
on “The City of New Orleans” for 
J2 vears told us: 

“It seems like the flow of Negro 
families to the North has doubled 
since they killed that little boy, 
Fimett Till.” 


| 


| 
: 


' 


x 
THE REASONS that passengers 
gave for migrating were varied. But 
through them all ran the thread of. 
resentment and anyer against con-| 


' 
‘ 


| 


a 


‘de 


There was a halt-empt 


relatives in the all-Negro suburb 
of Robbins, Illinois, until he was 
ready to send for his family. 


“I may go back sometime,” he 
said, “but right now they couldn't 
pay me enough to stay.” 

An aged Negro woman, her neck 
laced with a surgical scar, got on 
at Macomb, Mississippi with her 
three small grandchildren. 

“I'm taking them to my son and 
daughter-in-law who are now liv- 
ing in Chicago, going to college 
and working part-time, he ex- 
plained. The parents of the chil- 
dren are both school teachers but 
were unable to go on to better 
teaching jobs for A of auvanced. 
training. There is no college in 
Mississippi, the grandmother said, 
where a Negro can ear a Master's 
gree, : 

“Once I deliver the children, I’m 
going back home,” she declared, 
“I'm too old and too set in my 
wavs to be moving around.” 

* 

WELL NORTH of the Mason- 
Dixon line, the train still carried the 


‘pattern of segregation which many 


‘of these families had hoped they 


were leaving far behind. The cars 
of “The City of New Orleans” 
were “informally” segregated. 
coach of 


ditions which become more and!white passengers, and then a jam- 


' 
' 


more Oppressive. 


med coach full of Negro pas- 


“I've taken all the abuse a man sengers. 


can stand,” said a longshoreman 
from Gulfport, Miss. He said he 
had some assurance of a job in 


Some of the men we talked to 
indicated that they were skilled 
and semi-skilled) workers hoping 


Chicago and a place to live with to get jobs in Chicago plants of 


ORGANIZED TRIPS FOR 


the kind they could never get in, 
the South, no matter how well 
qualified. Several Negro youths 
traveling together planned to at- 
tend vocational schools. 


The porter Bowers, a serious and 
deep-thinking man, commented 
that “many of these people have 


‘big hopes, but they’re not going to: 
any promised land.” 


He added: “They’ve heard about 
the good-paying jobs, but nobody 
told them how much more it. costs 
to live in Chicago. We'll still got 
Trumbull Park and plenty of 
segregation.” 


selling from house-to-house 


in 
— oa told of the “light @ 
egro farmers. can get 
loan to keep going,” he said, sand 
even if they do make a crop, 
re’s no money in it.” 


We talked to a_ high-school 


graduate who had been working 


‘ 


+. 
° Gnd —~\“ee 
- ‘a z 


: +e 6 


with no form of city or state | 


FEPC, with over-crowded slums 
imprisoning almost half of the Ne- 
gro population, with mob violence 
rampant—certainly it is no destina- 
tion for any freedom train. 


But many Negro families from 
the South come as refugees from 
privation and violence, seeking not 
utopia but a pattern of life they 
can cope with. 

*® 


“IT’S NOT. me so much,” ex- 
a a stender woman whose 
ome had been in a region where 
Emmett Till was murdered, “But 


Chicago, with 23 segregated 


14 MILLION 


public schools on the South Side, ' 


‘I’ve got a 13-year old boy.” 
_ A man who had made his living 


ee eee 


as a maid in New Orleans for $5 a 
week plus room and board. Her 
mistress had told her: “It’s not that 
we think were so much better 
than you are. We can't forget you 
were once our slaves.” 


One Negro woman was on her 
way back to Chicago from a visit 
to relatives in Memphis. She had 
moved to Chicago three years ago 

and trained as a practical nurse, 


“Now I work with my church 
and with the Red Cross, meetin 
people at the railroad station who 
come up from the South,” she 
said. “Many of them need help, 
sometimes with sick babies, some- 
times not knowing where to go and 
not having any money.” 

It was she who talked of Negro 
families today “escaping” . frem 
the South as in the Underground 
Railroad days. “It’s our job to help 
these people,” she said, “even while 
we help remedy the conditions. in 
the South that forced them to 
run away.” | 

She talked about the springtime 
countryside near Memphis where 
she had been born and raised. 

“It’s such beautiful country that 
you hate to leave,” she said wist- 
fully, “but a little bit of freedom 
is more important than anything.” 


Footloose Soviet Vacationers Seek Holiday Fun 


By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE jgreatly increased accommodation, first lap being by canal or river to lar in Russia as in America. 
'Gorky. From there, without chang-| 


there is a Jong waiting list. 


MOSCOW 
to 


ACCORDING 


® Holiday camps (the “camps” 


SOME | are usually permanent buildings 


rather rough calculations of!ot the hostel type) and excursions 


miy own, about 14 million So- 
viet citizens, from  toddling 


tions” this vear. 


for Pioneer clubs and various other 
Broups of young people. For in- 
stance, 
ave upwards, will have what from cities in | 
might be called “organized vaca- Western Siberia “explore” the Urals'about as long as England from’ 
) every year, with mineralogists or 


thousands of youngsters 


Central Russia and 


That figure, an jncrease of about, Other scientific workers as guides. 


a million over Jast years figure,| 


® Practical field-work for uni- 


is very impressive in itself, but it versity and technical college stu- 


beeomes much less 

millions is only about one-four- 

teenth of the total population. 
Although many people here, as 


elsewhere, prefer Lildscse, unor- 


ganized holidays, even more rapid botanical, forestry - survey and board a river steamer in London Merely interpreting what might 


expansion of organized vacation: 
facilities would be generally wel-| 
comed. | 

That, I feel sure, is coming and 
it will come not so much from the. 
pouring out of even more liberal: 
funds for this purpose but from 
the wiping out of an old blunder, 
about which I shall speak later. : 


By organized holidays I mean 
holidays that are both planned 
and, in part at least, paid for by 
the state, trade unions, individual 
factories, collectives or other 
groups. Here are some of the forms 
that these facilities take: 

~ 


about half of them built and main-| 
tained by the state and the others 


by trade unions. The more famous big towns and_ cities in Central: 


of these are in the Caucasus and| 
Crimea resorts which cater fos 
nearly two million people every, 
year; but one is apt to forget that, 
a far greater number of vacation- 
ers, go to the lesser-known centres 
— usually riverside or lakeside —' 
within easy reach of all the big| 
towns and cities. ~ 

® Every urban. kindergarten has 


' 


impressive dents. This is not strictly a vaca- 
when you remember that fourteen'tion—indeed it is paid work—but. 


many students prefer it to any 


) 
‘other form of hidider. It often in- 


volves travel to far-distant parts 
and participation in geological, 


other expeditions. 

® Family holidays spent in 
“dachas” (country houses) owned 
by factory or cooperative in which 
one of the parents work. 

® River trips, lasting usually 
about three weeks, in vessels char- 
tered by trade wnions and other 
Organizations. 

. 


THESE RIVER trips deserve 
a special word to themselves be- 
cause they figure prominently on 
the list of unorganized vacation 
facilities as well as organized ones 
and because they illustrate an es- 


‘sential difference between Soviet: 
© Sanatoria and vacation homes,|and “Western” holiday habits. in! 


general. 
Well over ninety percent of all 


Russia are on broad, navigable riv- 
ers that are part of the great in- 
land waterways linking the White 
Sea, the Bultic, the Caspian, the 
Sea of Azov and the Black Sea, 
and stretching over an area great- 
er than all Western Europe. 
Apart from the specially-char- 
tered vessels mentioned earlier, 
and apart from the river-bus and 


ing ship. you can go down the 
Volga to Astrakhan, or to Rostov, 
via the Volga-Don Canal, or to 
‘Ufa, within sight of the Urals, via 

e Volga’s main tributary, the 
Kama, and the White River, a trib- 
utary of a tributary that is itself 


Many (in some cases, most) of 
the visitors to resort towns on the 
Black Sea coast and elsewhere 
find accommodation not in sana- 
toria but in private houses; and a 
big proportion of Moscow vaca- 
tioners go to their own “dachas” in 
the country nearby or rent rooms 


north to south. 


from villagers. 
* 


Even on the ordinary services 
ithe stops are long enough for you. 
to make sightseeing tours of sev- 
eral historic towns though the ex- 
cursions from the specially-char- 
tered ships are better organized. 
+ ! 

A VALID comparison with these| 
river trips would be if you could 


and sail to the capitals and vari- 
ous other cities of France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Czechoslovakia 
and Germany and back without 
any open-sea sailing, without once 
changing your living quarters and, 
in short, without any of the usual 
fuss and bother of travel. You 
stay where you are and the sce-| 
nery of a continent sails past for 
your leisurely approval. | 

The snag is that even although, 
this huge inland fleet has been: 
doubled in the past few vears the 
demand for berths is so great that 
you have to book at least a month: 
ahead. : 

The Russians use the same, 
word, Otdych, for both “holiday” | 
land “rest,” but hiking, cycling, 
mountain-climbing and other stren- 
juous holidays are at least as popu- 


‘handsome — 


TO RETURN TO the “old 
blunder” that I mentioned earlier 
as a limiting factor in organized 
facilities: 

I had some mental reservations 
about the official criticism of over- 
ornamentation and space-wasting 
by Moscow architects (mainly be- 
cause the criticized architects were 


be called the official mood of the 
period); but I have few reserva- 
tions of that kind when I think of 
the people who planned (in the 
economic rather than the architec- 
tural sense) many of the most fam- 
ous sanatoria in the Soviet Union. 


Take the case of the Ordzhoni- 
kidze sanatorium of the mining in- 
dustry at Sochi. Since it was built 
in 1936 a profusion of adjectives 
like “imposing” “superb,” “monu- 
mental,” “magnificent” and “pala- 
tial” have been poured upon it. I 
do not deny that it is an extremely 
handsome group of buildings, but 
is as handsome does— 
and what does it do? , 

It has entrance halls and grand 
staircases that could house a cou- 
ple of two-story houses, street- 
like balconies that are seldom used 


150 


because they do not connect with 


) 


living rooms, and (to quote a work 
on the subject by the Academy of 
Architecture) “colonnades and ar- 
cades that richly girdle the build- 
ings.” 

* 


WHEN I VISITED it some 

ears ago it had its full, or over- 
ull, quota oF 300 guests, many 
of them sleeping in dormitories 
that had few dormitory facilities 
because they had been designed 
apparently, as reception rooms 
for visiting royalty. Even Tsar 
Nicolas’ Pivadia Palace near 
Yalta (now a sanatorium) houses 
many more guests per ton of 
masonry. 


In fact, the architect, or those 
who gave the architect his orders 
planned living quarters and the 
“usual conveniences” for only 
sts. To a layman like 
myself it seems beyond doubt 
that far the same outlay they 
could have built a sanatorium 
for at least ten times that num- 
ber with much greater comfort 
and conveniences and without . 
any unbearable loss in terms of 
dignity or aesthetics. 

The Ordzhonikidze is certainly 
monumental—as a glaring but not 
isolated example of “conspicuous 
munificence.” More important, 
it is, I feel sure, the last example 
of its kind—and its purely aesthe- 


tic value will not be wasted. 
There are plenty of signs, not 

only in the criticism of architec- 

ture but also in recent pro- 


its Own suminer quarters in the:day-excursion at even the smal 
country. It used to be that manyjler towns, there are regular sail- 
parents were unwilling to part ings of large, well-equipped ves- 
with their children for a month sels on the long-distance runs. The 
or two months at a time, but now/fare is much cheaper than by any 
they are forced to admit the great/other means of transport, for even 
success Of these summer homes, sea-going vessels, although the 
not merely for the health and hap-'too have no “track-maintenance 
piness they give the children but,costs, are not nearly so economi- 
also for the effect they have on the'cal as river vessels. 

bringing-up of the children as “so-' There are frequent Jong - dis- 
cial” beings. Today, eveu with the tance sailings from Moscow, the 


nouncements on various sub- 
jects, that there will be a swing 
towards more functional archi- 
tecture and that the very gener- 
Ous state and trade union alloca- 
tion of funds for providing holi- 
day facilities will in fact, provide 
holiday facilities rather than 
showplaces. 


Possibly—for the Russians, as 
they themselves are the first to 
admit, are often guilty of over- 
compensation—the swing may go 
rather too far towards utilitarian- 
ism, but if that happens it will 
evoke no. very violent protest — 
from your correspondent, an 
unrepentant Scot. 


_—- 


ee 
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Says Nat tl — Tailing i in Discussion 
Statement of the Committee 


By FRED FINE 


Though the formal discussion 
initiated by the last meeting of 


our National Committee is only | 


a few weeks old, our self-ex- 
amination has in fact been un- 
der way for several years. It 
could not have been otherwise 
in face of the developing and 
acute isolation our Party was 
suffering and the apparent ste- 
rility of snany policies and tac- 
tics we were pursuing. 

The Draft Resolution on the 
1952 elections, a number of ar- 
ticles in Political Affairs (primar- 
ily several authored by John 
Swift) and the Draft Program of 
1954 were all part of the early 
phase of this mushrooming re- 
appraisal of our policies and 
style of work, They were a re- 
flection of the growing pressures 
of the situation in which our 
Party found itself and also the 
growing pressures in Our Own 
ranks for a turn to policies that 
associated us with masses and 
the main currents of American 
lite. There was also a sharp and 
grow ing dissatisfaction with var- 
ious estimates we had made and 
with the muddled and dogmatic 
perspectives we held out. 

In iny opinion, Comrade Den- 
nis’ report to the National Com- 
mittee does not sufficiently rec- 

ize the Draft Resolution and 

raft Program. It was the first 
“Stop, Look and Listen” sign 
our Party had gotten for a long 
time. And with all its errors 
and wrong estimates, the Drafts 
nevertheless helped to focus at- 
tention of the Party on the cru- 
cial need to re-enter the mass 
arena and to stay with the peo- 


ple. 


Some weeks ago, this Committee an- 
nounced the opening of a public discussion 
on the report of Comrades Eugene Dennis, 
Claude Lightfoot and Max Weiss to the 
National Committee of the CPUSA and 
urged the fullest participation of all Party 
members and organizations. 


We print in this issue the first articles 


that have been received. 


The discussion now being initiated is, 
of course, not entirely new. For some time 
now, there has been intense debate in the 
ranks of the Party on all phases of our 
work. A profound process of re-examina- 
tion is going on. There are differences of 
opinion within our ranks on a whole host 


position, 


about this. For only an open, frank and 
vigorous discussion in which every mem- 
ber honestly and frankly states his or her 
can guarantee that we will 
emerge with a stronger party and one more 
capable of truly serving and advancing the 


welfare of the American people and the 


cause of Socialism. 
We trust that this discussion will mark 


a new stage; in that it will help further 


of questions. There is nothing alarming 


deepen our understanding of the past, both 
in its positive and negative features, as 
well as increasingly bring forth much more 
thinking with regard to future perspectives. 

We urge upon everyone fullest partic- 
ipation in this discussion. 


DISCUSSION COMMITTEE 


COMMUNIST PARTY 


"MOVED IN RIGHT 
DIRECTION 


The two draft documents, 
and several of the more import- 
ant articles by John Swift, etc., 
suffered from equivocations and 
inconsistencies, and some of the 
correct conclusions reached 
were modified in the final draft 
or succeeding article. Neverthe- 
less, they moved in the right 
direction and were therefore 
helpful. 

What was emerging in fact 
‘were varying and clashing esti- 
mates and conflicting tactical 
conclusions, and we were wit- 
nessing a developing struggle 
within the Party for a more cor- 
rect and effective program and 
line (hampered considerably by 
the difficulties of collective dis- 
cussion in face of the severe at- 
tacks to which our Party was 
subjected and the fact that 
many of our leading people and 
Party organizations were dis- 
persed or inoperative. 

The fact remains that many 
conclusions stated in Gene~ Den- 
nis’ report were arrived at in 
various clubs, in some Party 
committees, and in coffee klat- 
ches, a year ago, two years ago, 
and in some instances four years 
ago. 

This is not to say that there is 
unanimity in our Party today, 
or that all have: arrived at thie 
main conclusions ‘of the Dennis 
report. The discussion in our 


Party today is very uneven—in 
some quarters far advanced, in 
some places only in its earliest 
phases. 

Nevertheless, it is becoming 
rapidly apparent that: 

1) The National Commies 
in some important respects is 
stil] tailing the discussions al- 
ready under way and must rap- 
idly catch up with it and give 
it more adequate leadership; 

2) The overall and inadvert- 
ent effect of what is essentially 
a correct analysis of past esti- 
mates and mistakes tended to 
give the impression that our 
whole past was one big bank- 
rupt episode, and there are also 
some views heard that we are 
politically and spiritually incap- 
able of new initiatives and new 
advances; . 

3) The N.C. failed as yet ade- 
quately to meet the challenge 
put by one comrade as follows: 
We don’t only want to know 
where we've been, but where 
were going, and how do we get 
from where we: are to where 
were going. / 


RE-EXAMINATION 
BY MANY FORCES 


The current discussion among 
members and sympathizers of 
the CPUSA is not entirely 
unique nor is it limited to Amer- 
ican Communists. The entire 
thinking world is engaged in a 
sweeping and probing re-exam- 
ination and “agonizing reap- 
praisal” of a kind rarely witness- 
ed in human history. This is true 
in the Socialist countries. 

This is true in the capitalist 
countries of Western Europe 
among all major political cur- 
rents, and this is certainly true 
our own country among the va- 
rious groupings of the Left, in 


the progressive and liberal move-- 


ment as a whole and in the Na- 
tion at large. J. Alveraz Del Vayo 
(The Nation, June, 9, 1956), 
writes as follows: 

“Throughout the labor move- 
ment and the Left in Europe a 
critical discussion is takirig place 
which must eventually i baiiines 


- yh waa of this continent and 
e world scene. The main 
one ta are the Socialist and 


Communist parties, but it in- 


volves rank-and-file workers as 
well as theorists and party lead- 
ers. And if the Twentieth Con- 
gress of the Communist Party is 
the point of departure for the 
great debate, other factors play 
a role as well—not the least the 
vacuum created by the present 
world transition from cold war 
to a curious kind of: peace in 
which disarmament conferences 
and H-bomb explosions alternate 
in making headlines.” 

He reports that among the 
Communists, “The outward mani- 
festations of Communist unrest 
in France are the brilliant pole- 
mics of the intellectuals. ... But 
more important than the verbal 
thrusts and counter-thrusts by 
the theorists is the ferment at 


“work in the party. cells which 


shows the depth of the change 
that has taken place not only in 
France but in the Communist 
movement all over Europe.” 

As regards the Socialists of 
Westem Europe, he writes, “As 
political entities, the Socialists 
are still very powerful in Eu- 
rope. . Nevertheless a pro- 
found malaise can be detected 
among the rank and file and 
among a growing minority of 
Socialist leaders.” 


DEBATE IN OUR COUNTRY 


In the United States, Dr. 
Nathan M. Pusey, president of 


FRED FINE 


Harvard University, stated in his 
baccalaureate address at Hfar- 
vard, “There are hardly any areas 
in human thought today whose 
protagonists are as confident as 
to the adequacy of their expla- 
nations as their predecessors 
seemed to be only a ‘%hort time 
ago.” ) 

We know of the articles by 
liberals like Milton Mayer and 
the polemics in The Reporter 
magazine between Arthur Schle- 
singer, Jr., and many others with 


regard to a program for liberals. 
We know of the developing re- 
valuation by prominent leaders 
of the Democratic Party, as in 
Dean Acheson’s recent book. 
And the Carnegie Hall svmpo- 
sium sponsored by the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation is not the 
least important of these develop- 
ments. 


Our Own Party's self. critica] 
examination is taking place 
against this, backdrop. It has 
been sharpened and aggravated 
by the last ten years of our 
Party’s history in which we have 
suffered retreats, losses, and 
growing isolation. And more re- 
cently the impact of the 20th 
Congress of the CPSU and sub- 
sequent developments in Social- 
ist countries have loosened some 
old moorings and put into ques- 
tion some of our most hallowed 
concepts. 


In this vast surging discussion 
and re-assessment, there are two 
dangers for our Party. The first 
and main danger is to see our 
Party's = ogg narrowly, in- 
trospectively and divorced from 
this overall ferment and the 
world situation which has stim- 
ulated it. This would end in 
aridity. A failure to see the mag- 
nitude of the problems, the dy- 
namism of the period, that we are 

at transition period in 
wast its istory and a period of re- 
alignment in our own country— 
would mean failing to see the 
forest for the trees. Any narrow 
and parochial limitations on the 
debates, any uneasiness about the 


a. or vigor of :dissent. will : 
feed dogmatic attachments to the » 


past as well as encourage open 


or covert tendencies to stand- 
patism. 


We can only welcome al! ef- 
forts to review the estimates of 
Our Party, the program of our 
Party, our tactics and line, our 
principles of organization and 
style of work-as long as it is 
animated by the paramount con- 


| cern of how we can best defend 


the interests of the Amcrican 
working class and popular mass- 
es, how to advance our national 
well-being and the cause of So- — 
Such discussion, to be 
most useful, will seek not only 
an ultimate regrouping of all 
Socialist-minded Americans, but 
inust search out the ways by 
which our Party can, beginning 
effect such changes in its 
program and methods as will 
speed the day of the Socialist 
regrouping and will make of our 
Party the most useful contribu- 
tor in this overall development. 


cialism. 


now, 


———_ 


SM ASHING ENTIRE PAS T 


There is another danger—(in 
this writer's opinion, a subordi- 
nate one)—which should not be 
ignored—the one which smashvws 
everything in the past and leaves 
people with 15,- "20 and move 
years of dedicated and selfless 
devotion to the cause of Social- 
ism and our country’s future, 
with nothing but a feeling of 
bankruptcy. This simply further 
disperses the Left. Conceived in 
negativeism one cannot expect 
that a new united American So- 
cialist movement with a correct 
and effective program will spring 
full-blown from the brow 0 
Jupiter. Wild-swinging tenden- 
cies can only repel many who 
want passionately to make fund- 
amental departures from sectari- 
anism and dogmatism but who, 
before totally surrendering all 
past views, want to understand 


‘better the new views advanced. 


No self-critical re-examination 
can have much meaning if it does 
not take as its point of departure 
and as its frame of reference the 
interests and needs of our coun- 
try. Certainly most of us are 
pretty much agreed that dne of 
the most fundamental and costly 
of our errors of the past was our 
divorcement from the mass move- 
ment. Will it be more than 
‘perenne ring if we are deep- 

y critical of our past errors along 

these lines and yet continue it in 
fact by a type of discussion that 
moves inward rather than out- 
ward? Shall we excoriate sectari- 
anism in the past only to give it 
sanction in the present? 

(Also, something is amiss with 
a discussion in our Party which 
simultaneously ignores a new 
book like Gil Green’s The Enemy 
Forgotten,—a valuable contribu- 
tion to the discussion in our Party 
and in the country at large, even 
though written months before the 
20th CPSU Congress and our last 
National Committee meeting. 
Only Illinois and California have 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Threat to Constitution Comes From Right 


By WM. SCHNEIDERMAN 


In the discussion now going 
on in-the Party on the National 
(Committee reports, we in the 
Party leadership, state or Na- 
tional, have a special responsi- 
bility io the membership to ana- 
J\ze our errors and explain the 
yeasons for them. ‘This article 
‘is only the barest beginning of 
ysuch an analysis to help open 
the discussion. in California. 

When we ask ourselves, why is 
it that the main characteristic 
of the Party policies for the 
Vours under review was that of 
sectarianism, I think that) one 
of the major reasons is that we 
Jiave never fully thomehit out the 
special way to apply our theory 
and line to peculiarily American 
conditions. 


Our Party has made and cor- 
rected two big theoretical devi: i- 
tions in its historv: Lovestone ‘Ss 
theorv of “American exception- 
alism” in the 20s, and more 
recently, Browder s theory of the 
bene volent role of monopoly 
capital, But this did not negate 
the necessity to Icarn how to 
apply Marxist principles to the 
special . characteristics of — the 
most powerful capitalist coun- 
trv in the world; the failure to 
do this has intensified our tra- 
ditional sectarianism from which 
we have Jong suffered. and in- 
creased our isolation. As a re- 
sult of this failure, even when 
we had a generally correct Hine, 
we showed the greatest weak- 
nesses in ils tactical application. 


RESULTS OF IGNORING 
TRADITIONS 


Our ignoring of the role of 
Aimerican traditions and institu- 
tions resulted in’ a number of 
mistakes both in our political 
estimates: und tactics, kor in- 


stance, our estimate of the = 
sibility of launching a_ thir 
party was based on the ferment 
going on in the Democratic 
party over the foreign and do- 
mestic pelicies of the Truman 
Administration. 

This ferment was especially 
evident in California in 1947 
and 1948, but the anticipated 
mass breakaway did not take 
place; what we overlooked was 
the powerful hold that the tra- 
ditional two-party system had 
on the people. It was especially 
in our state that we have seen 
many mass political movements 
arise and find independent ex- 
pression within the two-party 
system, but which did not ma- 
ture to the point of a mass 
breakaway and formation of a 
new purty. Had we not ig- 
nored this experience, we might 
not have made the wrong esti- 
mate of-the situation existing be- 
fore the 1948 elections, which 


obviously did not point as vet 


to a mass third party movement. 

Likewise, our National Com- 
mittee could not have mace the 
estimate it did of the fascist 
danger in 1951 and since, if. it 
had taken into account the strong 
democratic traditions and insti- 
tutions, (with all their limita- 
tions), of our country and its 
people. 

While it is true that the over- 
estimation of the speed of fasci- 
zation was linked with the be- 
lief that war was imminent, it 
also. reflected an under-estima- 
tion of the strong democratic 
roots of the American people, 
und the difficulties the ruling- 
Class would have to scrap bour- 
geois democracy in a country 
like ours. As a result, the Na- 
tional Comunittee acted as if fas- 
cism were already here or just 
around the corner and this mis- 
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By HOWARD JOTINSON 


Frank debate of diverse posi- 
tions, the self critical character 
and the direction of Dennis re- 
port and the discussions were 
the three standout features of 
the National Committee meet- 
iy to me. 

The general conclusion that 
the main errors in’ our policies 
for the past ten vears were of a 
Vanguardist, or sectarian 
character are doubly true in our 
work in the Negro people's 
movement. 

We took mechanical, dog- 
matic and sometimes artificially 
coutrived estimates and policies 
on the general American scene 
and proceeded to mechanically, 
dogmatically or artificially paste 
them on to the Negro people's 
movement. 

As a result, prestige, respect 
and mass influence that our 
movement had acquired among 
the Negro people has been whit- 
tled away to its lowest ebb 
decades. 

I was among those who 
shared fullv in the execution of 
these policies as well as in the 
formulation of some them. 

Without going inti the spe- 
cifies of a number of policies, 
which must be dove if our re- 
examination is to have depth, 
) would list a number of areas 
where our past general policy 
or estimates appears to me to- 


Work Among Negroes 5 uffered From Left Sectarianism 


dav. unsound and harmful. 
ATTITUDE TO CLASSES 

1. While supporting the idea 
of all-class unity, we conceived 
of its achievement through the 
Negro workers winning hege- 
mony over the Negro liberation 
movement and in the long run 
ousting the business and middle 
Class forces from leadership, 
except for individuals who sup- 
ported a working class aa st 
In a word, we had an outlook 
that the clash of class antago- 
nisms between the Negro middle 
and bourgeois class and the Ne- 
gyro workers was dominant and 
permanent. The harmony of in- 
terest of the various classes 
among the Negro people in 
Opposition to puncrow, we re- 
yarded as subordinate and 
temporary. 

This estimate was wrong and 
could only, and did influence a 
harrow, partisan and factional 


approach to the Negro people's 


movement. Our approach must 
base itself on the now more 
clearly established fact that the 
present day Negro movement is 
hased, as Reddick observes about 
Montgomery, on “interdenom- 
inational, interclass integration,” 
a unity of natural allies from all 
classes in which leadership is 
shared. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


MADE CENTRAL 

2. We made foreign policy 
the central issue before the Ne- 
yro movement rather than the 
civil rights issue. Life is show- 
ing that the civil rights’ issue, 
as long as jimcrow’s wings 
throw a shadow across America, 
was and will continue to be the 
dominant issue in Negro life. 

We failed to see the civil 
rights issue as a major contribu- 
tion to peace. Many times we 
gave the impression we only 
supported civil. rights struggles 
which were led by those who 
agreed with us on foreign 


policy 
We denounced Negro leaders 


a hh Arac ler. 


- and M 


SCHNEIDERMAN 


take had extremely harmful con- 
sequences for the party. 


Or take the question of the 
American road to Socialism. Our 
party showed initiative and made 
some positive contributions over 
the years in refuting the “for- 
eign-agent” slander and the false 
charge that we advocate force 
and violence. Our party consti- 
tution makes clear that we be- 
lieve that Socialism will come to 
the United States by the free 
choice of the majority of the 
American people, and no other 
way. But even here, we did not 
fully develop why we = could 
adopt this position. 


ROLE OF U. S. 
CONSTITUTION 


We could have pointed to the 
role of the U. S. Constitution in 
our country; — historically — the 
threat to it has come from the 
Right, and it was the progressive 
forces of society in each period 
which defended its democratic 
‘There are, of COUTSE, 


ee 


HOWARD JOHNSON 


in the NAACP, National Coun- 
cul of Negro Women, Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters as 
Uncle ‘loms, betrayers of. the 
Negro people, agents of Wall 
Street and even went so far as 
to include the Brooklyn Dod- 
gers. This fed thinking that we 
regarded civil rights as sec- 
he matiers. 


3. With our estimate that 
fascism was around the corner, 
we exaggerated the strength and 
influence of the Klan and the 
Dixiecrats as well as their 
ideology, white supremacy, 
among the white masses. We 
made mechanical analogies be- 
tween the German Jew and the 


U. S. Negro... 


This. fed tendencies in our 
own. ranks to underestimate 
gains in unity of Negro and 
white as well as the fighting 
capacities of the Negro people’s 
movement in the South. 


In this respect we lagged far 


behind the leadership of the 


established organizations who at 
the hei 
arthyism projected: the 


t of the Korean war. 


many other factors involved, but 
we could have made our posi- 
tion more understandable in 
terms of American history. Had 
we made this clearer, then it 
would have been easier to ex- 
plain to the American people 
why we believe the American 
road to Socialism will not follow 
the Russian path, but can be a 
constitutional road. 


Another example of our failure 
to take into account specific 
American conditions is our re- 
peated predictions of an econ- 
omic crisis that failed to come 
about. These predictions were 
based on the assumption that 
the economic cycle would de- 
velop in its familiar classical 
form, as though nothing had 
changed since Marx’s profound 
analysis of the workines of the 
capitalist system, or even since 
Lenin had further analyzed its 
modern imperialist stage. 

We have made no real analysis 
of what new factors, both within 
the American economy and in its 
relations with the rest of the 
world, have delayed the an- 
ticipated post-war crisis of Over- 
production. The fact is that 
American production, with all its 
enormous capacity, has not yet 
outstripped its market, and we 
have explained the economic 
measures which made this pos- 
sible as temporary props which 
could nat last; but these meas- 
ures are increasingly being 
adopted for prolonged periods, 
and may become imore or less 
permanent features by which 
American monopoly capital seeks 
to maintain itself. at home, and 
in competition with its imperial- 
ist rivals as well as with the so- 
cialist world. 

The contradictions of capital- 
ist society remain and even mul- 
tiply, but we must examine in 
Ww hat way these new lactors act 


ee ee 


slogan) of confidence 
timisin, “Free by 63°. 


DOCTRINAIRE APPROACH 


4. Our rigid and doctrinaire 
approach to an economic crisis 
was translated in some periods 
to mean that jobs were the cen- 
tral and kev issue in Negro life. 
At the same time the Negro peo- 
ples movement was raising, as 
the central issues, desegregation 
in schools and housing or other 
issues though not ceasing activity 
on behalf of Negro employment. 

5. Our faulty economic esti- 
mate led to wrong policies in 
the trade union field reflected 
particularly in our support to 
the ill-fated Negro Labor Coun- 
cil. It started off with the handi- 
cap of being ~onsidered a 
divisive force and resulted in the 
isolation of scores of outstanding 
Negro trade union militants with 
a large number now cut off from 
the labor movement altogether. 

6. All of these estimates in 
policies had a decisive influence 
on our evaluation of present day 
Negro leadership. We set up the. 
vardstick of pro-war or pro- 
peace and everyone who did not 
speak up against the invasion of 
Korea became a “reformist,” 
“opportunist,” “social democrat,” 
“nationalist,” or “Uncle Tom.” 
We did not visualize unity by 
anyone in the final analysis un- 
less they were influenced with 
a Marxist outlook or were mov- 
ing in ‘that direction. Sometimes 
we were- edgy about non-party 
Marxists. Surely, today new as- 
sessments must be made of 
leaders like A. Philip Randolph, 
Roy Wilkins, Ralph _Bunche, 
Adam Clayton . Powell and 
others if our past narrow policy 
is to be fully scrapped. 


MUST STUDY PAST 


7. A revaluation should go 
back beyond 1946, We should 
study such developments as the 

split in, the National Negro 

ongress in 1940 over the non- 


and = op- 


aggression pact, the effect of our 
rejection. .of the Pittsburgh . 


on the operation of economic 
laws. 


On this as on other questions 
under discussion, we have ex- 
hibited the same common weak- 
ness in the application of Marx- 
ist theory to the American scene, 
and as a-consequence, we have 
also committed sectarian errors 
in failing to gear our tactics to 
the level of understanding of the 
American workers. ‘This is es- 
pecially evident when we come 
to review our mistakes on the 
Negro question and in the trade 
union field. 


INNER-PARTY DEMOCRACY 


But whatever the reason for 
them, our mistakes would have 
been uncovered and corrected 
sooner if we had genuine Party 
democracy operating at all levels 
of the party, and if we had fol- 
lowed the practice of testing our 
policies in action, reviewing them 
periodically, and changing them 
if experience Randel it. There 
were times when security reasons 
made the practice of collective 
leadership and Party democracy 
extremely difficult; but at no 
time can we say that it was im- 
possible to achieve this objective, 
even when the Party was under 
severest attack. 


Our state and national leader- 
ship is justifiedly under the sev- 
erest criticism for its respon- 
sibility in this situation. We 
need an overhauling of loug- 
standing practices in our meth- 
ods of work, and to re-open the 
channels of Party discussion, 
criticism and self-criticism, as a 
normal function of the party, and 
not an extraordinary — special 
event which comes around when 
there is a crisis. Jn the long 
run, we will have more unity 
and more understanding, and as 
a result a more effective party 
of the American working pe ople. 


— ee 


Double-V 
and the early attitude we took to 
the March-on-Washington. 


Couriers campaign, 


Such an examination would 
reveal how deep-rooted = and 
enduring sectarian outlooks have 
dominaied our movement, even 
when we were committing the 
most vulgar right opportunist 
errors. . 

For the above reasons a ma- 
jor battle, what I: would con- 
sider “a crash program, against 
left sectarianism” educative, 
persuasive and convincing is a 
most vital need if our movement 
is to regain its mass ties with 
the Negro people. 

This cannot be the sole 
remedy. Present discussion 
points to questions of larger 
scope than the IJeft sectarianism 
which shackles our movement. 
The influence of Stalinist 
thougth covering a gamut of dis- 
tortions of Marxism on policy 
and theoretical questions de- 
serves deep study. Our past 
concepts of Jeft sectarianism do 
not cover these problems in the 
Negro field or other areas of 
work. The extent to which we 
substituted Stalinist homiletics 
for the Marxist dialectic method 
demands major, reappraisal. I 
Hope to throw some of my re- 
actions on this score and also 
on the subject of white chauvin- 
ism and the struggle for Negro 
rights into another letter, if 
second rounds are not limited 
by space problems. 


Upholds Duty to Crticize 


By STEVE NELSON 


The 20th Congress brought 
out a great many positive 
achievements in the Soviet Un- 
~ jon. On the basis of the develop- 
ment of this once backward 
comtry into one of the most 
modern industrial nations in the 
world, the Congress was able 
to project the 6th five - year 
Plan, which is even more far- 
reaching than the preceding 
ones. Despite attempts by the 
imperialists to isolate the Soviet 
Union, it has emerged as a great 
force, allied with many nations, 
which though based on different 
economies and forms of govern- 
ment, have become allies in the 
fight for peace and security, 
and for the well-being of all peo- 
ples. | 

These important — achieve- 
ments, which even the most vi- 
cious anti-Sovieteers cannot de- 
ny, must not obscure the fact 
that grave crimes and mistakes 
were revealed in Soviet life. 
These revelations demand of ev- 
ery thinking person, and espe- 
cially of every advocate of So- 
cialism, to think most deeply 
thout these events and their 
siznificance. 

In the past, early Marxist 
thinkers, while) working out 
what Socialism would offer. in 
an economic sense, and how 
much superior it would be to 
capilalisin, could not work out 
in all details how a_ Socialist 
society would function in an 
economic, administrative, and 
political sense. Only general 
outlines could) be worked out, 
in their time. 

The establishment of Social- 
isin in the USSR confirmed the 
basic theoretical conclusions of 
Marxists that a Socialist svstem 
is more rational, can offer more 
to mankind's security, than capi- 
talism. 

The rapid growth of the USSR 
has proved this point conclusive- 
ly. Thev have solved the prob- 
dem of crisis, of over-production, 
of unemployment and insecurity. 
This tremendous economic and 
pimecring effort in the USSR 
was hailed by all supporters of 
Socialism enthusiastically. — But 
very little attention was paid to 
the other side of life in the So- 
viet Union, which only now is 
receiving serious attention. 


NOT BY BREAD ALONE 


It is a fact that man does not 
live by bread alone; that there 
are needs as important as food 
itself to make full life. The ques- 
tion of relations of man to man; 
man to society; his political, 
legal, social, collective, and in- 
dividual rights. His access to the 
best education; conquest of sci- 
ence, art and culture, are as im- 
portant as economic security. 

Undoubtedly, the USSR and 
the world Marxist movement is 
at a turning point, and is tak- 
ing the blinders off from. the 
previous single track approach; 
of seeing only the economic and 
scientific advance of Socialism, 

while failing to pay attention to 

the mistakes and crimes which 
brought harm to the develop- 
ment of Socialism. 

It is our duty to assess these 
weaknesses in the course of this 
pre-convention discussion — and 
draw conclusions from them. 


WHAT WERE SOME OF 
THESE MISTAKES 


1. The Party and the govern- 
ment of the USSR, have become 
a personal dictatorship of an in- 


dividual. 


2. Under this dictatorship, | 


Socialist democracy almost van- 
ished, democratic | centralism 
having become a cover-up for 
bureacracy. 

3. Criticism of leaders of the 
government and the Party be- 
came unknown. 

4. Laws and courts were sup- 
planted by arbitrary police rule. 

5. Political disagreements led 
to political purges; reminiscent 

some 


bourgeois revolutions. 


(French), to the disgust of all 
advocates of Socialism. 

6. Serious errors were com- 
mitted on the national question, 
which Jed to serious mistakes on 
the Jewish question and = on 
other minorities. This also was 
the main cause for the break in 
relations with Jugoslavia. 

7. Weaknesses in art and cul- 
ture, historical writings, and 
many other fields too numerous 
to mention here, were revealed 
by the Congress. 

There are Comrades who ob- 
ject to discussing these ques- 
tions, frankly and sharply. Their 
attitude is expressed in the 
statement; “We must see the 
positive things which came out 
of the Congress.” ; 

Posing ‘the question this way, 
fails to recognize that the above 
mentioned crimes took place 
because errors in the early days 
of the USSR, were sloughed 
over and even if noticed, it was 
urged that they were of second- 
ary importance. The big prob- 
lem was to defend the first So- 
cialist country; thus the em- 
phasis on the accomplishments, 
became primary, and mistakes 
were unnoticed or covered up. 
This was done, especially, be- 
cause the enemies of Socialism 
were bent on destroying it. 

Todav we have a new sitta- 
tion. There is more than one So- 
cialist Country in’ the world, 
There are other countries which 
are allied with Socialist nations, 
and are its friends and not. its 
enemies. Together thev staid as 
a powerful deterrent to efforts 
to undermine Socialism; and for 
real independence of these nen- 
tral nations. ‘Thus, todav, it. is 
possible to make an objective 
examination of Socialist coun- 
tries, including closer examina- 
tion of weaknesses and wrong 
policies and errors. 

The examination of the seri- 
ous mistakes in the USSR de- 
mand of all believers in Social- 
isin to raise the matter of So- 
cialist’ relationships to a new 
stage. Our relationship must be 
based on criticism and _ self-cri- 
ticism between Socialist and 
Communist Parties of different 
countries and of one Socialist 
country to another. There can 


he neither leaders nor _ parties. 


who are beyond criticism, and 
who can abstain from self-criti- 
cism, anywhere. 

The mistakes in the USSR 
and similar mistakes in other So- 
cialist countries demand of all 
believers in Socialism that this 
new element in our relations be- 
comes our guiding light. It. is 
in this spirit that our convention 
must make criticism of weak- 
nesses which we still see. but 
which were barely dealt with by 
the 20th Congress. 

It is inconceivable that after 
such major mistakes were re- 
vealed, that there is not a reso- 
lution or a speech at the Con- 
gress, nor even a whiff ot self- 
criticism by the leadership of its 
own errors. In this respect, the 
Congress made no departure 
from the previous practices un- 
der Stalin. Although the pres- 
ent leaders have been correcting 
errors for the last three vears, 
they were not concretely spelled 
out at the 20th Congress. 

If these errors were made, 
then what is wrong with placin 
them squarely in a self-critical 
way to 0 everyone what they 
were, where they stem from, to 
what degree one or the other 
leader was responsible for them, 
to what degree the collective was 
responsible, and how they are 
to be avoided in the future? 


SHOULD NOT 
DODGE QUESTION 


In expressing this thought to 

a friend, he asked, “Isn't it more 
important that they are correct- 
the. errors,: than to whip 
themselves by words and i¢so- 
lutions and speeches?. And what 


right do we have to criticize. 


them?” :. Ta‘ me; this .is simply 


Sty gas eee 


STEVE NELSON 


type of relations which I think 
must govern relations between 
Communists and Socialist par- 
ties and nations, should make it 
the duty of all advocates of So- 
ciaHsm to raise questions, which 
in their mind, do not square 
with basie Marxist concepts. 

This lack of criticism in the 
USSR and the CPSU is one im- 
portant weakness still evident in 
the CPSU. Laying the responsi- 
bility for the errors at the door- 
step of the “cult of the individ- 
ual” and on the “Beria gang” is 
not sufficient. These are not full 
explanations. Not every mistake 
can be blamed on the “cult,” and 
even the existence of the “cult” 
rests on the responsibility of the 
present leaders to a greater ex- 
tent than they recognize. It is 
evident that many of the mis- 
tukes in the USSR during the 
eva of the “cult” stemmed from 
“policy,” and more than one per- 
son must have been responsible 
for these policies. 


It appears that the basic factor 
which gave rise to serious er- 
rors now criticized in the USSR 
stemmed from the wrong esti- 
mite by the Party of the char-, 


acter of the class struggle in 
the USSR. 


Stalin was the arch- 
itect of the concept that as the 
progress toward Socialism ad- 
vances, the class struggle sharp- 
ens in the country. : 


This theory was aceepted by 
the CPSU leaders. It can be 
said that most Communists ac- 
cepted this proposition as valid, 
and if there were any questions 
voiced anywhere, they were dis- 
missed because of the feeling 
that the CPSU leadership, be- 
ing the only ones who faced this 
problem in reality, could best an- 
swer it. As for us, it was only, 
a theoretical or hypothetical 
question at best. 


After World War JT, other 
countries had to cope with this 
— It was then that this 
yecame a practical question in 
other Jands and here new an- 
swers were sought and found. 
Close examination shows that it 
was this policy which led to the 
mnany mistakes and crimes com- 
mitted which are now generally 
attributed to the “cult of the in- 
dividual.” 


WRONG POLICY 


The theory that the class 
struggle sharpens under Social- 


ism, calls for extermination of 


the: enemy. Thus, the secret 
police, the legal arm of the gov- 
ernment, and the courts, could 
and did devise frame-ups of 
people and those who did it 
even felt justified in doing it. 


In such an atmosphere, a po- 


Jitical opposition, “if permitted 


to Operate, can join the. class 


enemy”; thus to prevent such © 


an eventuality, it is best to ar- 
-rest them or even shoot them; 
and-to-de it even without a trial. 
It seems .to: me, therefore, that 


me Go: borane the age 


excesses and: crimes. - 


dodging the question. The new’ against-the Party were. commit-' 
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' Party's 


ted as much as the crass crimes 
of cultism. 


Stalin, who was the architect 
of this policy, and who Segan 
more and more to disregard 
democratic procedures, gave 
vent to the worst features of it. 


He was surrounded by many 
zealots who carried his policy 
out with a vengeance. 

By wav of illustration, Jet us 


cite the example of the Jewish ° 


question in the USSR. The mis- 
takes and crimes against the 
Jewish people arose out of wrong 
policy. While the sharpest strug- 
gle against anti-Semitism’ was 
conducted in the USSR from its 
very inception, there developed 
what we may call an assimila- 
tionist theory, that became the 
policy or the Jewish 
question. Because Jewish peo- 

le could get jobs and play a 
Clie role in industry and 
government and cultural life as 
Russians, this theory gained cur- 
rency as Valid. The national as- 
pirations and sympathies with 
Jews. of the world for national 
statehood were considered re- 
actionary “cosmopolitanism.” 
This svmpathy was supposed to 
be in conflict and hostile to So- 
cialis. 

This policy Jed to the frame- 
ups of the Jewish doctors, writ- 
ers, and cultural leaders by the 
secret police. Phe “Beria’s” took 
advantage of a “wrong pslicy.” 
Yet, FT fail to see anv criticism 
or admission of error in’ the 


speeches of the report of the 


Congress on this question, 

I think we ought to tell the 
Soviet comrades that it was these 
mistaken) and wrong policies 
which Jed to the crimes. They 
should face up to it. To place 
blame only on the “cult” and 
on Beria, is. not a full explana- 
tion. To this date, the Soviet 
leaders have not spoken out on 
what happened on the Jewish 
question in the USSR, while we 
get “explanations” from War- 
saw. ‘Their silence on this ques- 
tion only compounds the crime. 
When they examine it, they will 
find that their policy was wrong 
on the Jewish question dating 
back over 20) vears. 


While the Congress registered | 


important steps in the direction 
of correcting errors, it’s time to 
tell our Soviet comrades that 
they stand before the minor of 
the world, and that we are in- 
terested both in their successes 
and in their elimination of errors. 

We are anxious that they make 
as few errors as possible. Our 


criticism of errors does not. in 


the Jeast shake our confidence in 
Socialisin. We know these. er- 
rors are not a product of Socjal- 
ism, but rather a remnant of the 
pasl society. 

NO ENCQURAGEMENT 

OF CRITICISM 


Yet it must be stated that the 
present Soviet leaders have yet 
to make a step in the direction 
of encouraging criticism by the 
rank and file of its leaders, and 
that includes the Central Com- 
mittee, itself. ‘The Central Com- 
mittee still perpetuates the no- 
tion that it is a crime against So- 
cialism to criticise the leadership. 

Alter such serious errors are 
revealed in the Party, the leader- 
ship ought to invite criticism, 
even if some of it goes “over- 
board.” This leadership ought 
also to refresh itself with new 
leaders.. ‘This would show that 
there is a sharp break with the 
past. | 


It is not sufficient for the 


editorial in the Prava to speak | 


about the “Marxist-Leninist lead- 
ership of the Central Commit- 
tee,” as proof that the Party is 
right on all questions. After 


such serious errors, such editorial © 


comment does not-carrv weight. 


Correct action in practice speak 
Jouder than ‘wards. But because 
errors-revenled. were most shack- 
.ing,- there- must be'a departure 
.on the 
by the: C ‘ leadership. ‘sed 8 


ion of: self-critkism 
We- are. aceustomed. to -seeing: 


. gach crimes in- bourgevis soatety:. . 
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But then we know the rottenness 
of bourgeois morality. But we 
did not expect that such crimes 
would be committed in Socialist 
lands. In capitalist lands we saw 
such crimes and fought against 
them, of course. But that such 
errors should occur under Social- 
ism; that was literally unbelicv- 
able. Yet they occurred. They 
occurred in the USSR. That is 
an undisputable fact. 

If we had not idolized the 
USSR, and its leaders, we might 
have reacted to them = mere 
quickly. But with us, there ex- 
isted a notion that it was net 
our business to criticise a Party 
which “had more experience,” 
a Party in power. We hung back 
and put our uncritical support in 
its leadership. Now we know 
that this was wrong. That is the 
lesson, we must learn from this 
situation. We must not make the 
same mistakes again. 


DON’T MEET NEEDS 
Therefore, let us tell our Ruis- 


sian. comrades that certain of 
their deeds do not square with 


the demand of the hour. At this. 


juncture,- the most important 
evidence of the old weakness 
seems to rest in the Jack of self- 
criticism by the leadership of the 
CPSU. To keep silent on such 
matters docs not help the world 
struggle for Socialism. Our 
criticism, even if sharp, is mest 
to correct errors and thereby to 
inake Socialism more powertul 
morally and otherwise. Con- 
radely critiaism of errors and 
leaders who make. then, does 
not weaken Socialism. On the 
contrary, it strengthens it. 

It there be leaders who cai- 
not take such criticism, sooner or 
later, they will bring on the 
kind of harm reminiscent of Sti- 
lin. 
Raising the level of criticism 
to the international arena PHC LBAS 
that we are facing up te new 
problems. The addition of move 
Socialist countries to the lone 
USSK, inevitably posed — this 
question for us. There can be 
no true relations between Sociil- 
ist nations unless they are con- 
ducted on the basis of equality. 

This means that all questions 
must be faced up to in the min- 
ner that any scientific problem 
must be tackled—on the basis of 
facts, discussed on the basis of 
equality. Some comrades feat 
that such an attitude—an attitude 
of “inquiry” and discussions and 
criticism, will weaken interna- 
tionalism. The opposite is the 
truth. Real criticism will Jead 
to true answers to questions. and 
this will strengthen — interni- 
tionalism. 

Today we are not concerie ] 
only with the question of Jovw 
Socialism fares with Capitals 
in the fight for bread and peice 
—that is pretty well established. 
Now there must develop a new 
democracy — a new moraliiy — 
which is inherent in Socialism, 
but which has been marred by 
the mistakes now revealed in the 
USSR. World Communist critic- 
ism can and must help in this 
struggle. 


FRED FINE 


(Continued from Page 7) 
shown any appreciatoin of the 
value of this book). 


REVIEW OF PAST 


Let us hasten to add that this 
fs in no way a call to avoid a 
very necessary and most funda- 
mental re-examination of the 
past, one which is more farreach- 
ing and total in its depth and 
breadth than has hitherto taken 
place. What troubles this writer 
is that while we are showing 


flashes of 20-20 hindsight, our 


diseussion is sti weak and un- 
certain. as to what lies .ahead. 
Some of this is inevitable. and 
even desirable-since everybody 
is wary of blueprints and pat 
answers. -- However, the main 


fault for thie lew in the tardy and 


, wate lead-given as yet-by .. 
frome eee wr oro HAUT Aor: 
(To Be Continued next Week) . .. 
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By PHILADELPHIAN 


I believe that the CPUSA 
faces the most serious crisis in 
its history. For a number of 
years, our membership has been 
falling off and by now has reach- 
ed the lowest point in two dec- 
ades. Furthermore, there is 
amongst the membership a con- 
fusion and lack of confidence in 
the party that go far deeper 
than anything I have seen in 
over 20 years of experience in 
the party. 

The reason does not lie in 
the objective situation, that is 
certain. Regardless of the weak- 
nesses recently examined in the 
S.U., it is obvious that socialism 
is advancing all over the world. 


Even in this country one can. 
note an increased interest in so- 


cialism. There are also the ad- 
vances in the colonial liberation 
movement and in the move- 
ment of the Negro people in 
our own country. Furthermore, 
throughout the world, and in 
the U.S.A. as well there has 
been a continued advance in 
the trade union movement. Fi- 
nally, there is beginning a re- 
examination of many questions, 
both theoretical and program- 
matic, which will facilitate the 
movement toward unity amongst 
various organizations of social- 
ist minded workers. 

In plain language, if our party 
hasn't grown in the midst of 
this generally favorable situa- 
tion, its our own fault. We 
have been weakened because 
we became isolated from these 
people's movements. Not the 
attacks, but our own isolation 
is the root cause of our troubles. 

While the report does men- 
tion some of our errors, I do 
not think it reflects a sober rec- 
ognition of how serious is the 
Crisis Our party faces and how 
much damage has been caused 
by our left-sectarian errors of 
the Jast 10 years. 

I definitely do not believe in 
a so-called “balznced” approach 
to this question of our errors. 
We have been essentially wrong; 
and there is no sense trying to 
console ourselves with some 
small matters. about which we 
may have been right. 

After yery serious thought, I 
am convinced that in a political 
sense I have completely wasted 
the last 10 years of my life. I 
haven't built anything of value 


to the workers, I haven't led 
any mass movements. The only 


thing I have to show for this 


time is a number of <ad lessons 
learned. Some of us have had 
slightly more positive experi- 
ences, but the work of all of us 
has been terribly limited, and 
narrow. 

SO-CALLED ‘BALANCE’ 


ON WAR QUESTION 


As an example of the so-called 
“balanced” approach that I dis- 
agree with I want to criticize 
the way the report deals with 
our position on the war dan- 
ger. The report says that while 
there were serious weaknesses 
in our tactics and some vacilla- 
tion in our policy, still we start- 
ed out from an essentially cor- 
rect estimate of the danger of 
war. 

I disagree with this on two 
counts. First, the estimate and 


the policy by themselves meant 


nothing unless carried into life 
by proper tactcis. But more im- 
portant than that; I think the 
estimate was not correct. Our 
partys estimate was that the 
ruling circles in this country 
were hell-bent for an all out 
war against the socialist world. 
This estimate was arrived at by 
a dogmatic interpretation of 
theories of the crisis of world 
capitalism and the inevitability 
of war. 

No doubt many amongst the 
capitalists would have liked to 
start such a war. But their posi- 
tions, both political and eco- 
nomic, were not so weak that 
ae were impelled to venture 
such a desperate gamble. Fur- 
thermore, we did not sufficiently 
assess the effect of general war 
weariness on the one hand and 
the colonial liberation movement 
on the other hand as deterrents 
against such a war. 

It inevitably followed that our 
line on the danger of fascism 
was almost alarmist and unreal. 
I don't take time to develop 
this thought because of its close 
relation with the preceding 

int. However, I must chal- 
enge the statement of the re- 


port that we made a contribu- 


tion to the fight against McCar- 
thyism. The fact is, we were 
completely isolated from the 
movements which stopped Mc- 
Carthy, and we sentaialy didn't 
give them Ieadership. The only 


thing we can take credit for is 
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By GENE 
BRONX, N.Y.C. 

The Dennis report itemizes a 
host of misjudgements, errors as 
well as good things but there is 
virtually no analysis of anything. 
It seems to me to have the short- 
cut style of Readers Digest 
wihout that magazine's one re- 
deeming feature: brevity. It is 
particularly dangerous to speak 
of mistakes in estimating the 
economic situation in the past 
without documentation and then 
toss off generalities for what's 
ahead without detailing. 

Straws in the economic wind 
are significant when you know 
the wind. Dennis’ report also 
blurs the Meday-Reuther rela- 
tionship by an oversimplification 
of their differences on foreign 
policy. There’s a big hassle over 
unification which is related to 
organizing the unorganized as 
well as trade union political ac- 
tion. I don’t know how opposite 
the Reuther-Meany camps are 
on some of these questions. I 
don’t want to use the attitude 
to India as a shibboleth the way 
we once used the Marshall Plan. 
I think our General Secretary 
should go deeper. 


GLOSS OVER 
EARLY MISTAKES 


Dennis’ report seems to divide 
the last ten years into two pe- 
riods: Pn ams up until the time 
most, of the national leadershi 
went to jail and then the peri 


tow e ~~ 


since. The mistakes of the first 


period are glossed over while 


the errors of the second period 
are magnified and the positive 
features underplayed. 

For example: the outstanding 
contribution of the Draft Pro- 
gram was its contribution to our 
correct understanding of Mc- 
Carthyism and how to fight it. 
If I remember correctly, this was 
our number one job. But Dennis 
is critical because the program 
was not clairvoyant. Some lead- 
ers have the ability to foretell 
what civil liberties will look like 
under socialism in the U. S. 
Fortunately, the Drafting Com- 


‘mittee for the Program estimated 


their abilities more modestly 
and even then made mistakes. 


I might also add that I par- 
ticipated in a lot of discussions 
after the draft was published. I 
also went to the conference 
which finalized the program. I 
don’t think that the reports and 
summaries by Comrades Gannet 
and Perry accurately reflected 
the discussions down below. I 
think the program which 
emerged was a compromise. 


An example of the minimiza- 
tion of errors in the early period 
was the treatment of the state- 
ment that the Party’s declaration 
that the Vinson decision created 
a new situation was “open to 
misinterpetation.” Quite the 
contrary, the interpetation by 
the membership was true. The 
estimate was wrong. Let us not 


the courage of our leaders and 
members in standing up against 
the witchhunt. But this was not 
leadership; this was a very mod- 
est contribution to the fight. 

How is it that we made the 
mistakes which the report men- 
tions over a period of years, and 
‘we only now ate we starting to 
ook at them seriously? fWe 
did hint around at them a lit- 
tle in the past.) I am certain 
that it was the 20th Congress 
that forced these questions to 
the surface, partly because of 
the example it gave of self- 
criticism, partly because of the 
similarity of some of our er- 
rors to some of theirs, but most 
of all because the character of 
that congress was such as to 
stimulate frank and self critical 
thinking by every communist on 
the face of this globe. 


DOESN'T REFLECT 
20th CONGRESS 


The second main criticism I 
would make of the report is that 
it does not adequately reflect 
the enormous significance of the 
20th Congress for our party and 
for the socialist and communist 
movements ‘throughout _ the 
world. 


The Congress is the most im- 
portant gathering, I believe, 
that I have seen in my 25 years 
in the party. I consider it even 
more important than the famous 
7th World Congress of the C.I. 

There are great lessons in this 
congress for us. First, as a re- 
sult of the sharp pointing up of 
errors made by the Soviet party 
undoubtedly we have broken 
forever with the idealistic rever- 
ence we built up for it over a 
long period, when we attributed 
to it an infallibility which can- 
not exist in real life. 

However, we need to be quite 
clear that they are going to be 
the leading party of Socialism 
for a long time and we will con- 
tinue to have much to leam from 
them. The flippant criticisms of 
the Soviet Party which have 
lately cropped up in the D.W. 
don't do anybody any good. 

Another lesson from this con- 
gress is the fight against dogma- 
tism and the development of 
new theoretical approaches based 
on reality. This is especially im- 
portant for the American move- 
ment. In the past our party has 
taken a whole group of theses 


from Lenin and Stalin and tried 
to squeeze them into the Amer- 
ican picture with very little ad- 
justment, We must re-examine 
all these theses, such as the 
role of the state, the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, the con- 
- of party structure,. and 
others in the light of present 
day reality. Those concepts that 
we retain we must translate into 
American terms; some concepts 
will have to be altered. 

The final lesson from the 20th 
Congress which I will deal with 
is the struggle against the cult 
of the individual. You would 
think from the report that we 
don’t face that problem. But 
that is certainly not the case. 
We do face it. The report men- 
tions burocracy. Well, buro- 
cracy is just the reverse side of 
the cult of the individual, when 
you overemphasize the role and 
importance of leaders, you create 
burocracy and stifle initiative. 


FOSTER NOT INFALLIBLE 


Let me say here, that hav- 
ing had a very slight contact 
with Foster I know that he per- 
sonally is a very warm and mod- 
est man. But we absorbed the 
cult of the individual from the 
Soviet party and proceeded to 
surround Foster with an aura 
of wisdom and ascribed to him 
qualities of leadership that were 
way out of balance with the 
weak position our party found 
itself in. 


~ Foster has made enormous 
contributions, but he of course 


is not infallible. Certainly if our 


Party has made serious lett-sec- 
tarian mistakes, Foster, as_ its 
chairman, bears a large respon- 
sibility. Since the g¢- 
port does not deal with this 
question, I assume that the Na- 
tional Board has not yet frankly 
faced it. My firm opinion is 
that we have had the cult of 
the individual around Foster and 
from him on down around other 
lesser leaders, and the principle 
of collective leadership has al- 
most died in the process. 


The final point I wish to dis- 
cuss, around which I think the 
report is inadequate is the whole 
matter of a working class base 
and a working class orientation 
for our party. The great virtue 
of the CPUSA in the 1930s was 
its serious struggle to achieve a 


working class base. This strug- 
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blame the membership for mis- 
takes made by the leadership. 
MEMBERSHIP LOSS 


Another point: it is no secret 
from anyone that our member- 
ship was almost halved in the 
period 1950-1952. This was no 
ordinary decline. This was not 
attributable to objective factors 
exclusively. This is more than a 
quantitative drop which Dennis 
refers to in a general way. But 
in a report which is supposed to 
cover ten years—there’s no singl- 
ing out of this and no analysis. 


A couple of more points and 
then I’m through. The “flourish- 
ing” of our movement in the 
30's was most intimately related 
to the mass upsurge of the peo- 
ple. We didn’t suck it out of our 
thumbs. Certain objective con- 
ditions were present then which 
are absent today and may con- 
tinue to be absent in the period 
immediately ahead of us. 


Nevertheless, we treat the 
present problem in the nadir of 
our existence as though all we 
need do is change our posture 
and a few rules and the world 
will stand on its head. That's 
one of the reasons we didn't 
know when to retreat. We geed 
when we should have hawed. 
That is why I feel much more 
analysis is needed. 


We frequently set ourselves 
objectives as though we're ca- 
pable of anything we're. willing 
to decide upon. Let’s be honest. 
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On lots of things we are a spit 
in the wind. 


ANALYSIS NOT PROVED 


I agree with the characteriza- 
tion of sectarianism which is ap- 
plied to the errors but I dont 
think the report proves the 
point. But even accepting this, 
there's no indication of the way 
out. We're sectarian because we 
are isolated and isolated because 
we're sectarian. Where does this 
get us? When it comes to moving 
out on the $64 question the re- 
port plays it very close to the 
vest. 


I think we have to go back a 
lot more than ten years to, ap- 
preciate the fix we're in. I think 
we have to examine the manner 
in which we banished Browder 
(shades of Comrade Stalin and 
the way the CPSU destroyed 
elements which disagreed with 
them) and began to label every- 
thing which didn’t smack of 
military discipline as Brow- 
derism. 


Dennis states in his report that - 


up and down channels have to 
be opened. He acknowledges 
the greater isolation of the 
leadership from the masses than 
the membership. Bvt this isn’t 
going to be overcome making 
comrades feel “free” to criticize 
That freedom should not be a 
license or something which {s 
tolerated. Life has proven that 
the argumentation of those. dif- 
ferences is the essence of true 


Can CP Build Broad Socialist Movement? 


gle met with some success. The 
whole atmosphere around the 
party from top to bottom was 
a concern about the activities of 
the workers, a very conscious, 
organized determination to be 
a part of the working class. 


All that has vanished now; 
we are not that kind of party 
today. It seems to me that the 
report from the National Board 
should have dealt most: seri- 
ously with this aspect of the 
crisis in our party today. Why 
is it that the National Commit- 
tee frequently makes urgent de- 
cisions to concentrate on indus- 
try, but then in life SS 
to deconcentrate away from in- 
dustry even further? Why is it 
that workers have become such 
a small percentage of our mem- 
bership? Is it because workers 
have less courage than other 
people and couldn't stand the 
attacks? Hardly that. 


The reason for all this is that 
our policies have either been 
wrong or thev have been so ab- 
stract that they don't provide 
even communist workers with 
concrete guidance for the prob- 
lems they meet in their union 
activity. 

Our country is unique in one 
respect; that is, in the enormous 
size of the working class, in its 
high degree of organization, both 
industrially and through the 
unions and in its great power, 
both immediate and _ potential. 
It ought to be clear that no so- 
cialist movement will -grow in 
this country until it takes root 
in that great working class. 
Above all other tasks, it should 
be the task of the National Com- 
mittee to face and cope with 
this task of orentating our party 
back toward the working class. 
The report does not give any 
indication of serious concern 
about this problem. 


My remarks are so sharp be- 
cause I am very worried about 
the future of this party. I am 
afraid that unless the National 
Committee looks back at its 
work with a much more critical 
eye, this party will not play 
much part in the building of a 
broad socialist movement which 
I am certain the American work- 
ing class will begin to develop 
before very long. 


— | 


Party Must Examine History Beyond 10-Year Period 


collective leadership. . 

The discussions of the 20th 
Congress and our own errors is 
one more indication. I feel the 
Dennis report inadequate be- 
cause discussion among the 
membership is way ahead of the 
National Committee. } 

What disturbs me most of all 
is that I am certain that national 
comrades are capable of greater 
leadership than is being given. 
Some of the rambling nature of 
my letter and many other let- 
ters arises because the best and 
most experienced leaders of our 
movement have not entered into 
the fray—as individuals. It has 
not helped matters any that 
there was unanimity. What were 
the polemics? Who argued for 
what position and why? This 
is what the discussion is sore- 
ly Jacking. 
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TV VIEWS 


THREE O'CLOCK on Friday 
afternoon is an awkward time 
for me to be captured by TV, 
for my duty is to prepare the 
Friday night supper, and at pre- 
cisely that time I start on the 
rice. This is a 
¢om p! icated 
procedure, in HBR: *6 
which I fry the G&% 
raw rice with Be 
onions for 10 Ree 
minutes, then 
keep — 
water an 
soup at regu- @ 
lar __ intervals, 
while I run be- ™™ 
tween the TV and the kitchen 
during the commercials. 

One Friday I burned some: of 
tle rice. That was when the 
Miuatinee Hour presented “Au- 
tumn Crocus” by C. L. Anthony. 
The announcement had said 
Margaret Truman would appear 
in this play, in which she had 
starred in summer stock. The 


housewife audience of the Mat- 
inee Hour was doubtless eager 
to see the President’s daughter, 
and so was I, but. Miss Truman 
was ill, and her part as Frannie 


Dear 


————— 


Editor 


Grey in “Autumn Crocus” was 
taken by Marilyn Erskine, a 


marvelously sensitive actress. 
* 


THE PLAY is set in a Swiss 
mountain resort, ‘where sunset 
and evening star and a gallant 
innkeeper and background music 
from Schumann conspire against 
the defenses of Frannie Grey, a 
virginal vacationing Cleveland 
schoolteacher. The vacation {s 
nearly over, Frannie is “past 
99,” and so we waver with her 
as she hears in the —— the 
last call of summer, Jove bright- 
ening for the first and perhaps 
the Lost time, like the autumn 
crocus that bloom with the eolors 
of spring. 

We waver with Frannie, and 
we weep with her over discovery 
that the meek servant in the 
kitchen is the innkeepers wife. 
We almost cheer, her on as, de- 


‘spite this disclosifre, she totters 


closer to the bring When Cleve- 
land and consciénce win out, 
and Frannie tearfully turns away 
from her Jover, we share the sobs 
of the entire cast, in a play that 
scorns the easy comfort of a 


happy ending but is all art for 


Letters f-om Readers 


The views expressed in the letters printed below do not neces- 
sarily reflect our own. However we are vlad to present their opin- 
ions and invite others to write to this coltemn. 


Time Is Ripe 
To Unionize South 
MIAMI, Fla. 

Dear Editor: | 

There was a new fresh breeze 
in the air at the membership 
meeting of the Miami Local of 
ILGWU, held at Electricians’ 
Hall on Thursday, May 31, to 
hear the reports of the national 
convention. | 


The new atmosphere was ap- 
parent, first of all, in the atten- 
dance. ‘The membership of the 
Local is almost 1,300. Some 300 
chairs had been set up, but as 
the members kept. trooping in, 
more and more chairs were 
brought in. The attendance, soon 
totaled an unprecedented 900! 
The majority of the workers were 

oung women, predominantly 
SEE Agseticans and some 10 or 
12 Negro women. The seating 
was not segregated. 


The delegation of three — a 
~Neyro woman presser, a young 
Latin-American woman operator, 
and the Local's manager,—were 


introduced. 


The Negro woman delegate 
briefly expressed her pride and 


leasure in attending the Atlantic | 


City gathering which, she em- 
phasized, was not segregated. 
The Latin-American woman del- 
egate spoke first in Spanish, and 
then translated her remarks into 
English. In her 5-minute report 
she singled out the questions 
that most impressed her at the 
convention, namly, the speech of 
Mr. Gaitskell, and the promised 
organizing drive in the South 
which would have great impor- 
tance to Florida workers. 

In the course of Mr. Macey’s, 
the manager's, speech, he made 
prond reference to the great 
improvements in wage standards 
ushered in by the union. But 
when he stated how glad he 
was that many union members 
receive $60 or $70 a week, he 
was interrupted by a voice from 
the rear of the hall, saying, 
“Theres no such pay in my 
shop. We don't even ‘get the 
$1 minimum.” Mr. Macey heed- 
ed intrusion and asked the speak- 
er to come forward. The worker 
readily went to the front of the 
hall and showed her pay en- 
velope to the manager. “Ver 
bad,~-said Mr. Macey. “That's 
very bad . . . come in and see 
me in the union office tomorrow. 


This pratist be Changed.” 

Mr. Wechsler, the educational 
director, in explaining the heed 
tor a dunes hike trom $3 to $3.50 
a month, spoke at great length 
of the great organizing drive tor 
which these funds would be 
used. He said such a drive is 
now in progress in Miami, and 
that two shops are to be signed 
up within the week. He further 
stated that he would not rest 
until the garment industry — is 
100 percent organized, not only 
in Florida but in the’ whole 


South. 


Two. Florida Readers. 


Readers Enjoys Books and 
Columns by Howard Fast 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 
Dear Editor: 
I have been 
write for some time to express 


intending to 


my admiration for Howard 
Fast. He has become more than 
a author of progressive books. 
I believe that he has become a 
leader as well. I enjoy reading 
his articles. This does not mean 
that I do not enjoy the reading 
the rest of the Worker. But 
when I read the letters, 1 feel 
that many are too much inclined 
to place all the blame on our 
ol ng 


I admit that I have also crit- 
icized them, but Jet us place 
ourselves in their position dur- 
ing these past trying times. 
While many of us sat back and 
wailed for the tide to turn, 
many ol! our leaders were in jail, 
or else working wnder  un- 
believable strains and financial 


handicaps. —E. B. 
e © . 


Job Plan for 
Unemployed 

Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Failitor: 

Reuther and = Potofsky and 
Rieve of the Jabor movement 
have come aut for large scale 
federal loans and gifts to needy 
foreign countries bf enaterial a 
need. ‘This is to be given wifh 
no political strings attached, 
— through the United 
Nations. 

1 would like to suggest a 
modification of this to fit the plan 
in with the growingly serious 
unemployment in the auto and 
farm equipment industries. 

Our government should al- 
locate 2 billion dollars for gift or 
credit to needy nations of auto- 


—_—_——_— 
-_—--— 


heart's ache. 

And what happy ending can 
there really be? The housewives 
watching the Friday Matinee 
Hour between the cleaning and 
or and dusting , aos 
very well that though they weep 
for Frannie, the marriage she 
dreams of is largely a mirage, 
for even if the Swiss innkecper 
were a single man, it is easy to 
forecast what Frannie’s future 
would have been with him from 
the way he treats his présent 
wife. 3 

* 

FRANNIE GREY’S dilemma 
is an evergreen theme with pocts 
and playwrights. When lovely 
woman stoops to folly, it is a 
question whether she is happier 
ait finding out too late, or just in 
time, that men betray. 

A character in “The Seven 
Year Itch,” for example, puts 
the question in words that are 
almost as blunt and ugly as the 


‘title of that Broadwav_ success. 


“You've got to decide,” he savs, 
“which is the more painful—do- 
ing something and regretting it 
—or not doing something—and 
regretting it.” 

“The Seven Year Itch” has a 


mobiles, trucks, farm equipment 
and the spare parts related to 
them. The money could also be 
spent to help nations build auto 
and farm equipment factories. 


This would aid the poverty 
stricken people of the world 
without unacceptable conditions 
attached. At the same time it 
would substantially relieve the 
plight of our own unemp!oy ed. 


Lots of workers don’t. belicve 
in the defense jobs angle any 
more because it never seems to 
work and it is too militar'st'c. 

. ° 


Defends Quality 


Of U.S. Autos 
DETROIT. 
Dear Editor: 

I was very interested in the 
article by Mason Roberson. It 
gave some interesting insights 
into why the manufacturers are 
a this change in the 
color of the refrigerator. ‘The 
thing I'm interested in is his 
comparison with cars. Roberson 
says, “Today along auto row 
you can buy any U. S. model 
with an unwritten guarantee 
that it will begin to Fall apart 
after a couple of years of steady 
use. 


He then mentions an _ un- 
named British model allegedly 
giving three years guarantee. 
Now I agree that our cars could 
be better. Certainly the speed- 
up in the plans doesn’t permit 
us to build the cars as good as 
wed like to. And the engineer- 
ing could be improved like better 
wer steering, more sufety, 
ess horse power (gas eater), bet- 
ter handling characteristics, etc., 
and some of the chrome jobs 
are ridiculous. } 


But, all in all, I will rate our 
Ford, Plymouth and Chevvie 


with any car of its class in the | 


world as far as durability, per- 
formance, style, etc. And the 
Cadillac with any expensive 
car, including the Rolls Royce. 

Two other factors that con- 
tribute to short life of autos— 
poor roads and lousy drivers. 
How can Roberson compare an 
ice box standing quietly in the 
kitchen with a 3,000 pounds of 
steel booming along those 
bumpy roads and starting and 
stopping. I suspect that Mr. 
oe sti may be suffering from 
an affliction peculiar to left- 
wingers in this country—a_ ten- 
dency to belittle everything 
American. 


I know two guys who have '55 
Chevvies, one is in bad shape 
the other is OK. Why? Because 
the first guy doesn't take care 
of his car. Once we have social- 
ism and the profit motive is re- 
moved we will be able to make 
many improvements in our Cars. 


Fresh 


married man playing with temp- 
tation like a colored balloon, 
and the situation is bright and 
brittle in which a young girl 
goes over the brink with little 
pai but also little pleasure. 

The best of the sophisticated 
plays on that theme that I re- 
call at the mament is the Jed 
Harris production of “Serena 
Blandish,” in which the heroine 
remarks: “It makes them so 
happy, and it’s so little trouble.” 

Life in these plays is at best 
like a flower of papier mache. 
flowers, like “Auton 
Crocus” are more trouble but 
they are more rewarding. 

* 

MARILYN ERSKINE'S por- 
traval of Franyie was soft and 
sensitive and [ dont see how 
anyone could have done it bet- 
ter. Yet as I watched Miss Ersk- 
ine, I considered how Margaret 
Truman must have acted the 
part in summer stock, and I felt 
increased respect for the daugh- 
ter of our former President. 
Miss Truman must indeed have 
possessed an artist's detacliment 
in playing this role of melancholy 
spinsterhood (though perhaps she 
was already fortified by the as- 
But all in all our cars are as good 
as anvone elses. Certainly, ours 
look better than. theirs. 


—HOT ROD. 


Two Can Lighten 


Burdens of Wife 
NEW YORA, X. ¥, 
Dear Editor: 

To charge as Elizabeth Law- 
sons articles do that the average 
working mother does more rather 
than less hours of house work 
because certain machines have 
brought certain processes and 
services back into the home, is 
to confuse unrelated matters. 

The painting and carpentry 
etc., are done to save money—or 
because landlords are becoming 
increasingly unwilling to do their 
share of repairs. Whereas my 
own feeling is, that more moth- 
ers are harassed and overdriven 
at home essentially because more 
of them are trying to hold down 
jobs as well, as government fig- 
ures show. 

It will not do us muck good 
at this time to talk in terms of 
how the working people in the 
Soviet Union and the Peoples 
Democracies. are solving the 
problem of “women’s double bur- 
den.” I think if the current dis- 
cussion teaches us anything in 
this field, it is that we cannot 
expect to adopt their solutions 
even when we reach their pres- 
ent political state. 

I just’ wonder to what extent 
American women, with a con- 
siderably different background 
behind them, will want cafeteria 
meals and other “common serv- 
ices’ which are perhaps joy to 
the woman who never Lad more 
than a one-room apartment or a 
peasant hut before? 

The glaring omission in Miss 
Lawson s article is any reference 
to the problem of male suprem- 
acy, to the degree to which two 

ople, man and woman, hus- 
Coad and wife, both working at 


‘jobs but with a common home 


and common responsibility in 
their children, can lighten the 
burden ef one of them—the 
mother—by sharing it!—I. E. 
aa 


Facts and F igures 
On Working Women 


Dear Editor: 


In the series on women and 
housework, Elizabeth Lawson, 
quoting Lenin, describes the pos- 
sibilty in a socialist society of 
“transferring the economic and 
educational functions of the sep- 
arate household to society.” 

It is a fact that for millions of 
families many of the questions 
raised about the home and “good 
home-cooked meals” as well as 
the desire of women for further 
education and development are 
academic. For these millions 


—_--- ---—_— -- —— —-- 


The Flowers That Bloom jn the Fall 


surance of her own coming mar- 
riage.) 


And then I thought of. the 


smart-aleck things that -were 
written about Miss Truman's 
singing voice when Ler father 
was still President, and of how 
Harry Truman once threatened 
to whip a music critic. 

Did not this incident indicate 


(Continued on Page 14) 


have to work—outside the home. 


— Thev have jobs in tactories and 


stores, and olfices, or as in the 
South, whole tamilies work in 
the fields. 

Few women today feel any 
nostalgia for the “good old days’ 
when grandma cooked = and 
baked, sewed and mended and 
knitted, made cider and scap 
and heaven remembers what all. 


More and more in the last half- 
century, women have shown a 
desire to work in all fields of 
endeavor. But this can never be 
done where women spend end- 
less hours cooking,~ marketing, 
cleaning, and so on. While it is 
true that the washing machine 
and the electric iron lighten 
washdavs, that is only part of the 
endless chores. 

In “Women Who Work,” by 
Grace Hutchins (Labor Research 
Association, 1952), the author 
gives sufficient facts and figures 
to quash once and for all the 
fantasy that women work for pin 
money. The book reports that 
18,125,000 women work outside 
the home for a living and that 
close to two million of these 
women have children under 
school age. Nearly two-thirds of 
all working women support or 
partly support dependents in 
addition to supporting them- 
selves. The great need is for all- 
day child-care nurseries and play 
schools. During World War II, 
beginnings were made for the 
care of children of working 
mothers, but that petered out 
with the end of the war. 


But I don't think it takes too 
much imagination to picture a 
socialist society where husband 
and wife both go to work under 
conditions where the children 
will be tenderly cared for and 
properly educated by _ people 
trained for the job. In stich a 
society parents will return from 
work, to find the house in order, 
supper prepared (or brought in 
from a cooperative restaurant), 
and the children safely delivered 
to them to spend a few hours 
together before bed-time. And 
the week-end could be a real 
picnic for the entire family, 
whether they stay home or go 
places. 


August Bebel, German social- 
ist, published in 1909 a remark- 
able book entitled “Woman and 
Socialism.” The book. is a plea 
for equality in every department 
of life, which will never exist this 
side of a socialist society. And 
even then, in my opinion, a cene- 
tury will pass belie male su- 
premacy ceases to be. 


I know of no other book that 
so clearly and forcefully, citing 
facts and_—figures, spells out in 
detail woman’s enslavement un- 
der capitalism. 

SADIE V. AMTER. . 
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The Worker Sports. 
Reds Deeper in Stars Than 
 Dodgers—At Least So Far 


. By LESTER RODNEY : 
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All-Star Vote 


Pos. A. L. 
Wertz, Indians 
McDougald, Yanks 
Rosen, Indians 
Kuenn, Tigers 
Maxwell, Tigers 
Mantle, Yanks 
Kaline, Tigers 
Berra, Yanks 


Our Early 


Long, Pirates 1B 
Temple, Reds 2B 
Boyer, Cards 3B 
Banks, Cubs SS 
Musial, Cards LF 
Snider, Dodgers CF 
Aaron, Braves RF 


THE ALL STAR GAME, which takes place this year at Washington July 10th, has 


become a fine annual institution, the more so because the players have won the goodly 
proceeds of radio, television and attendance revenue for their pension funds. For our- 


selves, we think that the high 
honor of being named to play 
in this game as the best in the 
league should go not to those 
who are outstanding for the 
first part of a season, but those 
wlooi have proved themselves 
best over the long run. In other 
words, mame the best) plavers 
of the 1955 season for the 1956 
Allstar game, thus presenting 
tine Allstars, mot halt season 
Allstars. Sure, one so named 
(ike Willie Mays in center- 
field) might be lancuishing 
right now in June, but the class 
plavers usually come on later 
anvhow, 


However, the custom is” to 
name the best plavers in the 
euly going and well string 
along. Why not give Dale Long 
his day in the sun before big 
Klu roars past hiny down the 
homestretch? 

As this is written on Tuesday 
the 19th of June, most of the 
teams have plaved about 53 or 
o4 games, leaving 100 to go, a 
fact to keep in mind both as 
the permanent nature of the 
early leaders, and in the pen- 
nant race itself. In other words, 
if someone thinks that Pitts- 
burgh is over its head with a 
thin pitching staff for the un- 
usually heavy doubleheader 
times ahead, and not enough 
hitting balance to stay in con- 
tention, and that the Dodgers 
or the Braves, have that old 
balance, there is plenty of time 
for their theories to take effect. 

But to the Allstar picking. As 
of this moment, this would be 
our National League team: 

Ist Base — Dale Long of 
Pittsburgh. 2nd — Johnny Tem- 
ple of Cincinnati. 3b — Ken 
Boyer of St. Louis. Catcher—Ed 
Bailey of Cincinnati. LF—Stan 
Musial of St. Louis. CF—Duke 
Snider of Brooklyn. RF—Hank 
Aaron of Milwaukee. 

* 

JUST as a reminder, the of- 
ficial starting N.L. team last 
July at Milwaukee was Kluszew- 
shi, Schoendienst, Mathews, 
Banks, Campanella, Ennis, 
Suider, Mueller. 

In other words, our team has 
Only two repeaters out of the 
eight places, Banks and Snider, 
and let me tell you right now 
you could easily pick Cincin- 
natis Roy McMillan and Gus 
Bell for those two positions 
right now. 

And there is an_ interesting 
thing about the National League. 
We have Temple and Bailey of 
the Reds on our first’ eight. 
(Pitchers are picked by the man- 
avers later. I'd) name and use 
Friend, Newcombe, Lawrence 
and Labine). Then the Reds 
have the brilliant. fielding Mce- 
Millan, currently hitting over 
300, as a very legitimate can- 
didate even over the heavy hit- 
ting Banks, and Bell right up 
close to Snider. In addition, 
the Reds have Big Klu, despite 
a late start, beginning to press 
Long at Ist. Rookie Frank Rob- 
inson is a good second choice 
for left field behind Musial. 
Jablonski, fifth in the league in 
rbis, isn’t far from the top of 
the hot comer ratings. Post is 
papething in a slump after an 
early injury, but is still a right- 
fielder who ended last year with 


Star of Stars! 


MICKEY MANTLE 


40 home runs and. 109 runs 
batted in on a .309 average. 


The Reds are really up there 
on solid all round merit. That's 
clear when you start going over 
names and positions. Used to 
be the Dodgers pressing a man 
forward for almost every Allstar 
position. True, this is June, but 
is this a sign of changiig times 
in the league? 

Long will probably be an 
overwhelming popular choice 
in the voting, not only because 
of the sentimental admiration 
for someone who hits the top 
after being kicked around for 
years, but for solid reasons ap- 
kang in the statistics. He be- 
ongs — and a thought or two 
will tumble through his head as 
he trots out to ie the field as 
the league’s best next month. 

* 

AT SECOND, some voters 
will go for Red Schoendienst, 
now of the Giants, on moment- 
um of habit. But the veteran has 
been ailing too long, and the 
actual fight should be between 
the productive leadoff hitters of 
the Reds and Dodgers, Johnny 
Temple and Jim Gilliam, both 
around the .300 mark. Temple 
= the edge here because Gil- 
iam played a lot of left field, 
but the Dodger draws more 
walks and knocks in more rnus 
and it’s close. 


The Cards’ Ken Boyer who 
rates with Long and Bailey of 
the Reds as the most improved 
player in the league, is off b 
himself as the third sacker wit 
the early slump of Ed Mathews. 
Musial gets the nod over the 
league’s Rookie of the Year to 
date, Frank Robinson, as a left- 
fielder, leaving Hank Aaron of 
the Braves for right, and the 
Duke, back in form, in center. 

Centerfield really shows the 
strength of this league. Behind 
Snfder are Bell, Richie Ashburn 
of Philly, merely last year’s bat- 
ting champ, Bill Bruton of the 
Braves, the league’s fastest run- 
ner, having a fine hitting year, 
and Willie Mays, just starting to 
move. 

Nobody tops this scribe in 
admiration for Roy Campanel- 
Ja, but he has started poorly and 
ou have to vote for the hard 
itting young Bailey if you take 
seriously the fact that this team 
is supposed to register the play- 
ers accomplishments to date 


this year and not their reputa 


tions. ° 
7 


THE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Starts roaringly with the Play- 
er of the Year, Mickey Mantle, 
in centerfield, and his Yankee 


teammate Larry Berra way off 


by himself as catcher. Then it 
vets thin. The depths of the Na- 
tional cannot be found. 

We give first base to the come- 
backing Vic Wertz on heav- 
ier hitting over high average 
Mickey Vernon of the Red Sox, 
because Mickev has become a 
part timer. Nelson Fox of the 
White Sox will be the repeat 
second sacker despite a none 
too good hitting bar because— 
well, name a_ better. For me, 
I] will take advantake of the 
technicality of Gil McDougald 
of the Yanks havin; played 
three infield positions ~ am 
settling down at short, and 
name Gil on much more import- 
ant hitting, because otherwise 
he would be shut out by short- 
stop Harvey Kuenn of the Ti- 
gers, who repeats by margin of 
batting percentage over the 
amazingly skilled McDougald. 

At third, it’s Al Rosen of the 
Indians, by a good margin the 
sturdiest hitting of the league’s 
third sackers to date. 


We put Charley Maxwell of 
Detroit in left field, and if you 
never heard of him, the fact re- 
mains that this previous jour- 
neyman ballplayer flared up m- 
to a real hitter this year and 
has been playing fine ball. You 
may prefer a sentimental vote 
for Ted Williams. But Ted will 
be named as a substitute any- 
how by Casey Stengel. 

Mantle is “the greatest,” peri- 
od. The young man from the 
lead mines of northern Oklaho- 
ma, rushed up with such fanfare 
originally that the pressure al- 
most beat him, has matured and 
his natural talents have assert- 
ed themselves. They include the 
ability to hit a ball further and 
run faster than anyone in base- 
ball. In fact, he is already the 
most consistent tape - measure 


blaster in baseball history. Not. 


even Babe Ruth left such a 
trail of “Xs” marking the spots 
in the various ballparks. : 


Rightfield is saved for bril- 
liant voung Al Kaline of Detroit 
by his surge to.the .300 class. 
My second choice would be 
Kansas City’s Harry Simpson, 
who has hit well, over the big- 
ger name Hank Bauer, who is 
wav down in the averages. 


Berra has it all by himself, of 
course. The three time A. L. 
Most Valuable has really been 
valuable with his smoking bat 
in the cleanup spot behind Man- 
tle forcing the pitchers to re- 
strict their walks to Mickey to 


a minimum. 


Pitchers, picked later by Sten- 
gel, will undoubtedly imclude 
his own Whitey Ford, Chicago's 
Billy -Pearce, Boston's Tom 
Brewer, and Cleveland’s Early 
Wynn. Others, Hoeft of Detroit 
and Kucks of the Yanks. 


Prediction? Let’s wait till we 


see the actual team. This is only '' 


the Worker's early vote. 


Bailey, Reds C 


Old Gashouser Pepper 


Says It's Better Now 


A lot of the old slap-happy “Gas-House” attitude has 


itself is better for it. 

Martin, the “Wild Horse of 
the Osage,” thinks his old pals 
Diz and Paul Dean “might want 
to burn me at the stake for sav- 
nig so, but baseball has come 
a long way since those davs with 
the Cardinals.” 

The wrinkly, red-faced guy, 
now coach of the Chicago Cubs, 
said conditions had changed in 
virtually every phase of base- 
ball. 

“It isn’t just the game itself,” 
he said. “The plavers are big- 
ger and = stronger. 

“We all live better. We ride 
in trains with fancy compart- 
ments and the trains and hotels 
have nearly perfect air - condi- 
tioning. The uniforms are bet- 
ter, the spiked shoes fit your 
feet and the leather wears long- 
er. The gloves are bigger and 
more well constructed. 

“And the ball—mister, it is a 
dad-gummed_ rocket.” 

* 


MARTIN then spat contemp- 
tuously as he spoke of one 
hase of 1956 baseball that 
oesnt suit him a bit. 

“They hit the ball a mile, but 
they measure home runs in in- 
ches,” he growled. “That's 


_ right, inches. Now Mickey Man- 


tle is a fellow Oklahoman of 
mine and we're right proud of 
him and the way he blasts a 
ball. But whv do they have to 
drag out a tape measure and 
figure out those home runs ot 
his down to the last inch? That's 
silly.” 

Martin recalled that the Car- 
dinals of that famed 1934 pen- 
nant-winning season, definitely 


i 


Commenc 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ing the elements, has set off un- 
seen and unfelt, vibrations that 
can deal death. Being no scient- 
ist I cannot find a more specific 
description than that. Virtually 
on the eve of vour entry into life, 
you were told that future gen- 
erations can be stunted or de- 
stroyed if the sum of .fadioac- 
tivity passes a certain point. But 
we needn't be scientists to accept 
their conclusions that we are not 
doomed: we can ride the atom 
as we rode the wild horses; mas- 
ter it as we mastered fire. 

But the responsibility is ever 
man’s. Dr. Griswold did not tell 
the whole story. The knight- 
errant cannot ride forth in soli- 
tary — to slay the dragon 
at the cross-roads. The new 
dragon can devour him without 
a sleepy blink. He must sally out, 
en masse, as old Whitman said, 
respecting his own soul, but 
finding its fruition in conjuncture 
with the millions. Others, as well 
as self, are are key-words of our 
time. 

Others, are men and women 
who differ from us, in looks, in 
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ement Address 


gone out of baseball, but Pepper Martin, the ring-leader of 
that dirty-necked old gang of Cardinals, thinks the game 


earned their nickname of “Cas- 
Housers.” 

“We had one uniform per 
plaver and when you had been 
on about a three-week road trip, 
we looked like we were from 
the other side of the railroad 
tracks as far as attire was con- 
cerned,” he said. “And it seem- 
ed nobody on the club had 


money enough to buy a hair- 


cut.” 


The Cards came into the 
Polo Grounds for a series with 
the Giants and a sports writer 
remarked that they looked like 
they were a gang of dead-end 
kids from down by the b ae 


house. The name stuck and it 


‘typified the flaming spirit of 


the Cardinals of that era. 


BUT MARTIN, the old pep- 
per-pot whose very name be- 
came synonymous with hustle, 
said, “There are guys around 
now who try just as hard to 
beat you as the old Cardinals 
ever did.” 


“Every team has got ’em,” 

he said. “On the Cubs guys like 
Don Hoak, Eddie Miksis, Pete 
Whisenant, they never quit try- 
ing. 
“And Willie Mays,” he said. 
“He plavs as if he got a boot 
out of it. That was the way with 
me. I hated to see a game over 
with.” 

How was it, being back in 
the majors after a long career 
of managing in the minors? 

“I feel,” concluded Pepper 
“like one possessed suddenly of 
great wealth.” 


——— <7 


ideas, in heritage: they are 
Britons and Frenchmen and 
Nigerians and Chinese and Rus- 
sians. They, like us, want life, 
Hence they have, to offer us, 
the greatest of all boons: mutual 
survival, which is what we have 
to offer them. Hence, our age 
more than any other in all of 
time, makes brothers of us all. 
“Others,” has become “us.” To 
recognize that, to act upon it, 
is the contemporary imperative. 
* 


THIS, abbreviated, is the out- 
line of an adress I would like 
to deliver to the Class of ’56. 


CONTEMPT CHARGES 
against Prof. Wendell H. Furry 
a Harvard University were dis- 
missed. on government recom- 
mendation. The p ent was 
set when Judge Bailey Aldrich of 
Boston dismissed a similar cita- 
tion against former Harvard in- 


_ structor Leon J. Kamin on the 


grounds that the Senate com- 
mittee had exceed its authority 
in questioning him. Furry,:a fre- 
quent target of smears by Sen. — 
McCarthy, was festored to hit © 
university post. 


Two Conventions Appreve Merger Terms 
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Meat Workers Near Unity 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CINCINNATI.—Concrete oom to unify all workers in the American meat packing 
industry into one union were taken here during the past two weeks at conventions of the 
two big unions in the field. Delegates at the convention of the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 


ters and Butcher Workmen and at 
of the United 


a similar gathérin 
Packinghouse Workers voted to a 
prove terms of a merger previous 


worked out by representatives ot 


the two unions. 


A joint convention of the two 


groups will be held sometime r 
the 


the future to consummate 


merger. 
* 


AT THE AMALGAMATED 


' 
’ 


| 


the Amalgamated described the ac-| 


tion of the convention to approve 
merger agreement with Packing as 
a “red letter day” for the meat 
workers of the nation. Prior to the 
Amalgamated convention, 229 lo- 
cal unions of that international had 
stated their desire for the mem- 
ger. Forty-one locals had gone 
on record as opposing the merger. 
However, at the convention it ap- 
peared that the decision of the 


whether new technological im- 
rovements will result in greater 
eisure for the workers or greater 
unemployment. It posed the prob- 
lem facing the farm population of 
the country. In an attempt to an-! 
swer the foregoing problems the’ 
report said: | 

“Part of the answer to these. 
questions will be found at the ne- 
Otiation tables (with employers 
or a contract)... .a shorter work 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


auto and electrical firms, sug- 
gests that the idea of tying 
American unions to long no- 
strike agreements was a long- 
planned strategy of America’s 
monopolies in the drive to 
weaken and “tame” unidns. 
* 


THE HISTORY of the ‘steel 
industry, which has experienced 
more “sng strikes since the 
war, than any other major in- 
dustry, shows that strike pref- 
erence is at times a calculated 
pany of the companies. They 
ose nothing by a strike because 
steel users cannot get steel any- 
where else. 


The industry is most profitable 
when it runs at full blast. Its 


convention, where action was taken 
on the first day of the convention 
to nail down the agreement to 
merge with the Fur and Leather 
Workers, the proposal to seed up 
the merger with the Packinghouse 
union touched off a spontaneous 


delegates to approve the merger 
agreement was unanimous. 


* 


THE OFFICERS’ report to the 


Packing convention said, “The all- 
out resistance by the employers to 


demonstration which lasted for 30' minimum Jabor improvements (in 


minutes. It was followed by a fur- 
ther burst of enthusiasm on the 
part of the Amalgamated delegates| in 
the following day, when the entire} ¢ 
executive of the Packinghouse|ly 
workers appeared on the platform|w 
of the Amalgamated convention. 
Further indications of these feelings 
were shown by the warm response 
to the remarks of president Hel- 
stein of the Packinghouse work- 
ers when he spoke at the Amalga- 
mated convention. 


the packing industry) parallels such 
experiences as those of the UAW 


the Kohler strike. This pattern 


of Jong hard-fought strikes is close- 


linked with the growing vigor 
ith which the Eisenhower-ap- 
inted majority on the National 
bor Relations Board is now 


mia, the Taft-Hartley law as 
an anti-labor weapon.” 


The report stressed new devel- 


opments on the economic scene 
and singled out unemployment of 


cers asked 


—_— 


week, improved pensions and other 
items. Part of their answer will be 
found in the ballot boxes. Both for 
the negotiating table and for poli- 
tical and legislative fight, Jabor 
will need its maximum strength--- | 


a strength which can be found only | 
in a combination of a sound pro- 
a and a unification of | its 
orces. ! 
; * 

WHILE the workers in both the’ 
Packing and Amalgamated UNIONS: 
prepare for the opening negotia- | 
tions and ask both unions involved | 


in a bitter and lengthy strike, pro-, 


posals for unity to meet the great) 


problems of the more than 400,000 | 
organized workers in the industry 
seemed to the delegates to both 
convention to be a logical answer. | 


capacity is anyway substantially 
above what the market can take 
even in “prosperity” days. It is 
more “economical” to take the 
slack all at once, in a simul- 
taneous shutdown of ail mills, 


| than to operate partially and 


permit a possible depreciiaton 
of prices in the slower periods. 

Moreover, there is_ protest, 
often vocal, from. steel users 
against the steel companies’ prac- 
tice of —— of wage 
increases to boost prices beyond 
the “necessary” level. The charge 
is made that the steel producers, 
acting as a monopoly, are ap- 
propriating an “unfair share” of 
the current take in profits. The 
steel companies are, therefore, 
not averse to exploiting strike 
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‘Steel Prepares for Strike 


fringe .benefits, the total ‘package’ 
was a fixed ‘package.’ 


“They also said that the only 
basis upon which they would con- 
clude an agreement with us was a 
fixed contract, without reopeners 
or room for later negotiations on 
any subject, for a five-year term.” 

* 


THE LETTER to the members 
analyzed each of the proposals in 
the “package” of the corporations 
and finer. af that the raise of six 
cents an hour plus 1.2 cents addi- 
tional on classifications annually, 
will be cut to five cents after the 
additional 1.5 cents hourly deduc- 
tion demanded from employes to- 
wards insurance improvements 
and extra taxes are deducted. Some 
improvements in the vacation, in- 
surance, shift premium, pay for 
jury duty, a seventh holiday, would 
take effect in later vears of the 
five-year pact, certain of them only 
in 1960. | 

The union estimated that the 
actual average cost to the com- 
panies for the five vears would be 
a little over 28 cents an hour. 
McDonald said the company claims 
the pact gives the workers more 
than 17 cents immediately and 65 
cents more an hour in money and 
fringes by the fifth vear, “is pure 
unadulterated bunk.” 


* 
AS AN EXAMPLE wf the type 


of “gimmicks” the steel companies 
| 64> 


“invented” to nullify their much 


i arl W. Ji | , snes 
President Earl W. Jimerson of'auto workers. The o tension to blame labor for the | 


Texaco 


(Continued from Page 2) 


imports of oil that must be paid 
for in dollars are already one of 
the main sources of chronic 
British foreign exchange weuak- 
ness. 

3. To the Texas Co.: The ac- 
quisition of Trinidad Oil's ex- 
tensive, and largely undevel- 
oped, crude acreage in Canada 
and Trinidad. An automatic- 
ally enlarged share of various 
British Empire markets through 
inheritance of the cartel-assign- 
ed Trinidad Oil quotas. A fur- 
ther subordination in the world 
cartel of the ~ British-Dutch 
combines to the already dom- 
inant U. S. Big Five. Protection 
of its basic position by building 
up Western Hemisphere _ re- 
serves: “Oil sources here teel 
that the political threat hanging 
over the Middle East oil fields 
was vital in Texaco’s high price 
offer.” (Journal of Commerce, 
June 8, 1956.) The cutting of 
taxes also figured in the price. 

4. To Trinidad: 4 hoe state 
was wrong to call this “British 
oil,” and the N. Y. Times not 
quite accurate in likening the 
storm of “nationalist protest” in 
England to the Iranian resist- 
ance to the 1954 sell-out to the 
International _ Oil Consortium. 
For the main oilfields in ques- 
tion really belong to the people 
of Trinidad, Jong under British 
coloniab rule. A U. S. takeover 
of their main industry would 
mean a more oppressive forciyn 
rule. To the people of Trinidad 
—who, (remember the Calvpso 
singers?) expected great things 
from the U. S. during Roose- 
velt's time. 

John F. Rojas, president of 
the Trinidad Oilfield Workers 
Union, accused the British Gov- 
ernment of “gross betrayal,” and 
expressed fear of the Americans 
“with their racial prejudices.” 
British Labor Party spokesinen 
expressed the same worry, and 
the Cabinet had to “insist” as a 
condition of approval that Tex- 
aco agree to train local person- 
nel for high position ae avoid 
race discrimination. 

However, nobody takes such 
assurances seriously, in view of 
the record of U. S. military 

bases in British Caribbean pos- 
sessions and of U. S. oil com- 
panies everywhere. 

5. To the people of the U. S.: 
During the week of the British 
debate, the related domestic is- 
sue of growing oil and gas im- 


THEWEEKINWORLD AFFAIRS 
| 
| 


® Sharett Resignation in Israel 


® Shepilov Tours 


ISRAEL'S Foreign Minister 
Moshe Sharett resigned and was 
replaced by Golda Myerson. 
Premier Ben Gurion differed 
with the somewhat more mode- 
rate position of Sharett who 
stressed Israel's need for peace 
with the Arab states. 

* 

SOVIET Foreign Miuinister 
Dmitri Shepilov said his govern- 
ment would work for easing ten- 
sions in the Middle East. He 
made this declaration during his 
visit to Egypt where he confter- 
red with Prime Minister Nasser. 
The Soviet Union also offered 
to extend considerable economic 
aid to Egypt including help in 
building the Aswan High Dam 
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ports flared on two fronts. 
Southwestern Congressmen rep- 
resenting smaller oil interests 
denounced Defense Mobilizer 
Flemming for evading Admin- 
istration promises to Congress, 
and permitting the Big Five to 
steadily increase their oil im- 
ports while ignoring Flemming’s 
program of “voluntary” restraint. 
The United Mine Workers 
union and certain railroad and 
coal interests demanded that the 
Federal Power Commission re- 
ject the pipeline cartel’s request 
for permission to import Cana- 
dian-natural gas from their 
‘Trans-Canada Pipeline now 
underway. 

Expanded Texaco foreign 
holdings will mean still more 
imports ot dow-wage oil to this 
country, at the expense of do- 
mestic employment, smaller 
capitalists, and the U. S. Treas- 
urv, since U. S. companies pay 
even less taxes to our govern- 
ment on toreign oil than on 
domestic. 

The Texaco move into Trini- 
dad will increase the likelihood 
of acute national liberation 
struggles on that island, and at- 
tempts to involve the American 
people, along with the British, 
in repressive measures a la 
—— and Ceylon. 

e people of Britain, Trini- 
dad, and the U. S. have a com- 
mon interest in the world-wide 
defeat of oil imperialism, 
American and British, and in 
support for all efforts of 
in oil-producing coun 
regain control of their 
resources. 


to 
natural 


Middle East 


on the Nile. 
* 

CYPRUS was the scene of in- 
creased action against British rule 
as 19 British soldiers died in 
forest fires that were originally 
set by the British troops to flush | o 
out independent ters. An 
American consular official was 
killed in Nicosia 

* 

CHINA is fulfilling her five 
year plan ahead of schedule ac- 
cording to deputy premier Li 
Fu-chun. Li said labor produc- 
tivity increased 41.8 ercent over 
1952. He said that wages and 
consumer goods __ production 
would have to be stepped up 
more rapidly in the future. Pub- 
lic Health Minister Madame | 
Feng Yu-hsiang called for in- 
creased birth control education. | 
She also said a dozen serious 
diseases, including malaria, were | 
being cut down and could be 
wiped out in seven to 12 years. 

a 

THREE AMERICAN rabbis 
arrived in the Soviet Union to | 
study the status of Jewish religi- 
ous life in the USSR. They said: 
“Our prime task on this trip is 
to establish close spiritual and 
cultural ties with our co-religion- | 
ists in Russia. Political tad. ee : 
will not be discussed.” The three 
who arrived in Moscow are Rab- | 
bi David B. Hollander, Rabbi 
Samuel Adelman and Rabbi 
Hreschel een 

THE GERMAN Social Dem- | 
ocrats have again criticized 
Chancellor Adenauer for failing | 
to initiate serious moves for re- 
unifying Germany. The Socialists | 
say that rearmament and affilia- | 
tion to NATO bars German uni- | 
fication. : | 


THIRTEEN Alrican and Asi- | 
an states appealed to the UN 
Security Council to take up with- 
out delay “the grave situation in 
Alegeria.” The thirteen states 
stressed the cruel loss of life 
resulting from “French military 
actions. 


ja 


* 

OTTO STRASSER, an old- 
time Nazi tried to form ranks 
again in Bavaria but determined 
young Socialists and Communists 
demonstrated 


against Strasser's 
call for a “new order” in Ger- 
man). 


Wat. 6s 
able amount of money to be 
raised in one month... . 


price hikes—the steepest in his- 
torv—they plan to announce 


alter a settlement. 
* 


THE ATTITUDE displaved 


_ by the steel] companies also gives 


ground for the theory that they 
may force a strike before they 
bargain in good faith. In a let- 


embers alerting them for a 


ffer of the “Big 


The letter continued: 


Three’ companies 


 poreesge concessions, MeDonald’s 
‘letter to the members pointed out 
their claim the Supplementary Un- 
employment Benefit plan for up 
to 52 weeks a year would really 
yield “practically no benefits” to 
the members. The plan provides 
‘for 65 percent of takehome pay 
‘(less unemployment insurance) for 


ter to each of the union's 1,250,000 4 worker laid off, but not on the 
pos- 
‘sible strike, David J. McDonald,' but on the actual hours he worked 
president of the union, labeled the for three months prior to layoft. 
A five-vear freeze would doom. 
—U. S. Steel, Bethlehem and Re-:any hope for the current No. lL 
public—as a “take-it-or-leave-it” of- demand of the steel workers—pre- 
fer. 
_ “In making this offer, the rep- 
resentatives of the industry stated 
quite clearly that, although we only offered an extra ten cents an 
could bargain about details and hour for Sunday work—one twenty- 
ithe allocation of the costs of the' fifth of what the union demands. 


asis of his earnings for forty hours 


'mium pay for Saturday and Sunday 


lat time and one half and double 


‘time respectively. 


The companies 


- 
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F] Sigle is their paper... . 


“The great Chilean people's 


paper has just finished a cam- 
paign to raise five million Chil- 
ean pesos in one month. For a 
~ country like Chile, with a work- 


ingclass being paid starvation 
this is a consider- 


Colon tells the story of a 


' meeting in Valdiva held by the 
paper's sympathizers. An humbly 
dressed old woman got up and 


said she had very little she 


could give to the paper, only 


this. She deposited an egg on 


the table, and walked back to 
_ her seat. 


The silence was broken at 


last by a voice: ‘Let us auction 


Let us auction the 


the egg! 


ege 


“And this was done. The egg 


CIRCULATION DRIVE 


# 
brought at auction a consider- 
able amount of money.” 

* 


WE ARE intrigued not alone 
by the financial side of Colon's 
description, but by the intensity 
of desire to: read the working- 
class press by the peoples in 
these colonial and semi-colonial 
countries, under conditions of 
considerable political repression. 

Meanwhile, our own circula- 
tion efforts continue in a slump, 
with less than 100 Worker subs 
and 60 for the Daily Worker re- 
ceived nationally last week. 

New York activity virtually 
ceased entirely, with only 13 
Worker subs and 6 for the 
Daily Worker coming in. Jersev- 
ites sent along just 3 Worker 
subs and 2 for the Daily Worker. 


Here is how we stand in New 
York and Jersey in relation to 
targets. which were due to have 
been reached in April: 


THE WORKER 


(Subs) 


Goal Achieved Percent 
31 44 


eeeeeveeesoeeoeseeeeseeseeees te 


Mew Jersey eee ecOGee eB e0600040806 ite 


i‘Bundle) : 
Goal Achieved Percent, NEWSTAND 
400 400 Bales for 


Week ending. 


May 27 
3007 


June $§ 
2088 


NEWSSTAND 
Sales for 
Week ending 
May 27 
3168 


(Bundle) 
Achieved 
67 


Week ending 


June 3 
2938 


% 
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Housewite’s Job Seen As 
A Lasting Social Need 


¥pesh Strawberry Jam 


By JO LYNNE 
By Federated Press 

ALTHOUGH the strawberry 
supply may be late and not tov 
plentiful in most parts of the 
country, many homemakers. will 
still want to make at least a few 
jars of the most popular of all 
jams. 

A new type of jam, very easy 
to make, has been developed by 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
home economists. The jane is 
uncooked and made with pow- 
dered pectin, so none of the 
flavor or quantity of the berries 
is lost. It will keep in the re- 
frigerator for several months or 
in the freezer as long as a year, 
but will not keep at room tem- 
perature. 

The jam has excellent) color 
and flavor and because of its 
jelly-like texture, it-spreads well. 
It it’s too firm when opened, 
stirring will soften it. If it tends 
to separate, stirring will blend it 
again. 

HOW TO MAKE IT 

Three cups crushed — straw- 
berries; 1) package powdered 
pectin; 5 cuns sugar; I cup water 

Use fully ripe and sound fruit, 
sorted and washed. You will 
need 142 to 2 quarts. 

y 
caps and stems and crush. 


RESORTS 
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' 
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Hey, Hey I'm as happy as can be 
Hey Lolly Lolly Lo 

It's Wingdale on the Lake for me 
Hey Lolly Lolly Lo 


FREE 
GUITAR, ACCORDIAN LESSONS 


we provide instruments 


Classes © Painting © Sketching 
Summer Art Exhibit 
30 Paintings 
America’s leading artists 


CHEROKEE “The Littl Man 

with the Big Horn” and Lis Band 

Formerly with Lucky Millinder, 
Buddy Johnson 


STAFF includes Charles McRae 
Lost in the Stars © (movie) 
Crv the Beloved Country @ Mr. 
Johnson © Set My People Free 
Eleanor Stone of Hootenanny 
Fame © Neil Tate © anvthing in 
music @® Phil Bard © artist, 
Arden East © Square Dance 
caller and lots more 


GALA JUNE 29 
WEEKEND 
Hey Lolly Resue plus Bob De- 


Cormier, Folksingers, Qur Staff 
“Lonesome Train” 


Speaker: Viacent Uallinan 


Qf course 


~Wingdaler Steak Dinner 


Lind Dance Contest 
Free Weekend for Winners ! 


Folks like yon will be here. People 

who get tie fullest measure of 

pleasure at a@ camp where all 
members are brothers, 


Take a hint — Camp filling up 
for 2%h — Call today: 
Wingdale on the Lake 
CHickering 4-0723 
oe ; ieee es C 


© Come Up 
Delixe Accommodations Tov 
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Remove . 


—— ———— 


Add sugar to crushed fruit, | 
mix well and allow to stand 20 | 


minutes with occasional stirring. 


Dissolve the powdered ae in | 
oil and | 


the water, bring to a 
boil 1 minute. 

Add the pectin solution to the 
fruit and sugar mixture and stir 
2 minutes. Ladle jam into jelly 
glasses to about a half inch of 
the rim. Cover and let stand 


parattin and cover with metal 
lid. Put in freezer or refrigerator 
promptly. Makes about 9 six- 
ounce glasses. 

Raspberries, blackberries, blue- 
berries and peaches also proved 
very. successtul for this type of 
jam. A quart of blueberries, 


which should be ground, will 


make about 3 cups of crushed | 
fruit. It will take 14a to 2 quarts | 


of raspberries and about 2!; 


pounds of peaches, to make the 
required amount. 
STRAWBERRY STRETCHER 

lor an attractive company des- 
sert or a treat for the family, 
try strawberry whip. Served as 
a topping tor angel 
sponge cake it will serve 6 to 8 
people. It may also be served in 
sherbet glasses with alternate 
layers of chilled vanilla custard, 
topped with a single 
strawberry. 


1 and two-thirds cups fresh | 


strawberries dash of salt 
2 egg whites, 
One-third cup sugar. 


Wash and hull berries, drain | 
well and slice. Add salt to egg | 


whites and beat until stiff but | 


not dry. Add sugar gradually, 
beating constantly. Continue 
beating until mixture stands in 


peaks. Gradually add_ berries, | ie dete 4 hich 7 
beating until they are well blend. | TO!eC mto_one, which & man 


ed. Chill before serving. 
VANILLA CUSTARD 

2 CRY volks 

2 ths sugar 

42 tsp vanilla, rum or sherry, 
or a little grated lemon rind. 

I cup milk, dash of salt. 

Beat egg volks. add salt) and 
sugar. Sceald milk in double boil- 
er~ pour a little slowly on egg 
volks, then combine mixture and 


cook over boiling water, stirring |. 
— constantly until it begins to thick- | 


en. Cool, add flavoring, and chill 
thoroughly. Ifa stiffer custard is 


: preferred, imix a teaspoon of corn- 


IDEAL 


starch starch with the egg@ mix- 
ture. 

RESORTS 
FAMU.Y RESORT. 
dren's counselor; Adults $42: 
$29-$20:. PINE LAKE 


sake. WN. Y¥. 
-Pioue BE 2-4754. 


LODGE, 


Ay 


| 
food or | of members of a family 


| of wide age-range possibly, so 


whole | 


Private lake, 
sWiinoiing, boating fishing, sport<, chil- 
Children 
Kenoza 
Call Manva Hatvurger. | 


CAMP 
KINDERLAND 


(Sylvan Take) 
Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 


Cirls and Boys, Ages 6 to 16 
2, 4, 6, 8 week periods available 
MODERATE RATES 


Full program of land and water 
sports, arts, crafts, singing, 
dancing and dramatics 


progressive Jewish culture 
with interracial living 


N. Y. Office: 1 Union Square W. 
New York City 3 


A children’s camp combining} 


AL 5-6283 | 


tasty food 
Yiddish and English 


Moderate Rates e. 


® Comfortable and restful accommodations 
© Stimulating and exciting cultural program in 
Special Family Pian ©@® 


OPENING JUNE 29TH 
Call AL. 56283 or write 1 Union Sq. W., N. Y. C. 8 


CAMP LAKELAND 


en beautiful SYLVAN LAKE, 65 miles from New York City 


© Appetizing and 


Dey Camp 


ARE THERE no women. 
to challenge Elizabeth Law- 
son's articles of early May 
on the burden of house- 
work? 

Of course, were all against 
household drudgery (or fac- 
tory or farm ir gery) as 
we are all “against sin.” 


We are against the low 
incomes that deprive vast num- 
bers of women of the conven- 
iences that are now part of a 
“normal” standard of living. We 
are against the false values in- 


until jellied which may take 24 | aa by Resa —_ 
to 48 hours, Then seal with hot | ©“ *OF 4 Compzete omestic fac- 


tory in every home, whether the 
equipment really saves labor or 
does not. 

The point ignored is that 
there is a creative professional 


| job now wrapped up in the rou- 
tines of housework. I shall call 
_ it maintenance of life. 


* 
BY MAINTAINING life I do 


not mean just prolonging exist- 
ence. I mean securing as muc 
of order and sdoonlibcons and 
beauty, as much relaxation from 
the strain of economic struggle, 
as much enjoyment in the group 
tovether as one can command 
resources. to achieve. That 
iveans balancing the interests 
oup, 


that each gets what he needs 
and gives what he can. 

The family unit is essential 
for training children and adults 
alike to take responsibility in 
maintenance of life, so that they 
will be fitted to live in the larg- 
er collective responsibilities of 
the community. 

The homemaker has the most 
highly skilled professional job 
there is, that of educator, group 
worker, social caseworker, 
nurse, recreation leader, and 
artist, a half dozen professions 


and woman may share in. mak- 


ing a home. 
* 


NOT THE LEAST feature of 
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FOREVER FAVORITE 


Federated Press Pattern 
A perennial style favorite, this version 


of the versatile shirtwaist has an in- 
teresting tucked vestee effect. Pattern 
No. 8230 comes in sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 20; 
40, 42. Bend 3% cents in coin, your name, 
address, pattern number and éise te 
Federated Press, 1150 Ave. of the Amer- 
jeas, New York 36, N. Y¥. The latest is- 
sue of our pattern magazine containg 
more smart, easy te sew styles for ali 
ages. Send 3% cents for your copy of the 
spring-sumamer 1966 issue 


Sf £ 
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this homemaking job is that the 


professional homemaker is her- 
self a part of the group. Women 
have forgotten this, have accept- 
ed the status of slave to every- 
one’s comfort except their own, 
have acquiesced in the stigma 
put upon them that they have 
no place in the working world. 
Perhaps women will have to 
set a cash value upon their 
home job to secure recognition 
of its worth, in producing and 
maintaining social beings. 
I think we women should be- 
with ourselves, and with 
ere and now, not with Socialist 
pie-in-the-sky. First of all, we 
should be proud of the home- 
maker's job. That job does not 
essentially include any drudg- 
ery that can be avoided by good 
lanning and by attention to the 
ae commandment, PEOPLE 
COME FIRST. 


We women can begin now by 
getting together to insist that 
training for ee is pri- 
marily training for educators, 
who shall know how to bring 
up children and every - family 
member (inchiding father) to 
understand that this home is 
ours, and we all have a part to 
play to help make it a happy 
place. 

As housework has moved out 
of the home, or into machines 
that children can not run, chil- 
dren have been left with less 
and less opportunity to learn to 
use their hands to help maintain 
the fainily life. Instead of mak- 
ing the evacuation of handwork 
complete, as Miss Lawson urges, 
we should be thinking how to 
retain enough to keep the hands 
of children and old people busy 
in tasks they can relate direct- 
ly to family comfort and happi- 
ness. * 


DO NOT MISUNDER- 
STAND me. Housework, like 
farming, {s going to be mecha- 
nized. In the main, production 
of food, cleaning, etc. will be 
done under mags organization. 

But at the poft of applica- 
tion of these services to the 
needs of a family, and to indi- 
vidual differences, there will 
have to be the skilled coordina- 
tor who thinks in human terms, 
—or all of life will be mechan- 
ized. | 

Mother may not prepare the 
meal. But someone must organ- 
ize the family around this social 
occasion, or there will be none, 


My point is, not to despise the 


skill of the coordinator’s job. 
* 

THE FIRST essential in deal- 
ing with the inevitable confine- 
ment incidental to caring for 
small children, or the sick, is to 
respect the job, and woman’s 
right to keep fit by adequat 
time for rest, study and nae 
while social contacts. Women 
will have more courage to plan 
for these necessities when Marx- 
ist authorities stop telling them 
to walk out on the job because 
it is obsolete and socially use- 
less. 

Women are people, and 
should have ambitions and real- 
lize them. For a few years, while 
children are small, the home- 
maker's job is exacting and con- 
fining. 

If poverty makes woimaus 
hours unbearably long, we must 
fight poverty and inequality for 
women, and know what we are — 
fighting. 

As a citizen, the homekeep- 
ink women must take time for 
community work as did the wo- 
men in Salt of the Earth, when 
the need came home to them. 
Let’s begin with ourselves and. 
our own attitudes. Let's tackle 
our acutal situations, complex 
as they are, and deal with them 
in the light of our greatest prin- 
ciple, PEOPLE (including of 
course homemaking women) 
COME FIRST. -- 

—Bertha C. Reynolds. 


FLOWERS 
(Continued from Page 11) 


something wholesome in Amer- 
ican democracy? Mr. Truman in 
that instance laid aside his Pres- 
idential dignity and acted like 
the average American father de- 
fending his daughter. - 

Furthermore, the music critio 
was never punished. He was not 
arrested or fined. He was not 
even called a Cosmopolitan, (I 
reflected, however, that he 
would not have nape un- 
scathed if the subject of his sar- 
casm had been his publisher's 
daughter). 

I awoke with a start from 
these reveries, and it was not 
because a new program had al- 
ready followed “Autumn Cro- 
cus. There was « suspicious 
smell of burning rice ‘from the 
— “ 

A y on Matinee Hour 
is a Caoumn thing, 


In And Out of 
Movies and IV 


David Platt is away on vacation. When he returns 
he will resume this column. In this issue, Elizabeth Law- 


son is guest columnist. 
AX 
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By ELIZABETH LAWSON 


IN ALL the countries of 
the world—with the prob- 
able exception of the fascist 
states—we are this year wit- 
nessing tributes to Henrik 
Ibsen .on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the play- 
wright’s death. His native coun- 
try, Norway, has proclaimed an 
official Ibsen week. 

Ibsen used the stage as a 
vehicle to present manv social 
problems. In “A Doll's House.’ 
he. first among moder = dra- 
matists, put forward the major 
problem faced by women-—their 
isolation from productive — hile 
and the resultant maiming of 
their character. 

The story of the play can be 
guickly summarized. Nora. wile 
of Tervald Helmer, has borrow- 
ed {rom a money lender and for 
this has forged her 
faiher’s name. In the course of 
the play all her weaknesses conie 
to light—her extravagance, her 


es 


purpose 


——_— 


IS Ul 


Sunday Brooklyn 


WORKING-CLASS PCLICY in 
Elections, Sunday eve. 8 p.m. A s¥ymposi'im 
featuring Farrell Dobbs, Socialist Workers 
Party, Presidential candidate; W. E. B. 
MiBois, cistinguished scholar and educa- 
tor. David Goldway, executive secretary, 
Jefferson School: Clifford T. McAvoy, for- 
mer AI-P candidate. Sunrise Manor, 16338 


the 1956 


Pitkin Ave. (IRT to Utica-PitKin Ave. biis).' 


Doi'stion 5O cents unemployed: students 
FREE. Aus.: Brooklyn Compass Club. 


' acts. In the end Nora, unable to 


STARTS SATURDAY .. . 
NOW YOU CAN SEE IT 


For the first time on the screen 


Artkine’s Magieolor Double Wit Show 
An Amazing Russian Docuinentary 


““ATOMS FOR PEACE” 


A truly sensational film 
Also from the World Four Corners 


“SONG AND DANCE 
OVER THE VISTULA” 


The breath taking highlights of 
the 1955 Warsaw Festival of 


SONG © DANCE @ BALLET 
Musie by 
Tchaikovsky, Chopin, Sebelius, 

| Prokofiev and Beethoven. 


CAME 44 8ST. EIGMTH AVE. 


JU 6-863 
Doors open 11 A. M. 


dishonesty, her tendency to spin 
fantastic yarns, her theatricality, 
her belief that as a pretty wom- 
an she is immune to punish- 
nent, her ignorance of all that 
goes on outside the. walls of 
her home. She is the embodi- 
inent of reaction’s ideal for wom- 
an even today, for beyond 
kitchen, church, and children, 
Nora knows and wishes to know 
nothing. ; 
¥ 

BUT EVENTS bring about a 
swift change in her character. 
The money lender threatens’ to 
expose her; she comes to see 
that her husband, whom she 
worshipped blindly, is interested 
only in presenting a respectable 
front to the world, no matter 
how flimsy that facade may be. 
Helmer wants his wife ignorant 
and helpless. “Only Jean on me,” 
he cries. “I will counsel vou and 
guide you. I should be no true 
man if this very womanly help- 
lessness did not make you dou- 
bly dear in my eves.” He refers 
to her as “at once his wife and 
his child,” as a “bewildered, 
helpless darling.” 

In the midst of her difficulties 
Nora receives a visit from) an 
old friend, Mrs. Linden, who 
has been forced to earn her own 
living. The contrast between the 
two women is striking, and the 
dramatist makes it clear that 
Mis. Linden’s independence, her 
direct experience of the work- 
aday world, has made her hon- 
est, straightforward, and readv 
to face the consequences of her 


make her husband understand 


Or sympathize with her need for 


a hfe of her own and tor inde- 


pendent activity and opinions, 
leaves him to find the answers 


' for herself. 


ee ee _———— 


EARL ROBINSON 


SINGS AT THE 


4D NaTioNS 
| Fesrivar 
Ay BGC, 


FOOD OF ALL NATIONS 
CHILDREN’S PROGRAM 
DANCING « GAMES 


Wed., July 4 


NATIONAL HALL and PARK 
65-13 38th Ave., Weedeide, L.!. 


Admission $1 Children Free 
Tickets available at: Ameri- 
ean Committee for Protection 
of F Bern, 23 W. 26th 
St.,. NYC 10 er call MU 4-3457 


By Subway: 


IRT: Flushing train to 69th 
St. (Fisk Av.) Stet. Walk 
north % block to 88th Av. 


BMT: Astoria train to 


ueensboro Plaza. Cb to 
ter Fluphing, then me ne 


above. ,- ; 
IND: GG train to 685th St. 
blocks to 38th. 


‘Walk south 2 
Ay, 


-- 


* 


SUCH A PLAY could not 


have been written prior to the 


nineteenth century. In the latter 


- part of that century, the devel- 


opment of industry in the Scan- 


| dinavian countries brought into 


existence a growing army of 
women workers. Fields were 
opening for women outside the 
home;e with growing opportu- 


| nities women found new prob- 
| lems and new answers. 


The play, which was trans- 


| lated into many languages, cre- 


ated a storm of controversy. 
William Archer wrote in his in- 
troduction to the American edi- 
tion of 1906 that “Nora's 
startling ‘declaration of inde- 
pendence’ afforded such an inex- 
haustible theme for heated 
discussion, that at last it had to 


' be formally barred at social 


gatherings. 

Into this controversy the early 
Marxists were inevitably drawn. 
Paul Emst, a member of the 
Social-Democratic Party who 
Jater withdrew from the Marxist 
movement, attacked Ibsen's 
treatment of the woman ques- 
tion. Another writer, Hermann 
Bahr, wrote a defense of Ibsen, 
and Ernst turned to Frederick 
Engels, hoping that Engels 
would join the anti-Ibsen chorus 
fiom the left, while the bour- 
geoisie attacked it from the 


| right. This Engels declined to 


' 


| 


' 
| 


do; admitting the-many weak- 
nesses of Ibsen’s dramas. he 
nevertheless declared that “they 
reflect a world where men are 
still possessed of character and 
Initiative and the capacity for 
independent action.” And Franz 
Mehring, a leading Social- 
Democrat, pointing out that in 
Ibsen’s day a mass proletariat 
had not yet arisen, wrote: “For 
this reason the most revolution- 
ary writer in Norwegian litera- 
ture failed to find the key to the 
deepest problems of his time, so. 
that Henrik Ibsen said: ‘I am 
concerned with asking questions: 
answers I have none.’ But 
Ibsen's way of putting his ques- 
tions has made him a European 
writer of the first rank.” 
* 

MEHRING continued: “In 
‘A Doll's House’ Ibsen turns his 
searchlight upon the comfortable 
home of the philistine and _pil- 
lories the falsity of the bour- 
geois money marriage. No 
longer does he veil the harsh 
truth. While he does not see any 
way of salvation, he does see 
the curse under which bourgeois 
society lives. While he does not 
vet understand the struggle~ of 
the oppressed class, he already 
understands the struggle of the 
onpressed sex. Nera is the pam- 
pered doll who plays with life 
and knows little more about it 
than a doll, until, brought into 
sharp conflict with life, she 
recognizes its crudeness and 
brutality and resolutely tears 
asunder the whole web of lies 
woven about her with its un- 
nerving softness.” 

The performance of “A Doll's 
House’ now running at the 
Greenwich Mews is an unusual- 
ly exciting one, and people 
living in or near New York 
should see it before it closes on 
July 1. In my opinion, the play 
is as fresh today ‘as when it was 
first published in Copenhagen 
in 1879, and struggles and ad- 
vances of women since that time 
have made it more rather than 
less timely. 
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Sobell Plea 


Morton Sobell's petition for a new trial, based on the 


‘charge that prosecutors in his : 
wilfully” used perjured testimony against him, will be carried 


to the Circuit Court of Appeals: 
this week or next, his family an-| 
nounced. 

Sobell’s lawyers — Frank Don-; 
ner, Marshall Perlin . and Arthur! 
Kinoy of New York and Benjamin 
Dreyfus of San Francisco — are 


moving to overrule Judge Irving, 
\Kaufman, who last week rejected and blackjacked as he claims would 
the motion for a new trial. | | 


Kaufman, who presided at the 
trial which sent the Rosenbergs 
to the electric chair and Sobell to 
a 30-year term in Aleatraz, said 
in an opinion echoing his earlier 
one, that moves for Sobell’s free- 
dom were intended “to embarrass 


Appeals Court to Get 


and injure our courts and our 
country.” 
He said the appeal for a re-trial 


‘was “entirely devoid of merit... 


the 


prisoner is entitled to no re- 
lief,’ 


an arrested judgment before So- 
|bell was sentenced, and was em- 
‘bodied in every appeal to higher American-born poet and 
| wright, is “feeling better” after he 


But the issue in thts motion is) su 


The motion for a new trial for 


unearthed since the old trial. that: 

® Both the prosecutors Irving 
Saypol and Roy Cehn visited . fex- 
ico after Sobell was kidnapped 
there, but before his trial, and 
were fully aware that he was 
snatched, not deported from Mex- 
ico; 


@ That although they knew the 


—— —————_—_— — 


—_—_ ee a 


| 


MEMORIAL TRIBUTE 


to 
JACK GOLDMAN 
MONDAY, JUNE 25—6:30 P. M. - 
_ Fraternal Clubhouse, 110 West 48 Si, N.Y... 
Jack Goldman Memorial 


¢ 


| kidnapped — that was known from 


Sobell was based on evidence, | € start—but that the prosecutors 
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THE HENNINGS Committee, 
whose full name is Senate 
Subcommittee on Constitutiona! 
Rights promised _ full investiga- 
tion of cases brought before it 
by former Sen. Harry Cain. 
Cain, a member of the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board, in 
an about-face, has criticized and 
urged - review of the govern- 
ment’s lovalty program. One 
case to which he referred was 
that of economist William H. 
Taylor, smeared in many public 
hearings. 

DIPLOMAT John Stewart 
Service was cleared in the U. S. 
Court of Appeals of charges that 
there was “reasonable doubt” of 
his loyalty; however the three 
judges upheld the government's 
right to fire him. Service, a 
career diplomat, was one of the 
first targets of Joe McCarthy in 
1951, and was dismissed from 
his State Department job. He 
plans an appeal to the Supreme 
Court. : 


I’ 
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A LIBEL SUIT for one and a 
half million dolars has been tiled 
by radio and TV comedy star 
John Henry Faulk, charging a 
plot to blacklist him in the in- 
dustry as a pro-Communist. Tlie 
suit names AWARE, Ine., a 
blacklisting publication for the 
industry; Lawrence A. Johnson, 
said to be a financial backer of 
the publication; and Vincent 
Hartnell, author of “Red Chan- 
nels.” ek 

THE MIAMI chapter of the 
NAACP rejected the method of 
the boycott to end jimcrow on 
city buses. In a meeting of 400 
NAACP members and Negro 
leaders last week, the group 
supported the tiling of a Feacral 
court suit challenging the con- 
stitutionality of segregated buses. 


for Trial 


original trial “knowingly and 


Mexican government had nothing 
to do with the kidnapping and 
forced ejection of Sobell, they 
nevertheless told the jury he had] 
been deported. 

kaufman said “I find it hard to 


believe that a man who was seized 


not have immediately shouted out 
this injustice to the world instead 
of holding back this story as a 
sort of trump card.” 

The whole story of Sobell’s ab- 


duction was spelled out before 
Kaufman himself, in a motion for 


courts. 


not the fact that he bad been 


in the “atom-spy” trial engineered 
a fraud on the jury. This issue 
Kaufman left untouched. 


(Continued frem Page 5) 


as the official position of the party. 


“My understanding is that the 
Communist Party has always been 


opposed to any plotting by small 


groups, to cons ies and force 
. Che ey testified. 
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The resolution also asked the 
employment of Negro drivers. In 
Tallahassee, Fla., the local bus 
company suspended operations 
because of a boycott by Negroes 
begun May 28. 


HOUSING for Negroes and 
other minorities will be st died 
in 24 research projects including 
such cities-as New York, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Washington, 
and other centers of Negro pop- 
ulation to find or provide more 
adequate private housing for 
these groups, according to the 
Earl B. Schwulst, chairman of 
the Commission on Race and 
Housing which will conduct the 
survey. The Fund for the Re- 
public has contributed $235,000 
for the study. 
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THE TEXTILE WORKERS 


Union of America has asked for 
federal intervention to stop at- 
tacks on union organizers in the 
South. Union president William 
Pollack said police at Lyman, 
S. C. threatened eight TWUA 
representatives with arrest) tor 
fixing to give out leatlets at a 
:ocal plant. 
* 

THE TRANSPORT Workers 
Union has called on the bus 
drivers of Montgomery, Ala., 
and any other citv or. town 
where an anti-segregation cam- 
paign is being carried on. to re- 
fuse to cooperate with the em- 
wiovers. policies of segregation 
or discrimination. A resolution 
passed by the union's executive 
council blasted the White Citi- 
zens Councils and commended 
the courage, determination and 
maturity of the Negro people of 
Montgomery. 


MERGER of the trade union — 
movement's two major organiza- 
tions among meat and packing 
workers was in the air as tie 
Packinghouse Union conveution 
was expected to approve unity 
plans with the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters. The Amalgamated 
unanimously approved merger 
two weeks ago. Official] merger 
will probably take place some-_ 


time this fall at a jopmt_conven- 
tion. President Ralph Helstein 
of the UPWA predicted a $2 
minimum wage in the industry | 
“in the forseeable future” result; 
ing from merger. 

AN INJUNCTION to. stop 
segregation on buses in Munt- 
gomery, Ala., was issued by a 3- 
judge Federal Court. Fhe in- 
junction, however, was suspend- 
ed for ten days to allow city and 
state attorneys to appeal te the 
Supreme Court. This is the latest 
move in the six-month-okd effort 
of Negroes in Montgomery to 
end jimcrow on city buses; Ne- 
groes have carried on a boycott 
of buses over this period. 


fT. S. Eliot Better ’ 


S. Eliot, 
play- 


LONDON. —- I. 


a heart attack while cross- 
ing the Atlantic last week, it was 


Anh ounced . 


| 


He pointed out that this posi- 


Classitied Ads 


FOR SALE 


SPECIAL B@ALER Cost sale en eur 1986 

TV Fioer Models, including RCA, Du- 
mont, Zenith, GB. and Admira). Stanad- 
ard Bramd Dist.. 149 Fourth Ave., (13th 
& i1¢4th @@s.) One hour free parking or 
twe tokens. 


PAINTING 


JOB WELL DONE; painting centractor; 
Jach Resen. QI 8-7601. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, Jeng distance, pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends, econem!- 
cal. Kays Budget Movers. CH 3-3786. 


———— 


tion was enunciated more than 100 | i-Fidelity Radie Phonographs 
years ago by Karl Marx in the : 


“Communist Manifesto.” 


The defense is scheduled to con-. 


tinue presenting its case Monday 


m the U.S. Courthouse as the trial | 


enters its 12th week. 


Vector Laboretories 


217 Thied Avenne © GR 3-7 
‘Mew York 6, N. ¥. 


Sales © Installation © Service 
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City AFL, ClO Back Transit Workers Union 


By H1ERBERT SIGNER 

THE TRANSPORT WORKERS Union, under siege by a number of “splinter” groups trying to unseat it as collective 
bargaining representative of New York Citys 35,000 subway and bus employes, has been pledged full support from the AFL 
Central Trades and Labor Council and the City CIO Council. Both wings of labor in the cit 


SUBWAYS RUN AFTER WILDCAT TIE-UP 


Motormen’s Benevolent Asso- 
ciation as an “outlaw group 
hich had already been “re- 
puiated” by the labor movement. 
‘Ehie MIBA was involved in the wild- 
Cit -stiike that crippled N.Y.C.’s 
subways Thursday, ten days ago. 
“their revenge apparently was 
ty pill ihis indefensible ‘strike’ in 
ti» hope of creating chaos and con- 
frrson so that they might break the 
Contract. between the Transit Au- 
thosity and the TWU,” the joint 
A! t.-ClO statement declared. 
{WU spokesman: Michael Quill 
aid Matthew Guinan maintained 
that the “tempers” of the transit 
workers are. “high” against these 
ei ts to break the contract “and 
rit the workers to the miseries 
a! Compans-controlled craft organ- 
j7 0 om0%, 
ithe Transit Authority has an- 
trounced its plans to hold hear- 
issty on the cases of 478 motor- 
neon who took part in the wild- 
cat action. Of these, 28 have 
alrcady been suspended from 
their jabs without pay. The TA, 
|}. this punitive policy, is pro- 
\.ane another stormy situation, 
jsi as it: provoked the motor- 
roc ito their sudden strike. 


\lost transit workers, includ- 
iis IWU > members, are bitter 
vtuinst the Authority over the 
is.ics OF speedup, wages, sick 
leave and countless grievances. 
Whatever they may feel about 
th: wildcat strike, or about the 
MIKA, the transit workers were 
s\mmathetic to the militancy of 
the motormen and their desire 
lf. higher wages and other de- 
miands and are apparently in no 
rood to let the Authority have 
ite own Way indefinitely). 


Quill and other TWU officials 
test fied last week before a Brook- 
his racket grand jury on_ their 
charges that a “waterfront mob” 
was behind the wildcat action. 

* 

THE TRANSIT Authority was 
alse put on the spot, with the TWU 
axing, “Who in TA. supervision! 
worked with the mobsters? Who in| 
T \ supervision made management 
facilities available to them?” | 

‘the MBA, which says it has a 


| majority of the TA’s 3,100 motor-|TWU, in a letter to all motormen, UWwansportation 


miu, is demanding the Authority: 
recognize it as spokesman for this 
cratt. A recently-formed Conduc- 
toi; Benevolent Association wants 
to unseat TWU among conductors. 
The American Transport Union 
claims thousands of members 


among all crafts. Another group in 
the field is Local 1397, Amalgamat- 
ed Association or Street, Electric 
‘ailway & Motor Coach Employes, | 
whose raiding activities against: 
T\WU were repudiated last month 
by the N.Y.C. Central Trades and 
I the Amalgamated International 
Union as al 

[Local 1397, which claims 2,000 
members, won a partial court vic- 
tory last week, when a Supreme , 
Court Justice in Brooklyn ruled 
the TA had been “arbitrary and ca- 
pricious” when it cancelled the 
union's contract last September. 

Meanwhile a rally of some 1,000; 
MBA members agreed to abide by 
a temporary court order barring a 
subway strike. The court set June 
24% tor a hearing on the TA’s bid 
fur a permanent injunction. The 
MBA says it will challenge the con- 
stitutionality of the Condon-Wadlin 
state law which bars civil service 
employes from striking. ) 

The TWU after more than 20° 
years of organizing, finally gained 
sole collective bargaining rights in 
1954 after a union representation 
election revealed overwhelming 
support for it among 27,000 transit; 
workers balloting. This was follow- 


ed last summer by an extension of sit workers, with speedup a hot is-'man of the board of the Interna- 
tional Business Machines - Corp., | 


TWU's pact to Dec. 31, 1957. 
* 


ia. vever, 


IN THE PAST YEA~ 


anti-TWU activities «.1d groups the subways and buses. TWU says 'Poration, died last week in Roose- 


Frustrated passengers (top) peer through closed gates in the 
Coney Island subway station at the start of a nine-hour wildcat 
subway strike that crippled New York’s rush hour transit June 14, 
as 400 motormen walked off their jobs. At bottom, a group of 
motormen return to work aller union meeting. Issue in the walkout 
was the demand for recognition of the Motormen’s Benevolent 
Association, an independent union characterized as a “splinter 


group) by the AFL-CIO. 


bus lines. feeding on the legitimate grievances, but the picture also! 
igrievances and discoment that ap- indicates that the anti - TWU 


parently exist umony sections ol 


the transit workers. | 
| ! 

Motormen, for example, get 
$2.20 an hour, a low wage com-, 
pared with top-rated skilled work-, 


ers in many other — industries. 


acknowledged that they are “still 
grosslv underpaid.” The union also 
maintains that New York transit 
wages are the best in the coun- 
try, and that the TWU contract is‘ 
tops. 

The fact that’ a breakaway 
group like MBA has been able to 


win over at least hundreds of mo-: 


| 


tormen is seen as pointing up the 
lesson that TWU, like manv indus-; 
trial uvions in the country, has: 


evidently not given enough atten-| 


tion to the legitimate and special, 
demands of the skilled sections of 
the workers. 

The issues plaguing many tran-' 
sit workers, however, seem to cut 
across cratt lines. The loss by the 


union of pay for the first day of| 


sickness created a storm among! 
transit workers which was utiliz- 
ed by the’ various “splinter” 
groups to fight the TWU. The un-' 


| 


y joined Tuesday in condemning the 


LI: 


Labo 


° Want “Major” 


STATE FEDERATION of 
Labor will start its 93rd annual 
convention at the Hotel Com- 
modore in New York Citv_ to- 
morrow (Monday) June 25. The 
big issue is expected to be the 
policv on merger with the 
state CIO, 

With the building trades dept. 
of AFL-CIO having called off 
its ban on local AFL-CIO mer- 
pers. the prospect for speeding 
abor unity in New York has 
improved. The first formal mer- 
ger talks between state AFL and 
ClO Jeaders held two weeks 
ago will be followed up by two 
days of discussion on July 17 
and 18. 

What happens at this week’s 
state AFI. convention will no 
doubt tell the story as to what 
can be expected in the near fu- 
ture regarding merger prospects. 
The state CIO convention is 
currently scheduled for August 
24-26. By that time, it is hoped, 
the final plans for unity of the 
state's two million unionists will 


have been agreed on. 
® 


HOTEL TRADES COUNCIL 
weekly paper, “Hotel,” discuss- 
ing the survey published last 
week which pointed out that 
New York State has more union 
members than any other state in 
the country but also has the 
greatest number of unorganized 
workers, concludes: 


“That's a tact which ought to 
set off a major organizing drive.” 


| “Hotel” says that union lead- 


“splinter” groups have been able 
to capitalize on these issues and 
TWU shortcomings in handling 
them. 


In the midst of this scrambled 
and turbulent picture in the city's’ 
heart, the TJransit: 
Authority and all anti-union forces 
in the city are riding high. Vhis. 
scrapping among trausit workers. ! 
the fight of different organizations| 
for recognition, the many-sided! 
attacks on the TWU which is the! 
established industrial union in the 
industry despite its weaknesses— 
all this is seen as harming the, 
Transit workers and helping their: 
bosses. 

The strong stand of the joint 
AFL-CIO in the city behind TWU | 
and against the “splinter” groups; 
may help turn the tide and con- 
vince the overwhelming majorily 
of transit workers that their fight 


will not be advanced outside of 
the united labor movement but | 


instead, that they can best protect 
their interests in and through a 


The TWU itself is apparently: 
faced with the need to take steps to! 


ers are agreed that bulk of the 
unorganized workers are white 
collar and service industry em- 
ployes. One example given is 
that only some 80,000 workers 
in restaurants, cafeterias, and 
bars are unionized, whereas the 
potential in the state adds up to 
about 400,000. 

Pres. Howard Coughlin of the 
AFL-CIO Office Employes In- 
ternational Union is quoted as 
saying there are in New York 
City alone about 680,000-work- 
ers in commerical offices who are 
eligible for unionization. 

to which we might add the 
several hundred thousand state 
and local government employes 
in the state, the big optical in- 
dustrv in Rochester, shoe plants 
in Binghamton, the weal and 
wholesale industry, parts of 
transportation (taxi, truck, ware- 


rin New York 


— By Herbert Signer 
© State AFL Meets June 25 


Union Drive 


metal and machine. shops. 

All of which adds up to 
emphasize that labor unity is 
sorely needed in our state. A 
united state AFL - CIO 
could “set off” the major or- 
— push asked for by the 
otel union paper. 

* 

SHORT TAKES: First local 
AFL-CIO merger in N.Y. 
State has taken place. A 
Genessee County Labor Council 
has been set up (Western New 


York) and has been chartered by 
national . headquarters. . . . 
Negotiations for a new contract 
covering 1,000 employes of the 
Whelan and Liggett store chains 
are under way. Retail Drug Em- 
ployees local 1199 is asking for 
an $8 pay boost, higher min- 
imums, improved vacations and 
other benefits. . . 
* 
Teamsters local 237 (City 
Employes Union) is pressing a 
campaign to boost pay for labor- 
ers in all N.Y.C. departments. 
. . « Members of the executive 
board of local 6, Hotel & Club 
Employess, were told by union 
president David Herman to 
speak their minds freely. “even if 
you find yourself in a minority 
Of O6@i s . 67 


« 

The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers will hold its eighth an- 
nual leadership training insti- 
tute starting July 1. Union 
delegates from all over will 
study and discuss for a week 
issues in the 1956 election cam- 
paign, state of the “oO 
industry, union affairs, loca 
union activities, etc. ... 

Cutters local 10, ILGWU, 
says work has picked up in all 
trades and the union is patrol- 
ling the market to enforce the 
ban on overtime to make room 
for hiring of cutters who have 
been out of work. ... 


a 


house), and numerous small 
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SCHOOL AID BILL CLEARED 


Rules Committee 


House 


struction bill for a House vote. 


The committee in the morning, 


ion agreed to give up the first day’s ‘encourage the transit workers that) heayd Rep. Ralph Gwinn (R-NY) 


sick pay to win extended coverage, 
for those workers seriously ill over 
a long period. Most workers, sick 
for only a day or two, apparently 
resented this change. TWU lead- 
ers contended this contract com- 
promise had to be made in the 
face of, a Transit Authority drive 
in the State Legislature to substi- 
tute a three day waiting period. ! 


THE.-.PRESENT Authority econ-: 
Omy prograin has also had strong, 


effects among sections of the tran- 


sue, layofts, medical disqualifica-' 
tions, elimination of bus runs, and: 
other issues very much alive on 


this is, in every way, their union. 


Milk Hearing July 10 
ALBAN Y.—A Federal 


milk hearing will be resumed here 
July 10 on a proposed Federal- 


conpe Ge ht 
Rockwell Kent 


‘Recuperating 


AUSABLE FORKS, 
Artist Rockwell Kent 


N. Y.— 
is re- 


WASHINGTON. — The, 
: today 
strengthened and improved TWU.! (Jeared the $1.6 billion School con-' 


“unadulterated socialism — Ameri- 
can variety. | ) 
Rep. Ray Madden (D-Ind) re- 
minded him that in. the 1952 elec- 
tion Gen. Eisenhower had promis- 


ed Federal aid for schools. 


The House ——— Commite 
tee today voted 14 to 10 to pigeon- 
hole a bill to deny Federal financial 
aid to school districts that fail to 
comply with the U. S.-Supreme 
Court decision against segregation. 


State marketing order which would) cuperating at his home from ILWU Helps 8,000 


13 in New Jersey. 


Watson Dies 
Thomas J. Watson, 82, chair- 


and of the IBM world trade cor- 


jaffect 16 New York counties and an emergency operation perform- 


ed May 24. 

A family spokesman said _ it 
would be several moaths before 
Kent will be able to “take any ex- 
tended trips.” 

He was operated on five days 
before he was to have testified be- 
fore the House Un-American Com- 
mittee in Washington. 


Kent was discharged from a hos- 


have spread on the subways and it is-fighting effectively on all these’ velt Hospital after a brief illness. pital Monday. 


Kids Get Dental Care 


SAN FRANCISCO 
(FP)—Success of a pilot program 
under which children of Pacific 
coast dockworkers received pre- 
paid dental care has led to exten- 
sion of the program for another 
year. 

Trustees reported that 8,000 
nae received dental care 

at under the plan. 
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By JOSEPH NORTH : 
By GEORGE MORRIS 


I HAVE GLANCED through 
the speeches delivered at the 

AMERICA’S STEEL industry employing 
— 650,000 workers will be shut down by a strike 


commencement - exercises, this 

lune of 1956, and found that 
at midnight, June 30, unless the steel corpora- 
tions come through with acceptable terms in the weck 


they contain 
less of pomp 
and _ platitude 
than those I re- 
member which-« 


Reentered as second class mattrr Oct 22, 1947. at the post 
office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 
had more cli- 
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3 The times, I 
F believe, clamor 
had for the forth- 
right. Soul-searching is universal 
and for good reason, so the cliche 
is left in the corner like a drum 
with a gaping hole. Dr. Griswold 
of Yale seemed to be aware ol 
the necd to depart from the 
platitude when he said, “Year 
ulter year, these congregations 
hear the same exhortations, the 
sume appeals to youth to sally 
forth, knight-errant, and slay the 
same old dragons in the same old 
sinful world.” 

All that needs to be said was 
not said, I feel. Please permit a 
man who respects as well as loves 
the Class of ‘56, to add a few 
sentiments, observations, of his 
own, something of this kind: 

*® 

YOU WERE born in a 
world where one life was 
given to you to live. One 
lite, only, and in a world 
that has beauty and majesty, 
and vet, as our own Thorean 
said, inost nen lead lives of quiei 
desperation, That was true of his 
diy _ it is, in the main, true toda:. 

{ believe I understand Bruce 
» Catton who spoke at Union Col- 
lege to sav he has “neither 
inspiratioh or fright to offer 
you. But I do not believe he is 
right. Nor do I hold with him 
that your basic difficulties arise, 
“not because you were born in 
this deplorable century, but sirm- 
ply because you have been born 
into the middle of the Ihumii 
race, 

The 20th Century has much 
in it to deplore, true: but there 
is much more in it that inspires. 
Nor is it misfortune to be born 
human. Unlike the old ditty I 
would rather be that than a fish. 
J cannot agree with Dr. Catton’s 
unspoken judgement. that the 
problem confronting man, this 
century, is essentially the same 
as that which loomed before our 
ancestors in all previous ccn- 
turies. 

As i 

OURS IS THE century of ile- 
cision, and the time is now. Min 
can become god-like on earth, il 
man survives. He has forged the 
key to unlock matter. Soon he 
can make the dead, inflexible 
rock bend and’ melt into fuel, 
give fire, spout energy inexhaust- 
ibly, as the California scientists 
attest. He can already move 
mountains and make flowers 
grow on the desert. 

And he can destroy all of life 
on earth. 

What he will do depends in 
large part on you, Class of ‘56. 
The lite of quiet desperation can 
lead us to the roaring cataclysm. 
Man's greatest enemy today is 
apathy, indifference to the ele- 
ments of fright or inspiration 


that lie everywhere around us. 
* 


CONSIDER: man, in unlock- 
(Continued on Page 12) 


"AMERICA’S ROAD 
TO SOCIALISM 


In pursuance of an arrange- 
ment between this paper and the 
Communist Party, four pages are 
devoted to a discussion of the 
past and perspectives of the 
American Left. See Pages 7-10. 
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vat Tveasury Seereinvy Geove2 FHruravorey said the economy ts “pro- 


ceding in a satisfactory way.” He described the lay-offs in the automobile industry as 


“a rolling readjustment.” 


Michigan Asks US Aid to Jobless 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT.—Michigan communities representing more than 55 percent of the 
state’s population have called on the state legislature to join with the United Auto- 
mobile Workers in a program of unemployment relief. Their action came during re- 


cent days as the number of 
jobless in the state soared above 
the 200,000 mark and auto- 
mobile manufacturers — sched- 
uled a 58 percent cutback for 
the third quarter of this year. 
Gov. Mennen Williams esti- 
mated Michigan jobless will 
reach 280,000 by August. 
UAW officials said that the 
total oP automobile workers un- 
emploved in seven states is now 
900,000.: In the farm = equip- 
ment industry, a new wave of 
layolfs involving about 2,500 
was scheduled at the Intema- 
tional Harvester plants in Iiji- 
nois and Iowa during June. It 
is estimated that 17,000 have 
already been laid off by five 
major firms. Minneapolis-Moline 
has closed down some _ plants 


and curtailed others. J. I. Case 


wil] shut down its Rock Island 
foundry and close its entire Bur- 
lington plant in the fall. 


A “task force” of mayors of 


a numbcr of Michigan cities as 


well as Toledo, Milwaukee and 
South Bend, and including Gov. 
Williams and top UAW ilies 
will shortly visit Washington to 
—_ their demands for relief 
»efore. the White House and 
Congressional leaders. 
7 


MEANWHILE a special ses- 


sion of the Michigan legislature 
is debating proposals by Gov. 
Williams to increase unemplev- 
ment compensation to an aver- 
age of $56 a week compared to 
its present $35.50, and to cover 
59 weeks instead of the present 
26. 

The “task force” originated in 
a conference of 42 mavors with 
UAW representatives. It will de- 


improvement -in federal 
unemployment comp ensation 
wocedutes, a moratorium on 
one mortgages for laid - off 
workers, raising individual in- 
come tax exemptions from. the 
present $600 to $800 for each 
dependent, and = immediate 
launching of public works pro- 
grams, such as highway, ed 
and hospital construction. 


mand 


still left. The 175-man Wage 
Policy Committee of the United 
Steelworkers of America, alter 
rejecting the offer of the corpora- 
tions and authorizing a sirile, 
scattered homeward to prepare 
for the walkout. 

From all indications at this 
Writing, the steel companies 
count on a strike. Sheel users 
have built up tremendous stock- 
“ap in recent months spurred 
xy reports a strike is likely anul 
that steel prices, as alwavs. will 
vo up steeply after a settlement. 
Also, because of the tremendous 
stockpiles, the industry jign s 
on a big drop in steel Operaiians 
in the months ahead. The com- 
panies also believe thev need a 
strike to “justify” in the public 
eye, the big price boost they are 
planning to slap on steel alter a 
settlement. 

But the really big objective of 
the steel corporations, for which 
they have long been preparing, 
is a five-year, no-strike, no-wave 
reopener contract like the one 
flready imposed on the electric.l 
industry. . 

* 

THE UNITED Sleclworneis 
of America noting an 11 percent 
rise in productivity and the 
huge profits, flatly rejected tie 
terms offered and especially t'.e 
five-year idea. David J. N‘c- 


Donald, president of the USA, — 


said the proposal of the sicel 
companies is a “reflection ct 
Boulwareism.” R. L. Boulware, 
vice-president of General Elec- 


tric, in charge of labor relations, — 


set the five-year example when 
he pub over the idea in nego- 
tiations with the International 
Union of Electrical Workers 
(AFL-CIO) last year. 

In that agreement the elec- 
trical workers are limited to an 
annual three percent raise tor 
five years, with the contract 
frozen and no right to strike for 
any reason. Westinghouse Klec- 
ric, GE’s major rival, was so de- 
termined to get the same ad- 
vantage tha its employes wee 
forced to strike for five montis 
and still the company remained 
unmoved from its demand for a 
five-year pac. The original move 
for a five-year pact was proposed 
by the auto companies Jast 
spring, but they were held down > 
to a three-year pact. 

The close _ interlocking  be- 
tween the steel interests and the 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Colonial Workers Cherish Their Newspapers 


SADLY and anxiously we're 
forced to report that our reluc- 


tant “plea of financial despera- 
fion” of last week brought only 
a modest response. We wrote 
then that the efforts of the 
Emergency Committee for a Free 
Press to raise $100,000 to help 
finance publication of The 
Worker and Daily Worker had 
thus far yielded only $55,000, 
and this made the going very 
rough for us. . 

Only about $3,000 came in 
as a result, and we need $5,000 
a week for the next eight 
weeks. So a crisis situation has 
hecome even more critical. We're 
looking to our_readers and sup- 
porters everywhere to help us 
out of the immediate hole. 


r= 


Send your contributions to: 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press 375 Sixth Ave., New 
York City. Robert W. Dunn is 
treasurer. 


— 


~\ 


There was a remarkably apt 
colum in last Tuesday's Daily 


Worker by our Puerto Rican. 


contributor, Jesus Colon. He 
wrote movingly about what a 
pamphlet, a book, a newspaper 
means to the workers and isn- 
poverished peasants of Latin 
America. 

“A  workingclass paper or 
book is read and _ pass — 
until the cheap material in which 
these articles are usually print- 
ed starts tearing itself into all 


kinds of crazy angles and the 
— word just disappears 


——-—— §- <=> 


rom what is left of the paper,” 


Colon wrote. 

“The way in which the work- 
ingclass and the ,eople in gen- 
eral read and support their pa- 
pers in the colonial and seimi- 
colonial countries is’ something 
we have to admire. They have 
very little, and a great deal of 


that very little is given to their 


paper. 

“Take, for example, El Siglo— 
The Century—the great Chilean 
workingclass daily paper. The 
Chilean workers and peasants, 
as well as a great part of the 


Chilean middle class, feel that — 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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Savion Drive Falters; Aditai-Estes Ticket Hinted — 


GOV. AVERILL HARRIMAN 
of New York stepped up his 
campaign for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination last week 
but all developments favored 
Adlai Stevenson. 

© Item. Harriman’s earlier 
claim to be the most zealous 
battler for civil rights was com- 

romised by revelations that his 
ar me have been trying to con- 
vince Dixiecrats that the New 
York governor is really “mod- 
erate” on the issue; 

@ Item. Sen. Estes Kefauver 
rejected proposals that he join 


bloc and thereby heightened 
speculation that he may seek or 
accept second place on a Steven- 
son ticket. 

The revelations 
Harriman’s dickering with the ~ 
Dixiecrats came § ly with a 
statement from Oklahoma's Gov. 
Gary, newly-named chairman of 
the Harriman campaign commit- 
tee, that he had received assur- 
ances from the New Yorker that 
his position on civil rights was 
one of “moderation.” 

When this news broke, Harei- 
man hastily disavowed the word, 
contending i it was a matter of 


conceming 


6 sean ol Gary be had 1 

t a 
chairmanship of his ed 
committee and a 
those who 
—— of civil rights shorld 

ominate the campaign. 

The furor over this incident 
hadn’t died when it was leammed 
that Carmen DeSapio, Harri- 
man’s chief backer, and New 
York Demoerats identified with 


the governor's campaign, = 
hairma 


it ' @ part 
ichards (D-SC) at Walia. 
ton’s Mayflower hotel. Invited 


besides Richards were a number 


of Dixiecrat Congressmen whom 
Harriman supperters were seek- 

ag line up behind their can- 

te by caine them he isn’t 

as zealous on the issue as they 
believe. 

¥* 


KEFAUVER made his ap- 


proaches to Stevenson in a “Meet . 


the Press” TV broadcast last 
Sunday. He said he had lost his 


head and made mistakes in the 


sharpness of his attacks on 
Stevenson. He would not join a 
“stop Stevenson” movement and 
if Adlai is nominated he will 


support him loyally. 


_Harriman in a “stop Stevenson” 


The Tennessean’s attitude 
aroused speculation that ‘an 


agreement might be ‘in the works 
for a Stevenson-Kefauver ticket. 


Hf such an agreement was reach- 
ed, Stevenson, with his present 
500 votes and Kefauver’s certain 
175 votes, could be expeeted to 
achieve the nomination by the 
second ballot. 

However both Stevenson and 
Kefauver rters denied a 
deal and Kefauver said he was 
not ready as yet to take himself 
out of the race for first place on 
the ticket. 


Civil Rights Plank Is the Big Issue As 
Demo Platform Makers Meet Aug. J 


By ROB F. HALL 


THE crucial question which 
the platform committee of the 
Democratic National conven- 
tion must answer is what the 
plank on civil rights shall say. But 
if the plans of Paul Butler, the 
party's national chairman, do not 
go awrv, that question will be an- 
swered and the plank written long 
before the platform ! committee 
meets in Chicago ’on Aug. 6, a 
week prior to the convention 
proper. 

Butler’s idea is that the plank 
should go no further than the gen- 
eral principles enunciated in the 
1952 platform, and any changes 
would be in the direction of mak- 
jug it even more general. 

The 1952 plank pledged the 
party “to continue our ich. to 
eradicate discrimination” and _list- 
ed its goals as equal opportunity 
for employment, security of per- 
sons, and voting equality “free, 
from arbitrary restraint.” It en- 
dorsed legislation “to secure these 
rights to every one. 

By avoiding specifie proposals 
for legiskation to protect the right 
of Negroes to vote in the South 
and to prosecute racists who prac- 
tice violence against Negro voters 
and other legislation urgently: 
needed, such as FEPC, Butler. 
hopes to placate the conservative | 
Southern wing and held the Dix- 


iecrats in bine. 
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” Chicas py om where Democratic National Couvialion will convene _" 13. 


‘itant struggle for Negro rights, as: ‘its representatives will submit to; Paul Butler appeared at the con- 
‘their representative on the national the platform committee in Chica-' vention a day r Mazey’s blast 
plattorm committee. go. and in his speech nf the . toerwn 
Iinois has designated Rep. Wil-; Although their contents will not; jargued that labor should make 
‘liam Dawson (D-II) vice chairman| be made public until early in Aug-. peace with the Drisiecrats. [lis 
of the Democratic national com-'ust, labor's insistence en a strong plea being received in cold silence 
mittee, for a place on the platform civil rights plank is wel known. 4 
committee. Although Dawson has'At the Mic state CIO con-/orated his position to newsmen. 
‘expressed himself in favor of a vention, President Walter Reuther Labor, he complained, is making 
*;'statement of “general principle” of the United Automobile Workers( civil rights the oy issue. 
‘as against specific demands, it’s a was cheered when he declared that 
safe bet he cannot ignore pres-_| if the Democratic Party continues; ALL AFL- cIo UNIONS in the, 
sure from labor and Negro organ- to) sacrifice principte and program ‘mid-west have been invited to} 
izations. ‘for a phony party unity, it will send representatives to a five-state 
Carmen DeSapio. 
state Democratic leader has asked: . . cago July 16. The call is signed 
Sen. Herbert Lehman (D-NY) to; EMIL MAZEY, UAW secretary- ‘by James McDevitt and Jack 
represent the empire state on the treasurer speaking before the same| Kroll, co-directors of the AFL- 
te eid Bini olan iniaces dnnloce| plattorm committee. If this pow-,convention, denounced efforts of CIO Committee on Political Edu- 
‘. hana J Related. thet Butler erful) spokesman for civil rights top Democrats to appease the Dix- cation. 
at obeihl LA jaccepts the invitation, he will be!iecrats, declaring that labor dele-| Although 
will ge 4 wish. Any ee of ‘an effective voice against Butler's: gates to the Democratic national! mainly devoted to organizing 
reached prior to the opening o | stand-patism. 
the platform committee hearings  4¢ it, meeting early this month, 
miay very well prove untenable the AFL-CIO executive counci 
after testimony by representatives, ‘approved a number of planks, in-| violation of Negro ri 


of Negro organizations, labor, 
Gk ode Laches eden cetebe Blane  clading one on civil rights, which for their hostility to 


cratic organizations. | 

Among the latter, a notable’ 
case is Michigan where the Demo-: 
cratic state convention instructed | 
its delegates to Chicago to fight 


| 

* 
THE FREE - WHEELING and 
sometimes bitter controversy Over 
the civil rights isste which has 


the agenda seems 


drive the Dixiecrats out ef the con- dates in the congressional cam- 
1 vention,” not only because of their! paigns, it is expected to discuss 
ts but also 

2bor. 


‘committee hearings. 


THEWEEK !N CABOR AFFAIRS 


® Leuisiana Hills Scab Law 
for a stiff civil rights plank includ- . Le alty Firi 
ing the very items which Butler, Fight MA ng 


wishes to exclude, viz; | JHE “RIGHT - TO -WORK” curity grounds. The member was 


bor’s position at the platform’ 


1. Support and implementation fired for allegedly falsitying his 


of the Supreme Court decision on. 
segregation and other violations, 
of civil rights. 


2. A Fair Employment Practice 
Commission. | 

3. An anti-poll tax law and a 
law against lynching. | 

4. A Civil Rights Division in the} 
Department of Justice. 

5. A permanent Federal Com-' 
mission to appraise civil rights and 
recommend action. 

6. Refusal to seat candidates 
whose elections were obtained by. 
unconstitutional and illegal denial; 
of the right to vote. | 

7. Appropriation of federal: 
funds we education - housing; 
with the provision that segrega- 
tion be aaedit in 4 bas fields. 


THE MICHIGAN Democrats 
also named Rep. Charles Diggs, 
the state's Negro Congressman al- 
ready identified with the most mil- 


law in Louisiana is on the way 


outThe state senate and house 
of representatives have both ap- 
proved repeal bills. Gov Earl 
Long is e oe to okay the 
measure. 

and CIO (now merged in one 
| body) put up a big campaign to 
achieve this victory. 

This is the first southern state 
to take this step. Back in .1947, 
Maine, New Hampshire and 
Delaware repealed previously 
adopted scab laws. 

The Louisiana victory was pre- 
ceded , by labor victories in last 
year's | primaries over sponsors 
of the state’s “right-to-work leg- 


islation. 
*” 


THE COMMUNICATIONS 
Workers Union convention, by a 
five-to-one majority, upheld an 
executive decision to take 
to arbitration the case of a local 
union president on so-called se- 


Louisiana AFL °® 


ties with the Socialist Workers 
Party, which is on the so-called 
subversive list of the attorney 


general. A big floor fight 
ceded the vote. CWA president 
oseph A. Bierne ar for the 


ruling. The convention ac- 


tion was seen as a victory for 


civil liberties. 
* 

THE AFL-CIO has given its 
ethical practices committee full 
authority to look into any evi- 
dence of corruption and racket- 
eering in any union affiliated 
with the labor federation. The 
committee is also-to draft a set 
of principles and guides for 
adoption by AFL-CIO to im- 
plement aroun in the fed- 
eration’s constitution on the is- 
sue. 

» 


WEST COAST TEAMSTERS 


have won a clause in a new local 
contract which provides for mo- 
bile pensions. Some 1,500 work- 
ers at Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Co. went back to work after a 
two-week strike with a clause in 
their pockets saying the com- 
pany will pay 10 cents an hour 
for each worker into a pension 
fund to be administered by the 
Union. Pension credits will ac- 
cumulate for the individual 
worker if he shifts from job to 
job under the jurisdiction of the 


Western Conference of the Team- 


sters. This has been set as a 
major goal for the 300,000 
Teamster members in the West. 


y the 900 delegates, he later elab-} 


New Yorkjlose the 1956 electicns. ‘political action conferesace in Chi-| 


Your Money and 
Your Life 


Texace Gets 
Trinidad Oil 


Labo Research Association 


” WHILE the candles 


overnment was ramming 
through Parliament the con- 
troversial sellout of the 
Trans-Canada Pipeline (see 


our column of May 27), a sim- 


ilar storm was breaking in 
England. | 


The British-owned Trinidad 
Oil Co. announced the proposed 
sale of its stock to the Texas 
Co. The sale was strongly op- 
posed by t-wing Conserva- 
tives, the Labor Party, and the 
Communist Party, although for 
different reasons. Lord Beaver- 
brook’s Daily Express proclaim- 
ed: “It is British oi] and it must 
stay British. If (the govt.) con- 
sents to the sale of-this imperial 
asset on any condition at all, it is 
curtains for the Tory Party.” : 

But after a week of banner 


| Od: 


su 
‘convention should lead a fight “to'port behind labor-picked onl | 


ment = pipe, largely 


| 


headlines and liamentary 
declamations, the British Cab- 
inet approved the deal—mest 
likely by pre-arrangement with 
the oul and sellers. Let's see 
what it means to the various 
interests involved: 

1. To the owners of Trinided 
These Britishers, in the 
lower ranks of the international 
oil cartel, stand io make a $90 
million from Texacos 
offer of double the market price 
for their shares. And they escape 
from a box, even more restric- 
tive than that of fercing smafiler 
oil companies in this country to 
sell out. 

Trinidad’s oil output has in- 
creased not much more than 50 
t since before World War 
I, in contrast to the tripling 
and quadrupling of produetion 
by the Big Seven of the Inter- . 
national Oil Cartel, especially 
the five large U. S. companies. 
Trinidad Oil lacks the immense 
financial resources needed to de- 
velop rapidly its oil reserves on 
the island of Trinidad and in 
Canada. And it does not have 
ready access to oil field — 


~~ Trinidad Oil refines 
more South American (dollar 
crude than Trinidad crude, 
its sales in E are through 
the Regeat Oil Co., jointly own- 
ed with Caltex—a Texaco Stand- 
ard Oil combination. 

2. To Britain: First a severe 
loss in tax revenue. Trini- 
dad Oil is changed to an Amer- 
ican subsidiary, it becomes sub- 
ject to the “giveway” tax rates 
on oil com =i Onn into 
our tax gress. 
Second, an pane easing, but 

a long- run further strain, on the 
haley British dollar balances. 
> decade bp.aaad doles 
a e by payment rs 
for —— Deri oil coming 
into Britain “arrange- 
ments” of the U. S. oil com- 
panies with the British govern- 
ment to take part t in 


British currency sterling) 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Our Readers Forum 


DAVE DAVIS COMMENTS ON 
WESTINGHOUSE ARTICLE 


Editor of Penna. Werker: demonstrated on Tuesday, June 5, 
I AM writing this letter to take |when over 2,000 strikers attended 
issue with an article entitled|2! Overflow union membership of 


“Lester Strikers Get Lift From mr oe call og ven 
Wide Support.” The Daily Worker 


, | to work under “slavery and sur- 
House duplicate—H. 10335. and particularly the Penna. Work-|render terms of the Company.” 
These bills would explicitly give €r were the only newspapers thet THES MILITANT strike is re- 
the state’s power to enforce their 8ave and continue to give support |Ceiving (deservedly so) the support 
‘own sedition laws, thus nullifying} ‘0 the Lester strikers. I was there- 


of the entire trade union move- 
the U.S. Supreme Court's decision fore very much shocked and sur-; ment. However, the need due to 
“1 the Nelson case. (Since the ar-|Prised when I read the contents|the length of this struggle is nat- 
ticle was written the Senate bill|/Of the above article. The impres-|urally increasing. In the light of 
has been approved by a vote of/#0n one receives from reading it,!this fact, I believe particularly the 
7 to 2 and may bx reported to the/'S that the majority of the strikers} Worker must focus its new storics 
floor for a vote upon cyearance by} are dejected, and that the strike!on the militant fight being fought 
the Rules Committee.) _ *{3S getting on their “nerves.” This|by these strikers in behalf of the 

Passage of either of these bills, aes the Strike Situation is con-; entire labor movement, and _ the 
would, the ACLU states, “be a se-|.°*" to the situation now prevailing|support they are receiving, rather 
rious blow to civil liberties.” The|™™ ‘he strike. than on the limited griping one 
‘organization holds that it is better| | Although the strike is now enter-| Might find in a strike of such long 
for the Federal government to|™g the ninth month, the feeling duration. I trust that the Penn- 
handle all such matters than for that strikes any non-striker who|Sylvania Worker will give con- 
the individual states. | mingles with the strikers in their; Sideration to my remarks, in the 

* headquarters or on the picket line, 


: continued coverage of this strike, 
“A WHOLE SERIES of polit- 1S their ardent determin tion to 


| and also in covering the coming 
ically-motivated prosecutions by Carry on until they defeat the | Struggles of labor in our state. 
county authorities during the past 


oe attack of the West-| Fraternally yours, 
several years, in which the county ouse Corp. This was again DAVID DAVIS. 
was finally reversed by higher 


courts,” is, the civil hberties group SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSSSSSSBASeSaeneanaaun 


contends, “proof thet local aul} = A SPECIAL OFFER! 
to PENNA WORKER SUBSCRIBERS 


individual rights. . . . To allow the 
If You Are NOT a Subseriber to 


states to prosecute seditious activ- 
THE DAILY WORKER 


ity is to permit the individual dis- 
SUBSCRIBE NOW—and receive GIL GREEN’S outstniaibine 


trict attorneys of the 67 counties 
of Pennsylvania to institute indi- 
new book ‘THE ENEMY FORGOTTEN” at a savings of 40% 
. 
Daily Worker—1 year (Reg. ) 


vidual prosecutions. ’ 
ACLU members, according to its' 
June bulletin, “are encouraged to’ 
“The Enemy Forgotten” by Gil Groen (Reg.) 
Special Combination Offer _.__ _. 
P.O. BOX 4517—PHILADELPHIA, 31, Pa. 


express their opposition on the bills 
to the Chairman of the House Judi- 
sid gg find $13.50. Please enter my subscription 


Berks County 
Laker Piays 
Hest te Kids 
PHILADELPHIA. — “A major 
therat to civil liberties now looms 
in Congress,” warns the Greater 
Philadelphia Branch of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, refer- 
ring to Senate Bill S. 3617 and its, 


Keystone Labor 


Westinghouse Winces at Truth on Strike 

TWO DELAWARE County Democratic leaders who won nomi- 
mation in the last primaries on the Coalition slate have blasted 
Westinghouse Corp. for spreading lies about the strike in Lester— 
now going into its 36th week. : 

Charles J. Hepburn jJr., county party chairman, and James J. 
Connor, county minory cemmissioner, the company was 

- creating a false impression that “hundreds and thousands” of work- 
ers were receiving rates up te $6 an hour. 

In negotiations now going on between the union—Local 107, 
United Electrical Workers, Westinghouse, union representatives 
have finally dragged the truth on this pm eut of the company: 
that only 157 employes earn over $1.60 an hour. 

Hepburn and Connors said that the firm has “eifher misled 
the public or permitted it to be misled.” 

A spokesman for the company said that the Democrats ase seek- 
ing to further their political ambitions by the statements of Hep- 


burn and Connor. 
Coal Miners’ Employment Drops Heavily 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—The 1955 report of the State Mine De- 
partment shows only 52,103 mine workers in the soft coal areas, 
the smallest since 1886. In the hard coal section there were 37,397 
miners, the lowest number since 1870. 

Soft coal produced was 85,000,000 tons compared to 135,000,- 
000 tons in 1925 with 165,000 employes. Average production per 
employe reached 1,632 tons last year, just twice that in 1925. 

Hard coal produced was 26,000,000 tons compared to more 

: than 89,000,000 tons in 1920 with 149,000 emploves. The average 
' per employe was 694 tons compared to 6 tons in 1920. 

Fatalities last vear among soft-coal miners totalled 48 and 60 
among those in hard coal. The hard coal fatalities were the most 
considering the production since 1917. 


Reuther Is Main § er July 4th 

PHILADELPHIANS on this July 4th are likely to get a change 
from the usual bill-of-fare in speechmaking. Instead of getting 
the main speech from the customary general or admiral they will 
hear from Walter Reuther, vice-president of the AFL-CIO and 
head of the United Auto Workers. 
. Dr. Jefferson A. Fordham, dean of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Law Schoel, made the announcement of Reuther’s appearance 
at a meeting of the Independence Day Citizens Committee held in 
the Mayor's reception room. 

Mayor Richardson Dilworth, honorary chairman of the Com- 
mittee, said that Philadelphia, the birthplace of the nation, would 
be the center of the national celebration on July 4. 


Correction 

IN LAST WEEK’S appeal to the readers of the Penna. Edi- 
tion of The Worker by Robert Dunn, for financial contributions, 
the mailing address was ineorrectly listed. 

Duan, serving as treasurer for the Emergency Committee for 
a Free Press, addressed “a special and urgent plea” to our readers 
to “contribute generously and immediately to the Comimttee’s 
fund drive so we can assist in keeping the Daily Worker and 
: Worker publishing.” : 

The correct mailing address for all contributions is: P.O. Box 'the bills when the hearmgs are ar- 
4517, Philadelphia, Pa. ranged in Washington. 


‘Real’ News Would Help Win Strike, 
Says Westinghouse Lester Worker 


By JOSEPH POSNER | menths. This is the third Westing-' dirty. For oe morths, the com- 
LESTER, Pa.—The ype | house strike I’ve been in. The first; pany has n spreading the 
committee of Local 107, United!was in Pittsburgh, before the)story that all # wants is a fair 
Electrical Workers (UE), was due; World War. The second was here,|days work, and that the wages 
back at union headquarters in|in 1947. Of course, the company}it offers are really higher than 
about a half hour, at 8 p.m. Today|in both of those strikes swore that) what we were getting, and we real 
was Friday. Throughout the whole it was impossible to raisé wages,|ly want to go back on the company 
week and for that matter for three|and that was a lie too. That was the/terms, but our union officials for- 
weeks before, too, the story had | kind of lie you expect from any | bid us. 
been the same: from the bargain-|employer—the kind the public is} “Now if that was true, we'd be 
ing table the company refuses to used to, and will tolerate. a bunch of no-good idiots, and I 
discuss anything else except its “But in this strike, the company | guess we'd deserve the short ra- 
plan that would cut wages 20 per-|is using tricks so mean and low) tions and misery this strike is 


ciary Committee — Rep. Emanuel 
Celler. The three Pennsylvanians 
on that committec—Rep. Hugh D. 
Scott (Philadelphia), Rep. Francis 
Walter (Northampton, Carbon and 
Monroe counties), and Rep. James 


to the Daily Worker 
and send me a copy of Gil Green's new book. ” 


Bee i 


the ACLU, hear from their consti- | 
tuents. All may be reached at the 
House Office Bldg., Washington, | - 
D. C. 

The national ACLU, the ees 
states, is planning to testify against 


IF YOU PREFER TO BUY YOUR DAILY WORKER 
AT THE NEWSSTAND, MONDAY THROUGH FRI- 
DAY, AT 10¢ PER COPY, YOU CAN SECURE IT AT 
ANY OF THE FOLLOWING NEWSSTANDS IN 


PHILADELPHIA: 


N.E. cor. Germantown &  N.W. cor. 17th & Passay- 

Erie Ave. unk Ave. 
3728 Germantown Ave. S.E. cor. 10th & Market St. 
N.E. cor. 63d & Market St. N.W. cor. 16th & Spruce St. 
N.E. cor. 52d & Market St. N.E. cor. 6th Walnut St. 
S.E. eor. 52d & Market St.  5S.E. cor. 15th & Market St. 
S.E. cor. 40th & Girard Ave. S.E. cor. 18th & Market St. 
S.E. cor. 60th & Spruce St. N.E. cor. 13th & Market St. 
1708 South Sth St. N.W. cor. 13th & Market St. 
Cor. Belfield & York St. - N.E. cor. Juniper & Market 
S.E. cor. Newkirk & Mas- St. ! 

ter St. N.W. cor. 12th & Market St. 
| S.E. cor. 30th & Page Sts. 2ad & South St. , 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


cent. 

Perhaps today there would be 
some fresh news—better news. I 
sat down to wait. 

A striker in the office, on his: 
way out, stopped in the doorway 


Westinghouse fans and washers 


that no decent person wouk 


causing so many of our families. 


tolerate it, if he but only knew 
what's going on. If the newspapers 
played this up right, people would 
no more think of buying those 


“That's what the company warts 
the public to believe about us.” 

I suggested that, judging from; 
the way workers in other 


} lants 
and people in the fre at ers 


Will Play in Soviet Union 


“What Philadelphia lost, Boston’ charge several musicians, whe, it 


gained” might well be the title’ said, had reached the “retirement” 
iof this story. 


age. The Musicians union, which 


and what-have-you — than -— 
thought of using Japanese g 
when Hirohito was lined up with 
Hitler.” 

I was taking notes as he _— 
and my serious attention evidently 
changed bis mind about leaving. 
He moved back into the room and 
continued speaking: 

“Mind you, I wouldn’t/hold it 
. against any company for* putting 

Toe my puzzled look he answer-|up a clean fight to get all the rea- 
ed: “Listen, I'm an old-timer ready} sonable profits it can for its stock- 
to get my pension in another 4 holders. But Westinghouse fights; 


PRR Policy ent 
JOHNSTOWN.—State employmext officials 
any further decrease in supply of 


are continuing to support the strike 


to advise me: “If that’s ai youre 
with money and canned goods, it 


waiting for, you might as well go 
home.” Then he added: “You fel- 
lows are not writing up the real, 
news of this strike, anyhow. The: 
real news is how the company is 
lying. Notice that I say HOW the 
com is lying.” His head with 
its s of hair—more white than 

ey—moved sharply forward on 
the HOW. 


oe is om blame for ~ City's —— the — ee. 
news S may a matter of dispute,' objected. “So long as they can 
ir wl — nua io ea but that it is a loss is indisputable.' perform their parts, they play with 
“You don’t understand,” he shot}, After the — honors rendered] us,” was the ultimatum served on 

back. “It’s true that wherever our} hiladelphia by the visits of the the management. 
relief committee goes, the help jg] Outst g Soviet pianist Emil) The result, anyhow, was that 
generous, and that proves that the Gilels and violinist David Oistrakh,| the Philadelphia Gochestin did not 
company isn’t convincing anybody |it Was @ matural, that eur sym-| accept the offer to retum the visit 
of its lies. But sup the news-|Phony orchestra should be chosen 'of the Soviet artist. Instead an- 
papers ran special articles and|° P@y 4 return visit to the Soviet other great American group of mu- 
editorials like they do about the Union. This was the more so in|sicians—the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra—has announced that i is 


that both the artists had so high 
menace of Communiom, and got! sised the orchestra end its ns “happy to include a visit to Rus- 
sia” im its previously scheduled 


excited about this menace onset Sanendy 
tour of western Europe this sum- 


at Lester that is right here in our 
' . However, at the last minute dif- 
midst. How long do you think arose. ma mer. It will give concerts in Mos- 


Westinghouse could stand UP/<F' the group threatened to dis- cow and Lesingrad 
At this point a member of the 
negotiating committee came into 

“Any news?” we asked. 

The answer was: “Not a bit. 
The company won't budge, and we 
wont take that 20 percent 
wage cut. 


Causes Unempleym 
ve warned that 

hopper cars at the mines will result 
in a shortened work-week for miners. 


Ie Ie With Deep Anger And Heartfelt Sorrow That 
We Mourn The Loss of THOMAS X. DOMBROW SKI 
And FRANK GRODZKi-—Murdered on May 31. 


A Group Of Polish-Americans in Philedelphia 
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e * . | | | 
Field Day for Gouging Landlords 
| * ® @ 
As Negro Housing Crisis Grows 
CLEVELAND.—While the problem of housing for Negro residents becomes more 


acute by the day,) Mayor Celebrezze continues with his do-nothing policies, while the. 
bankers persist in their refusal to lend money for Negro housing developments outside 


the jimerow areas. ——— 

Cleveland industrialists and )busi- 
ness leaders are patting haat: 
on the back over the staft of the 
Garden Valley housing ‘develop- 
ment in Kingsbury Run with moucy 
which they put up. They say this 
project is a key step in solving the 
housing crisis whith grips thou- 
sands of Clevenland’s Negro fam- 
ilies. 

Other Clevelanders, while rec- 
ognizing the importance of Garden 
Valley as a source of more ancl 
better housing for Necro people. 
are less certain that it will resolve 
this housing crisis. They point oi 
tlit segregation is the root of the 
problem. Garden Valley, they be- 
lieve, tends to extend segregation 
rather than alleviate it. They fear 
that Garden Vallev will wind up 
as anew Negro ghetto. 

* 

RESTRICTED to most run dowis 
and ‘over crowded sections of the 
city, and victimized by rent goug- 
ine. thousands of Negro Cleveland. + 
ers suffer miserably from the in- 
dignities that go hand in hand wiih 
inadequate housing. The white res- 
idents of the city also pav dearly 
for these conditions. 

Health, delinqueney and social 
aroney costs, as well as hither taxes 
lor police, fire departments and 
poor relief are all related to the 
housing crisis. 

(Cleveland banks do not lend 
monev to Negroes to buy homes 
in White neighborhoods. This poli- 
cv was stated by a vice president 
of the Cleveland Trust Compnay, | 
are ay | bank In the city, who told 

roporter for the Call & Post. Ne- 
oso weekly newspaper, “We do not 
lencl money toa Negroes to buy in 
areas where there ave not already 
Jarcss Negro populations.” 
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CLEVELAND.—A sharp rise in initial claims for unemploy- 
ment compensation last week was one of the ‘most conspicuous 
business developments,’ according to the Federal Reserve Bank. 
Temporary layofls by auto parts manufacturers was the major 
factor in a spurt of unemployment compensation claims by 900 
last week to a four months high of 11,347, 

* 


PAINESVILLE.—“If your democracy ever fails it will not be 
because of an enemy at the gates, but because of the loss of free- 
com of thought,” declared Dr. C. F. Wittke, dean of the graduate 
school at W.R.U. in a speech at Lake Erie College, where he was 
awarded an honorary degree of doctor of humane letters. “A man_ 
must have a free mind,” Dr. Wittke went on to sav. “Ihe schools 
must remain the organs of society through which we seek the 
truth, secial order and the good life.” 

: * 

. CLEVELAND.—Frantic efforts are being made to scuttle the 

legislation presented in the Cleveland City Council by- Councilmen 
Charles V. Carr end Theodore Williams, which would guarantee 
thet any person arrested by the police would be charged at the 
next session of the court or immediately released. 
_ There has been mounting criticism of the present police prac- 
tice of holding people for indefinite periods of time without -charg- 
ing them with an offense. These outrages, particularly in the Ne- 
gro communities, have reached such proportions that the Cuyahoga 
and Cleveland Bar Associations, have spoken out strongly in favor 
of this legislation. 

A leaflet widely distributed by the Ohio Bill of Rights Con- 
ference urges: “Write to your City Councilman. Have delegations 
‘rom yvour unior, your church and neighbors visit him, Demand 
an end to police violence and illegal search and arrest.” 

* 


A delegation of Cleveland Negro AFL unionists-called upon 
George Meany to take action against the discriminatory practices 
in most of the building construction locals in this area. Meany 
shrugged the whole matter off as a matter of ‘local autonomy,’ 
‘gnoring the specitic provisions of the new AFL-CIO merger con- 
Stitution prohibiting such jimcrow practices. 
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Court Appointed Lawyers Sought 
$6,000 houses built here in the; Garden Vallev, ont of the founda- B y 6 Ohio Smith Act Defendants 


past 10) vears, less than one per- tion's first undertakings, is being} CINCINNATI.—After months of;Court be petitioned for court ap- 
cent were sold’ to non-white fam-) built on land lormerly owned and fruitless effort to secure counsel! pointed counsel. 
ilies. used by Republic Steel Corp. as ato handle their appeal, the six Ohio! The 7 court appointed counsel 
‘slag dump. It adjoins the Central: Smith Act detendants filed a peti-| who took part in the trial, informed 
area where the concentration Of} tion with the Crcuit Court  of;the defendants that they consider 
Negro population is greatest. Appeals asking the court to ap-! their responsibilities as having been 
- point counsel. terminated with the passing of 
In their petition for counsel the! sentence and are unable to. fur- 
defendants—George Watt,  An-/ ther participate in the case. 
thony Krchmarek, Martin Chan-| The petition to the Appeals 
cev, Joseph Brandt, Frank Hash-|Court further pointed out that -the 
mall and Lucy Bethencourt—sub-/ difficulties in obtaining counsel 
mitted a list of some 25 attorneys| Were increased by the unseemly 
who were asked to take on the attack on the Cleveland Bar As- 
appeal. They also cited the reasons 'SOciation made by Tompkins, head 
) ' of the Justice Department's Inter- 


yearend th : Ig <a a ee ivgiven by these attorneys for - 
mens agreement” in City Council | ing uneasiness. They foresaw high-: ? eo na to enter the wees eo nal Security Division. Many at- 
not to overrule any councilmaa'‘er taxes on their factories and stores; gation and income Jimitations. pstesiitles: re fe tornevs expressed fear that their. 
who objects to public housing in'as the value of aging residences’ The outlook is tor little to hap-}| W liam J. Corrigan, after mak- practice weal ail sieiiias they 
lis ward. declined and no new houses were pen until housing is ready in the; ing a study of the voluminous trial| might Be Feeeen ited: with thes 
_ The net result of these practices | built. ee | Garden Valley project. Then pres transcript, stated that he lacked | clients’ cause in public opinion.” 
is that 98 percent of the Negroes Thev set up the Cleveland De- ent residents of Area B, who can) the time needed to prepare such! ‘The Smith Act defendants were 
afford it, will relocate there. a complex case. Charels Taft,} granted their motion to proceed in 
the form of paupers, before a 


their petition for court-appointe 


= “—— 2% ai 
{ * : 
| brother of the late Senator R. A. 
STOCK OWNERSHIP | FAILS PRESSURE for solving the hous- |-raft. after receiving a communica- 
ei Wei eg through desegregation 7 tion from the Smith Act defend-/counsel. Being unable to file the 
| coming from some. muustets and ants, conferred with the Chielireconieie appeal, in the absence 
churches. The Cleveland Church | tudge of the Appesis Court aad 
; Federation has stepped into several With the trial judge, and then 


of counsel, Judge McNamee ex- 
‘ases where violence against Negro 
| 
! 


in Cuvahoga County+live on the! velopment Foundation with a $2.- 
east side ‘of Cleveland, most of ;000,000 bankroll to back slum 
then: in overcrowded fire traps. OF! clearance and other improvements. 


* 

ATTEMPTS to correct this  sit- 
nation have been inadequate. Gar- 
den Vallev is big business’ method. 
Although it will provide more hous-| TAKING ADVANTAGE of fed- 
inug for Negro families, this is not eral finds, the citv has started an 
the main concern of the industrial- urban renewal program. Title has 
ists backing the project. As capital-' been acquired to many properties 

\teanwhile. low cost public hous-vists their — purpose is to in the most run down areas—known 
inv is stwmied by the difficulty effprotect and enlarge their profits. as Area B—preparatory to rebuild- 
relocating residents of the dwel]-) | Cleveland's big corporations have ing it. But nothing is being ‘built. 
ines Which must be torn down to watched the migration of white The program is bogged down due 


make room for it. and by a “sentle-! families to the suburbs with mount-' to the impossiblity of reloacting 


present residents because of segre- 


t 
’ ‘ 


— Ee 


| | tended the time for filing watil 
CLEVELAND. — Cleveland has' order limiting pickets to two at recommended ° 


a ; that the Appeals Sept. 28, 1956 
. Z ‘ ‘ TN » 4 > ve . . as are os eo aN" ~5 . 
witnessed many strikes of workers) each entrance. re nga meget OMe. : — ae ; 
in industry of various degrees of} This company union has been “’%eD place Mm mewwieual Chure ICS 


intensity. But the strike of the in existence since before the war. @! 7 hich appeals for icecration St am te UAW Conferen 
1.600 workers at the Cleveland Stoolpigeons testified in the Ohio “ST made, at a vt. a oe ce 
Pneumatic Tool Co. for higher, Smith Act trial to the efforts nce? erm a ~~ - Reto 
wages is something new! ‘the “Ace Organizers Club” (a Com-' n the other hand there has, 


| ” a ) 
Ss is sod q > ae b) to bring been complete silence from the, 
According to manageinent ex- munist Party shop club) to bring trade union movement. If the labor S 


perts, the strike should never have, trade union organization into this : ? : 
taken place because the workers shop. movement would unite = the: . 
‘churches and the Negro people on; CLEVELAND.—Six hundred and fifty presidents, offi- 


“own” 49 percent of the company; At one time three bona fide 2 | :' 
a specific program to outlaw segre-' cers and shop stewards, representing 85 UAW locals of north- 


stock. How could they possibly! unions sought to organize. the;* ”! 
* , ation and open the wav to reloca- | : 
- : ‘ern Ohio, gathered at Hétel Statler to celebrate the 20th 
Anniversary of their union. Pat aaa i 


strike against themselves? But they, workers in the plant (during the | tion. the ‘than renewal aeuees 
did—picket line and all. And the war), but because of the four-way! abe able to ot ell he weal woe 

'|O’Malley, director of U AW Region  Reuther in a national television pro- 
2, recalled the sharp strike strug-|$™@™:, ashed on two large screens 


management which owns 51 per- contest the company union was _ ea 

cent of the stock acted as all own-!able to gamer more votes in the, 
Airman Fights gles in Cleveland in the 1930's of the ballroom at the hotel. Allud- 
Extradition to | ing to automation and atomic 


ers of industry do—they get a NLBB election, and has remained 
pi) aR 1) sree _—— on ont bargaining agent of the just for ‘mere recognition of the see | - 
striking and picketing worker, workers. a } union,’ and reported the growth|P indu as union chal- 
! Mississippi of his region to 70,000 members| /enges of the future, Reuther stress- 
COLUMBUS.—A strong plea ed the “need to translate technical 

was made to Governor Lausche 


“stockholders.” | * 
The workers are striking over. IN THE POST-WAR _— compared to fewer than 5,000 in . 
1935. O'Malley noted the vital} Progress into human progress. 
to save Negro airman First Lt. This theme was enlarged wnon 
Saunders Jr. from the Missis- 


two rather ordinary demands—, the men to wal 

they demand a seventeen-cent an strengthen its hold on the workers iia 

hour wage increase, and are op-;by the establishment of an elab- eid cooks dada in the speech of UAW vice-presi- 

posed to the subcontracting of the orate scheme of worker “ownership! sippi chain gang, at an extradi--|}ranklin D. Roosevelt became| Gent Pat Greathouse who Said he 

work (airplane struts) to other com: | participation” by the setting up of| tion hearing in the state capitol. president. welcomed automation but insisted 

panies in Michigan. The latter,a spegial trust fund for this pur-| His attorriey John L. Francis, in [© The theme of the gathering was that the nation could it afford 
his appeal to the governor said: | cat by UAW President Walter| the luxury of a carefree economic 
“I sincerely doubt that the de- . —-- system’ and demanded that the 
fendant will survive his period 


scheme is endangering the jobs of; pose in.1950. 
the worker “stockholders.” But something happened that}. 

ing treatment on the chain gang |benefits of technical progress be 
—the iron shackles bra extended to the peaple in reduced 


— 
——_ 


— _— 


eee 


* should never happen, setting a 


THERE IS ONE other unusual 
feature to the strike. It is 8 
waged by a company union whic 


is representing the workers in the 
plant. But, as every one knows, a 
company union is supposed to pre- 
vent workers from going out on 
strike. However, not only did they: 
strike, but they set up mass picket 
lines at the plant gates, a fact, 
which moved their “partners” in 
the business to obtain a court 


h 
for heads of corporations latel 


dangerous example for other “mi- 
nority stockholders.” The Business 
Conmentator for the Cleveland 
Press wrote wryly: “Minority stock- 
holders have made trouble enou 


and it would be unfortunate if the 
Pneumatic picketing: put an idea in 


their heads. Hard telling what all 


might — if minorities hired 
experienced union leaders in place| 
of lawyers.” | 


of confinement on the Mississippi 
chain gang.” 

Arrested on the pretext of 
drunken driving Saunders re- 
lated how he was beaten by a 
white mob. He described the 
spirit of mob violence at his 
trial, His own attorney warned 
him to plead guilty because if 
he testified he would be ‘con- 
tradicting testimony of white 
witnesses.’ He related the shock- 


‘prices, or in the form of higher 
—s taxes for schools, roads 
and hospitals. 
The distribution of the 20th An- 
niversary of the UAW edition of 
The Worker was warmly received 
by the: delegates, who asked for 
additional ‘copies and made refer- 
ences to. the role of The Workér 
in the past struggles to build 
their union. 


around his legs, the brutal 
‘shack boss’ who constantly 
threatened him with a whip 
made up of thick leather strips. 
Saunders’ attorney 

that his client was wanted in 
Mississippi not so much for the 
crime fe committed, but that 
white supremcists want to “take 
it out of the hide of an intel- 
ligent Negro.” 


STEEL PREPARES FOR STRIKE 
Walkout Slated 


PER cst ss ae aR 


Assignes ent: USAT 7 


Commencement), * 


Address, 1956. ma ‘ 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

1 HAVE GLANCED through 
the speeches delivered at the 
commencement exercises, this 
June of 1956, and found that 

they contain 
E less of pomp 
- and _ platitude 
| than those I re- 
member which 
' had more cli- 
’ ches than a dic- 
| tionary has 

' nouns. 
- he times, I 
believe, clamor 
* for the forth- 
right. Geabasarchisg is universal 
and for good reason, so the cliche 
is left in the corner like a drum 
with a gaping hole. Dr. Griswold 
of Yale seemed to be aware of 
the need to depart from the 
platitude when he said, “Year 
after year, these congregations 
hear the same exhortations, the 
same appeals to youth to ‘sally 
forth, knight-errant, and slay the 
same old dragons in the sume old 

sinful world.” 

All that need: to be said was 
mot said, I feel. Please permit a 
man who respects as well as loves 
the Class of 56, to add a few 
sentiments, observations, of his 
own, something of this kind: 

ow 


YOU WERE born in a 
world where one life was 
given to you to live. One 
life, only, and in a world 
that has beauty and majesty, 
and vet, as our own Thoreau 
said, most men lead lives of quiet 
desperation, That was true of his 
day, it is, in the main, true today. 

ft believe IT understand Bruce 
Catton who spoke at Union Col- 
lege tio Sat he has “neither 
inspiration or fright to offer 
you.” But I do not believe he is 
right. Nor do | hold with him 
that your basic difficulties arise, 
“not because ,vou were born in 
this deplorable century, but sim- 
ply because you have been born 
into the middle of the human 
race.” 

The 20th Century has much 
in it to deplore, true: but there 
is much more in it that inspires. 
Nor is it misfortune to be born 
human. Unlike the old ditty I 
would rather be that than a fish. 
I cannot agree with Dr. Catton’s 
ee judgement that the 
problem confronting man, this 
century, is essentially the same 
as that which loomed betore our 
ancestors in all previous cen- 
turies. 

* 

OURS IS THE century of de- 
cision, and the time is now. Man 
can become god-like on earth, if 
man survives. He has forged the 
key to unlock matter. Soon he 
can make the dead, inflexible 
rock bend and melt into fuel, 
give fire, spout energy inexhaust- 
ibly, as the California scientists 
attest. He can already move 
mountains» and make flowers 
grow on the desert. 

And he can destroy all of life 
on earth. 

What he will do depends in 
large part on you, Class of ’36. 
The lite of quiet desperation can 
lead us to the roaring cataclysm. 
Man's greatest enemy today is 
apathy, indifference to the ele- 
ments of fright or inspiration 
that lie everywhere around us. 

* 
CONSIDER: man, in unlock- 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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June 30 Unless 
Terms Are Met 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


AMERICA’S STEEL industry. employing 
650,000 workers will be shut down by a strike 


at midnight, June 30, unless the steel corpora- 
tions come through. with acteptable terms in the week 


" AMERICA’S ROAD 
TO SOCIALISM 


In pursuance of an arrange- 
ment between this paper and the 
Communist Party, four pages are 
devoted to a discussion of the 
past and perspectives of the 


American Left. See Pages 7-10. 
} 7 
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ROLLING READJUSTMENT 
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NEWS ITEM: Treasury Secrelary George Hiunphrey said the economy is 


ceding in a satisfactory way.” He described the lay-offs in the automobile industry as 


“a rolling readjustment.” 


“pro- 


Michigan Asks US Aid to Jobless 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT.—Michigan communitics representing more than 55 percent of the 
state's population have called on the state legislature to join with the United Auto- 


mobile Workers in a program of unemployment reliet. 


cent days as the number of 
jobless in the state soared above 
the 200,000 mark and auto- 
mobile ‘manufacturers schec!- 
uled a 58 percent cutback for 
the third quarter .of this year. 
Gov. Mennen Williams esti- 
mated Michigan jobless will 
reach 280,000 by August. 
UAW officials said that the 
total of automobile workers un- 
employed in seven states is now 
200,000. In the farm equip- 
ment industry, a new wave of 
layoffs involving about 2,500 
was scheduled at the Interma- 
tional Harvester plants in Illi- 
nois and Iowa during June. It 
is estimated that 17,000 have 
already been laid off by five 
major firms. Minneapolis-Moliue 
has closed down some plants 
and curtailed others. 
will shut down its Rock Island 
foundry and close its entire Bur- 
lington plant in the fall. 


A “task force” of mayors of 


a number of Michigan cities as 


well as Toledo, Milwaukee and 
South Bend, and including Gov. 
Williams and top UAW Etiee 
will shortly visit Washington to 

lace their demands for relief 
eel the White House and 
Congressional leaders. 

© 


MEANWHILE a special ses-. 


J. I. Case 


sion of the Michigan legislature 
is debating proposals by Gov. 
Williams to increase unemplov- 
ment compensation to an aver- 
age of $56 a week compared to 
its present $33.50, and to cover 
39 weeks instead of the present 
26. 

The “task force” originated in 
a conterence of 42 mayors with 
UA AW representatives, {t will de- 


Their action came during re- 


mand improvement in federal 
unemployment comp ensation 
rocedures, a moratorium on 
ho ome mortgages for laid - off 
workers, raising individual in- 
come tax exemptions from the 
present $600 to $800 for each 
dependent and immediate 
launching of public works pro- 
grams, such as highway, it oot 
and hospital construction. 


still left. The 175-man Wage 
Policy Committee of the United 
Steelworkess of America, after 
rejecting the offer of*the corpora- 
tions and authorizing a_ strike, 
scattered homeward to prepare 
for the walkout. 

Fron all indications at this 
writing, the steel companies 
count on a strike. Sheel users 
have built up tremendous stock- 
om in recent months spurred 

» reports a strike is likely and 
that steel prices, as alwa : will 
wo up steeply after a settlement. 
Also, because of the tremendous 
stockpiles, the industry figures 
on a big drop in steel operations 
in the months ahead. The com- 
panies also believe they need a 
oie to, “justify” in the public 
eye, the big price boost they are 
nahin elo slap on stee] after a 
settlement. 

But the really big objective of 
the steel Corporations, for which 
they have long been preparing, 
is a five-vcar, no-strike, no-wage 
reopener Contract like the one 
already ime son the electrical 
industry, 

® 

THE UNITED Steelworkers 
of Americe noting an 11 percent 
rise iw productivity. and the 
hue profits, flatly rejected the 
terms olfered) and especially the 
five-vear idea. David J. Me- 
Donald, president of the USA, 
said the proposal of the steel 
Companics is a “reflection of — 
Boulwarecism.” R. L. Boulware, 
vice -president of General Elec- 
tric, iw charge of labor relations, 
set the five-year example when 
he put over the idea in nego- 
tiations with the International 
Union of Electrical Workers 
(AVL-C1IO) last vear. 

Div that aureement the elec- 
trical workers are limited to an 
annual three percent raise for 
five vears, with the contract 
frozen and no right to strike for 
anv reason. Westinghouse Elec- 
ric, GE’s major rival, was so de- 
termined to get the same ad- 
vantage tha its employes were 
forced to strike for five months 
and still the company remained 
unmoved from its demand for a 
five-vear pac. The original move 
for a five-vear pact was proposed 
by the auto companies last 
spring, but they were held down 
to a three-year pact. 

The close interlocking be- 
tween the steel interests and the 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Colonial Workers Cherish Their Newspapers 


~~ SADLY and anxiously were 
forced to report that our reluc- 


tant “plea of financial despera- 
tion” of last week brought only 
a modest response. We wrote 
then that the efforts of the 
Emergency Committee for a Free 
Press to raise $100,000 to help 
finance publication of The 
Worker and Daily Worker had 
thus far yielded only $55,000, 
and this made the -going very 
rough for us. 

Only about $3,000 came in 
as a result, and we need $5,000 
a week for the next eight 
weeks. So a crisis situation has 
become even more critical. We're 
looking to our readers and sup- 
porters everywhere to help us 
out of the immediate: hole, 


Raia 


" Send your contributions ai 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press 575 Sixth Ave., New 
York City. Robert W. Dunn is 
treasurer. : — 


There was a remarkably apt 
colum in last Tuesday's Daily 
Worker by our Puerto Rican 
contributor, Jesus Colon. He 
wrote movingly about what a 
pamphlet, a book, a newspaper 
means to the workers and im- 
poverished peasants of Latin 
America. 

“A workingclass paper or 
book is read and — 
until the cheap material in whic 
these articles are usually print- 
ed starts tearing itself into all 


kinds of crazy angles and the 

rinted word just disappears 
a what is left of the paper,” 
Colon wrote. 

“The wav in which the work- 
ingclass and the people in gen- 
eral read and support their pa- 
pers in the colonial and semi- 
colonial countries is something 
we have to admire. They have 
verv little, and a great ] of 
that very little is given to their 
aper.. 

“Take, for example, El Siglo— 
The Century—the great Chilean 
workingclass daily paper. The 
Chilean workers and peasants, 
as well as a great part of the. 
Chilean ‘middle class, feel that 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Savile Drive Falters; Adlai-Estes Ticket Hinted — 


GOV. AVERILL HARRIMAN 
of New York stepped up his 
campaign for Democratic 
Presidential nomination last week 
but all developments favored 
Adlai Stevenson. 

© Item. Harriman’s_ earlier 
claim to be the most zealous 
battler for civil rights was com- 
romised by revelations that his 
aren have been tryirg to con- 
vince Dixiecrats that the New 
York governor is really “mod- 
erate” on the issue; 

© Item. Sen. Estes Kefauver 
rejected propos: als that he join 


bloc and thereby heightened 
speculation that he may seek or 
accept second place on a Steven- 
son ticket. 

The revelations 
Harriman’s dickering with the 
Dixiecrats came enly with a 
statement from Oklahoma's Gov. 
Gary, newly-named chairman of 
the Harriman campaign commit- 
tee, that he had received assur- 
ances from the New Yorker that 
his position on civil rights was 
one of “moderation.” 

When this news broke, Harri- 

man hastily disavowed the word, 
aa it was a matter of 


concerning 


“semantics.” But he expressed 
pleasure that Gary had accepted 
chairmanship of his cam 
committee and an nt cked 
those who thou is one 
question” of civil rights shovld 
dominate the campaign. 

The furor over this incident 
hadn't died when it was learied 
that Carmen DeSapio, Harri- 
man's chief backer, and New 
York Democrats identified with 
the governor’s campaign, were 
pitching a part ty for Chairman 
Richards (D-SC) at Washing- 
ton’s Mayflower hotel. Invited 
besides Richards were a number 


of Dixiecrat Congressmen whom 
Harriman supporters were seek- 
ing to line up behind their can- 
ate by assuring them he isn’t 

as zealous on the issue as they 


believe, 
a 


KEFAUVER made his ap- 
proaches to Stevenson in a “Meet 
the Press” TV broadcast last 
Sunday. He said he had lost his 
head: and made mistakes in the 
sharpness of his attacks on 
Stevenson. He would not join a 

“stop Stevenson” movement and 
if Adlai is nominated he will 
support him loyally. 


The ‘Tennessean’s attitude 
arousea speculation that an 


agreement might be in the works 
for a Stevenson-Kefauver ticket. 


If such an agreement was reach- 
ed, Stevenson, with his present 
500 votes and Kefauver’s certain 
175 votes, could be expected to 
achieve the nomination by the 
second ballot. 

However both Stevenson and 
Kefauver headquarters denied a 
deal and ‘Kefauver said he was 
not ready as yet to take himself 
out of the race for first place on 
the ticket. 


_Tlarriman in a “stop Stevenson” 
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Texaco Gets 
Trinidad Oil 


By ROB F. HALL 


THE crucial question w hich 
the platform commnittce of the 
Democratic National conven- 
tion must answer is what the 
plank on civil rights shall say. But 
it the plans of Paul Butler, the 
party’s national chairman. do net 
fa awry, that question will be an- 

ered and the plank written long 
he fore the platform committee 
mects in Chicago on Aug. 6. a 
weck prior to the convention 
p~P OEY, 

Butler’s idea is that the plank 
should go no further than the gen- 
eral principles enunciated in the 
1952 platform, and any changes 

vould be in the direction of mak- 
iis it even more general. 

The 1952 plank pledged the 
pary “to continue our efforts to 
eradicate discrimination” and list- 
ed its goals as equal opportunity 
for employment, security of per-, 
sons, and voting equality “free 
from arbitrary restraint. en- 
dorsed legislation “to secure these 


Labor Research Association 


WHILE. the Gi aii 
overnment was ramming 
through Parliament the con- 
troversial sellout of the 


Trans-Canada Pipeline (see 
our column of May 27), a sim- 
ilar storm was breaking in 
England. 

The British-owned Trinidad 
Oil Co. announced the proposed 
sale of its stock to the Texas 
Co. The sale was strongly op- 
posed by right-wing Conserva- 
tives, the Labor Partv, and the 
Communist Party, although for 
different reasons. Lord Beaver- 
brook’s Daily Express proclaim- 
ed: “It is British oi] and it must 
stay British. If (the govt.) con- 
sents to the sale of this imperial 
asset on any condition at all, it is 
curtains for the Tory Party.” 

But after a week of banner 
headlines and parliamentary 
declamations, the British Cab- 
inet approved the deal—most 
likely by pre-arrangement with 
the besvaal and sellers. Let’s see 
what it means to the various 
interests involved: 

1. To the owners of Trinidad 
Oil: These Britishers, in the 
lower ranks of the internatignal 
oil cartel, stand to make a $90 
million killing from Texaco’s 
offer of double the market price 
for their shares. And they escape 
from a box, even more restric- 
tive than that of forcing smaller 
oil companies ‘in this country to 
sell out. 

Trinidad’s oil output has in- 
creased not much more than 50 
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Chleuae Auditorium where ecupanatie National Gantdiiies will = coma hus, 13. as 


itant struggle for Negro rights, as'its representatives will submit to! Paul Butler appeared at the con- 
their representative on the national the pk itform —— in Chica- vention a day after Mazey’s blast; 
platform committee. ¥(), | and in his speech to the delegates| 
siuhhtd ts every lone.” | Ilinois has designated Rep. Wil- | Although their amu will not, argued that Jabor ‘should make, 
By huahdied specific proposals liam Dawson (D-II1) vice chairman be made public until early in Aug- peace with the Dixiecrats. His! 
for legislation to protect the right t the Democratic national com-'ust. labor's insistence on a strong plea being received in cold silence | 
of Negroes to vote in the South mittee, for a place on the platform civil rights plank is well known.; by the 900 delegates, he Jater — 
and to prosecitte racists who prac. Committee, Although Dawson has At the ee state CIO con-lorated his position to newsmen. 
tice viblencé against Negro voters, expressed himself in favor of a vention, _ Presi ent Walter Reuther Labor, he complained, is wane 
cai? | Mker  leeislation hemently. Sttement of “general principle’ of the United Automobile Workers civil rights the only issue. 
needed. such as FEPC. Butler,?%, 28ainst specific demands, it's a was cheered when he declared that * 
hopes i placate the conservative | safe bet he cannot ignore pres- if the Democratic Party continues) ALL AFL-CIO UNIONS in the, 
Scien wind and hoki the Dix- : sure from labor and Negro organ- to sacrifice principle and program mid-west have been invited to/ 
Sabwaihel inn fine’! izations, : for a phony party unity, it will;send representatives to a five-state 
| Carmen DeSapio, New Xork! lose the 1956 elections. political action conferegce in Chi- 
state Democratic leader has asked * cago July 16. The call is signed 
Sen. Herbert Lehman (D-NY) to) EMILL MAZEY, UAW secretary- iby James McDevitt and Jack 
represent the empire state on the treasurer speaking before the same Kroll, co-directors of the AFL- 
platlorm committee. If this pow- convention, denounced efforts of CIO Committee on Political Edu-} 
erful spokesman for civil rights top Democrats to appease the Dix- cation. 
accepts the invitation, he will be iecrats, declaring that labor dele- | Although the agenda seems 
an effective voice against Butler's gates to the Democratic national’ mainly devoted to organizing sup- 


It 


. 
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sometimes bitter controversy over 
the civil rights issue which has 
been raging for weeks now makes 
it extremely doubtful that Butler 
will get his wish. Any agreements’ 


reached prior to the opening of: 
the platform committee hearings 


may very well prove untenable ‘] 


after testimony by representatives, 
of Negro organizations, libor,’ 
ADA and even some state Demo- 
- Cratic organizations. 


Among the latter, a notable 


| 


case is Michigan where the. Demo-. 


cratic state convention instructed 
its delegates to Chicago to fight 
for a stiff civil rights plank includ- 


ing the very items which Butler) 


wishes to exclude, viz; 

1. Support and implementation 
of the Supreme Court decision on! 
segregation and other violations: 


of civil rights. 


2. A Fair Employment Practice 
Commission. 

3. An anti-poll tax law and a! 
law against lynching. 


4. A Civil Rights Division in ies 


Department of Justice. 

3. A permanent Federal Com-: 
mission to appraise civil rights and 
recommend action. 

6. Refusal to seat candidates 
whose elections were obtained by 


| 
| 


| 


unconstitutional and illegal denial, 


of the right to vote. 

7. Appropriation of federal, 
funds for education and housing; 
with the vision that segrega- 
tion be endad j ed in _— fields. 


THE salueetan Democrats: 
also named. Rep. Charles Diggs, 


| 


stand-patism. 
AFL-CIO executive 


council vention, 


convention should lead a fight “to port behind Jabor-picked candi- 


At its meeting early this month,: drive the Dixiecrats out of the con- dates in the congressional cam- 
* not only because of their: paigns, 


it is expected to discuss 


‘approved a number of planks, in-: ‘violation of Negro rights but also labor's position at the platform’ 
cluding one on civil rights, which for r their hostility to labor. 


committee hearings. — 


a _~ 


THE WEEK 


iN LABOR AFFAIRS 


© Louisiana Hills Seab Law 


° Fight Loyalty 

THE “RIGHT - TO - WORK” 
law in Louisiana is on the way 
out. The state senate and house 
of representatives have both ap- 
proved repeal bills. Gov Earl 
Long is expected to okay the 
measure. The Louisiana AFL 
and CIO (now merged in one 
body) put up a big campaign to 
achieve this victory. 

This is the first southern state 
to take this step. Back in 1947, 
Maine, New Hampshire and 
| Delaware repealed previcusly 
adopted scab laws. 

e- 
hast 


The Louisiana victory was 
ceded by labor victories in 
years primaries over sponsors 
of the state’s “right-to-work leg- 
islation. 

* 
THE COMMUNICATIONS 


| Workers Union convention, by a 


the state's Negro Congressman al-) 


rcady. identified with the most mil- 


five-to-one majority, upheld an 
executive board decision to take 
to arbitration the case of a local 
union president on so-called se- 


Firing 


curity grounds. The member was 
fired for allegedly falsifying his 
ties with the Socialist Workers 
Party, which is on the so-called 
subversive list of the attorney 
general; \A big floor fight hs 
ceded the vote. CWA president 
Joseph A. Bierne argued for the 
board ruling. The convention ac- 
tion was seen as a victory for 
civil liberties. 


* 

THE AFL-CIO has given its 
ethical practices committee full 
aithority to look into any evi- 
dence of corruption and racket- 
ecring in any union affiliated 
with the Jabor federation. The 
committee is also to draft a set 
of principles and guides for 


adoption by AFL-CIO to im- 
plement provisions in the fed- 


- eration’s constitution on the is- 


sue. 
* ; 
WEST COAST TEAMSTERS 


have won a clause in a new local 


contract which provides for mo- 


bile pensions. Some 1,500 work- 
ers at Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Co. went back to work after a 
two-week strike with a clause in 
their pockets saying the com- 
pany will pay 10 cents an hour 
for each worker into a pension 
fund to be administered by the 
Union. Pension credits will ac- 
cumulate for the _ individual 
worker if he shifts from job to 
job under the jurisdiction of tl.e 
Western Comerence of the Team- 


sters. This has been set as a 
major. goal-* forthe 300,000 
‘Teamster members in the West. 


b 


percent since before World War 
JI, in contrast to the tripling 
and quadrupling of production 
by the Big Seven of the Inter- 
national Oil Cartel, especially 
the five large U. S. companies. 
Trinidad Oil lacks the immense 
financial resources needed to de- 
velop rapidly its oil ‘reserves on 
the island of Trinidad and in- 
Canada. And it does not have 
ready access to oil ficld 
ment and pipe, largely a U. S. 
monopoly. 

Already Trinidad Oil refines 
more South American (dollar) 
crude than Trinidad crude, and 
its sales in England are through 
the Regent Oil Co., jointly own- 
ed with Caltex—a Texaco Stand- 
ard Oil combination. 

2. To Britain: First a severe 
loss in tax revenue. When Trini- 
dad Oil is changed to an Amer- 
ican subsidiary, it becomes sub- 
ject to the “giveway” tax rates 
on oil companies inserted into 
our tax laws by Congress. 
Second, an immediate easing, but 
a long-run further strain, on the 
shaky British dollar balances. 
a — _ be lost in less than 
a deca y payment of dollars 
for additional Texaco oil coming 
into Britain. Despite “arrange- 
ments” of the U. S. oil com- 
panies with the British govern- 
ment to take part payment in 
British currency (pour sterling) 


- (Continued: ‘on Page- 5 oe 
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Showdown in ‘SHOP TALK 


Steel Looms 5 diecumed af the sat easten ean 
| topics discussed at the next meeting of the Cook County branch 


CHICAGO.—The rejection of} and productivity the industry has gg — aes Wr Waaanee C —a — 
the “too little, rs _ ag a the steelworkers a wage in- The LLPE ‘monthly rieetings are all held in the evening now. 
long” contract offer o steel’ crease for this year of 6 cents an} And a special effort is being made to bring out the wives of 
hour and a minor adjustment for| trade unionists. -, 
skilled workers of two-tenths of a 
cent in their job ncrements. 

“At the same time, the industry's 
offer would require the employes 
to contribute 1% cents more for 
insurance. The industry’s wage of- 
fer therefore would result in a 
take-home Pav imcrease to the aver-| 
jage steelworkers this year of about 
a nickel an hour—about two _per- 
cent. This two percent would be 
the steelworkers’ reward for in- 
creasing their productivity by. a 
record-breaking 11 percent in the 
last vear.” 


TO GET what it called a “trifl- 
ing’ wage increase, the union said 
that the steelworkers would have 
“mortgaged an unpredictable fu- 
ture’ in the proposed five-vear 
pact. 

The statement added: 
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ILLINOIS 


: | 
: peed 
j x =< @ 


Letters regarding Khrushchev's| 
speech continue to come into the 
Illinois Worker office at 36 West 
Randolph Street, Room 806, Chi- 
cago 1], IHinois. We would appre- 
ciate your comments on this OF companies this week geared steel’ 
any other subject. workers in this area toward a pos- 
° 5 sible showdown struggle. 

Members of the Untied Steel- 
workers wage and policy commit- 
tee from 10g a brought ie 
very carefully read, and re-read,'TePorts from the sessions in } eg 

vod full. text. of | Khrushchev’s, }rk — ae ” emo 

speech, as published in the June! Workers ne faith oh “Big 

10 Worker, I am not convinced|CE™ OVET the failure ben 1€ 
that NOW all is well in Russia, Three steel pe to erste hie 
and that all of the mistakes of UMO"S. deman A a 0st 7 
Stalin will be corrected under the; “28°. — © — 
new leadership. gabon a pay. ffiotal stat - 

In the first place, as Howard: 9 Ae pg a cane he ngs 
Fast deplored in his — = — h to ore _ oO 
une 12: “I Jooked hopefully but)~“...° , . 
i ee ere & . hrishchev’s he fringes vol ane 
document for a pledge that the’ 

Jast execution has taken place os seneagigabe os to ae mie 
Soviet soil. I looked for a pledge, 15" mean Stake ‘ea d 
of civil rights, for woe | oe right] it "to be mle oe er 8 sg lg 
of habeas corpus, of public ap-' ’ 

peal to higher deiel: of final one features for too long a mo “The steel industry has attempt- 


judgment by one’s” peers” rather} ae ssiiaaliiieiiaigt to dress up this unacceptable 
than by professional judges. ’ | aoe Fe . ‘wage proposal by offering a sup- 

eT . we" | | members revealed that the indus-! a 
This omission is glaring in view IS cose cotnmnsioniie aiteetel plemental unemployment benefit 
try Oller wi & 7 plan which is far less in actual 


ee fact that thq crux oll, virtually every count. benefits than those negotiated by 
the union in the ean industry 


Khrushchev's speech — des- “Our members and the public 
aoa emmy _ T “er will not be deluded by industry) \¢ar 
urthermore, seem: le ee ea 7 tnastagn| MSt year. 
Khrushchev had very little, if any pepaemnds as 10 the package Furthermore, the industry offer 
, : : oy aS value’ of the offer,” said the union. Mil etedls ts lam teemelita what 
regard for the Daily Worker or «x hematical ijugglifg can! a a re 
<a an bloat No mathematical juggalg Cin) oever to a substantial part of the 
sora im ssive —_ PueateMs obscure that the steelworkers are) union’. membership empleved in 
ee net) SP presen By AC Iheing| offered an increase in take-| sch key states as Ohib snd 
curate and sympathetic picture of') one pav this year of five cents; pagans” 7 
the Soviet Union, These papers iy jour. It is this amount and EE ci, an ‘whens te the 
fact that the state Jaws and the | 


were left at the back door, hat in) fictitious package that is avail-' 
‘state administrations in those states; ocratic Party as delegates-at-large to the Democratic National Con- 


MEMBERS of the Inland Steel Local 1010 have secured 
a promise from to United Steelworkers officials that shortly after 
the signing of a new stcel contract their local will be taken out 
of admimistratorship and local elections will be held. Local 1010 
conducted a petition campaign to bring this about. 
. , 


THE ROCKFORD (Ill.) AFL and CIO have taken first steps 
toward a merger. However, there as elsewhere the unity moves 
are being hampered by the building trades locals operating under 
a “go slow” order from the uilding Trade Department leadership. 

* 


LABOR Reports te the Nation” is the title of a new Saturday 
— (8:15 to 9 a.m.) to be heard through WCFL starting this 
wee 


‘Not Convinced’ 
Dear Editor: 
Despite the fact that I have; 


THE big packers are reporting record-high profits, about three 
times bigger than last year. For the first half of 1956, Armour hauled 
down $10% million as compared to $3'2 million for the first -half 
of 1955. 

This will be part of the reckoning of the workers in the packing 
pe who will probably be going into contract negotiations this 


all united in one union. 
» 


LABOR put the blast on the American Medical Associaticn for 
the unrelieved reactionary position which the AMA took at its con- 
vention in Chicago. The AMA deneunced the AFL-CIO health 
program as “socialized medicine,’ opposed union-sponsored medie:! 
centers, condemned labor's efforts to include disability coverage 
under the Social Security Act, demanded-that the free distribution 
of Salk anti-polio vaccine be stopped. To top it -off, the AMA 
decided to close down its union printing plant in Chicago and move 
its printing work to a non-union shop in Nashville, Tenn. 

* 

WHOSE horn is James C. Petrillo tooting? This question came 
up after the head of the Musicians Union made a speech in Atlantic 
City which lauded Eisenhower and indicated that he might support 
the GOP candidate in November. Two weeks earlier, Petrillo was 
one of the four labor officials who were named by the Illinois Dem- 


ie 


hand, awaiting an expression Or apie ty buy groceries. | 
x 


——_ 
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See Fight on Civil Rights Plank — 


whose elections were obtained | 


explanation regarding the de- | 
P 5 6 have thus far barred supplemental) vention. 
confusion; and to allay the doubts, five years.” Acceptance of the of-; “To further disguise its picayune 
sage and 8 pa ug ut the fer, said the union, would be a wage offer, the companies have 
minds of its readers. “major step backward” for the sroposed a lew fringe benefits— 
garded “i 1a tactics of -. i members from this area joined in 41, additional half week of vaca-|their jobs this week with a 9 to'that the union had won an im- 
eee sae tigen a wee the steel industry offer.| tion is offered for a minority of the!15 cent an hour wage boost, won portant victory at the mining ma- 
ing himself up to the shadow of) They ‘are: District Director Joseph cmploves—but not until two vears'in the course of a seven-week|chine plant. 
dicates that he, too, may be a vic-|John Doherty; Peter DeRosa and 
ip hy | 
tim of the latter vice. In criticiz-, Wayne Antrim of East Orange,’ 
ing those who ask how StalinjInd.; Louis Gramala of Harvey; 


grading of Stalin. Khrushchev and) PyF ynion pointed out. that | Sesin : | 
Bulganin could not have failed tO. With the stee] fiona uaa ep ig payments. ; - ili 
realize that the Daily Worker! five-year contract,” the situation | = pedone wth ac aie 
would be anxious to clarify the \yould be the same in each of the! DUS Me™noes Mhereny such Pity- man lg 
‘ments are possible in these states. 

By the roundabout “leaking” of geehworkers and for the nation as eHective at dates far in the fu- 9.75 Cent W, Boost 
the story piece-meal, Khrushchev 4 whole. ture.” nee aeggante tom Podiooceale 
> “wy added a yp shoe It was disclosed that all of the, Thus. an additional holiday is) CHICAGO. — Goodman Manu- demands. William Burch, interna- 
a. POR oT Mey re- ten wage and policy committee (flered—but not until next year. facturing Co. workers returned to' tional representative, announced 
his predecessor ‘Germano; Jerome Wilczewski, |; ha | ala ains ji oO ye 

a4 5 *i/from now. A one-cent increase in strike. Other . gains in the two year 

, ene repudiated Stalin president of Local 65; Joseph Cook,| sfrernoon and night premiums is} The 725 Goodman workers, contract included improved vaca- 
He us rudeness ary a. of the Valley Mould Lo-| .fered—but again, not for two|members of UE Local 1114, held ‘tions, automatic progression, job 
ut one section is speech in- cal; international representative: | ars.” out for a series of wage and fringe. posting. 
could have headed the party and|John Mayerik, Elbert Wilkins, 
the country for 30 years with Andrew White, all of Gary. — | 
many victories in spite of the| Declared the union statement: | 
“cult of the individual,” Khrush-| “After a period of record profits! 


give meaning to the Consiitu- 
by unconstitutional and illegal | tional guarantees has been be- 
denial of the right to vote. | fore Congress for years and is 

7. Apprepriation of federal | new pending in the Judiciary 
funds for education and heus- | Committees of both Houses. 
Northern Democrats and Repub- 


(Continued on Page 15) | 


tion of the Supreme Court de- , 
cision on segregation and other | 
violations of civil rights. 


chev retorts: “The question can be 


asked only by those who are blind-- FILE APPEAL 
ed and hopelessly hypnotized by; (Continued from Page 16) 


2. A Fair Employment Prac- | 
tice Commission. 

8. An anti-poll tax law and 
a law against lynching. 

4. A Civil Rights Division in 
the Department of Justice. 

5. A permanent Federal Com- 
mission to apppraise civil rights | 


and recommend actren. | 
6. Refusal to seat candedates | 


the cult of the individual, only by} | Three Chicago teachers, Shir- 
those who do not understand the’ Jey Lens, Sara Pickus and Albert | 
essence of the revolution and of Soglin, filed the appeal from a | 
the Soviet state, only by those who} ruling by Judge Miner who up- | 
do not understand, in a Leninist| held the oath. The appeal | 
manner, the role of the party in. charges that such oaths violate | 
the development of the Soviet so-' the civil liberties of teachers, | 
ciety.” | state workers and public em- |; 
We erred im accepting as gos-- ployes who are com to 
pel all stories which emanated submit to an inquiry into their | 
from Russia during Stalin’s life-| political beliefs. 
time. We must not err again by ae. 
accepting as gospel EVERY- SEES ‘NO EXCUSE’ FOR 
THING after his death. | 

As Khrushchev pointed out in HOSPITAL JIMCROW 
the frameup against the doctors:! CHICAGO. — The campaign 
“The case was so presented that against discrimination in Chicago| 
no one could verify the facts jon hospitals was spurred forward by 
which the investigations was bas-|Dr. T.R.M. Howard’s charge 
ed. There was no possibility of that “there is absolutely no excuse” 
+g ag verify facts by contact-'for the widespread jimcrow prac- 
ing those who had made the con- tices in Chicago. 
fessions of guilt.” How then can; The Mississippi civil rights lead- 
we verify them? On Khrushchev’s er spoke at a huge banquet in the’ ' 
say-so? A recent retumee from, “i ‘celebrated the victory in the -' 
Russia stated that, in questioning j acterization was: “one drinks too sage of the Harvey-Campbell 
the average Russian worker about much, and one talks too much!” ordinance forbiddmg discrimina-| 
the present leaders, the terse char- —J.R. ‘tion in hospital admissions. 


Morrison Hotel, honoring him and 


Dr. Montague Cobb of Howard 
University. The affair was ar-' 
ranged by the Committee to End) 
Discrimination in Medical Insti- 
tutions to launch its drive against 
| discrimination in hospital staffs. 

More than 900 Chicagoans join- | 
ed in the large affair whieh also: 


—— Ee 


mg with the 
Another guide for Chicagoans, 


as they visit Democratic con- 


vention delegates, is the stand 


taken by the recent eonvention 
' of American for Democratic Ac- | 
' tion. The ADA demanded that 


both the Democratic and Re- 
publican conventions “include 
lanks pledging the full use of 
ederal authority to safeguard 
the right to vote and the security 
of eitizens from violence and 
intimidation.” " 

IN ADVANCE of the con- 
ventions, the ADA called on 
members of both parties in the 
pane for a show of good 
a 


ith. “A coalition of Republi- 


cans and Southern Democrats 
has blocked civil rights legisla- 
tion while President Eisenhower 
has stood aside and evaded his 
responsibilities with meaningless 
platitudes,” said the ADA. 

“Civil rights legislation that will 


. provision that seg- | 
 regation be ended in these fields. 


licans can pass such legislation, 
even break a filibuster any time 
they decide to do it, if Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will give the 
leadership to translate his pleas- 
antries into effective action. We 


| ‘call on them to prove their good 


faith before they ask the voters 
once again to believe their plat- 
form declarations.” 

® 

IN THE House of Represen- 
tatives, all Ilhinois Democrats 
and one Republican, Rep. Wil- 
liam E. McVey (4th Dist.) sign- 
ed a petition to have the civil 
rights bill reported out on the 
floor of the House. Subsequent- 
ly, the House Rules Committee 
reported the measure out for 
action by the House. 

This bill, H.R. 627, provides 
for a federal civil rights com- 
mission and. for federal jurisdic- 
tion over the enforcement of 


civil rights, without interference 


by the states. 4 


—me 
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JULY 4-ALL. NATIONS PICNIC 


Wednesday, July 4 


"Bee S'‘dy*.- 


terminal te grove). 


< oe 


Argo bus 


$4. 


(May be reached: by car, via Route No. 66 and 
Wolf Road, or via Willow Springs Road; by bas, 
via 63rd Street but to end of the line in Agro or 
via Bluebird Arge bus. Special picnic bus from 


DANCING @ FOOD OF ALL NATIONS @ GAMES 
Admission 30 cents 
Auspices: Midwest Committee for Protection of 


Foreign Born and Chicago joint 
mittee. to Defeat Smith Act.  . 


Defense Com- 
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Pave 16 


Prepare for fight on 
Civil Rights Plank 


CHICAGO. —- In six weeks, 
Chicago will ‘become the scene 
of battle over the important civil 
rights plank in the Democratic 
platiorm. 

In Aug. 6. a week of open 
hearings will be held here prior 
to opening of the Democratic 
National Convention on Aug. 
730 at the International Amphi- 
theatre. 

Already a wide array of or- 
ganizations are preparing testi- 
mouy  betore the ‘committee 
which will dralt the civil rights 
plank for the convention. Such 
MrOUpS as the AFL-C1O, the 
Americans tor Democratic Ac- 
tion, the National Leadership 
Conterence, the National Asso- 
ciation lor the Advancement of 
Colored) People will be plugging 
for a strong position on Civi 
rights, 

* 

IN THES preliminary period, 
Chicago yroups are preparing 
and taking part in two types of 
action: (a) -entering vigorously 
into the current fight in Con- 
gress over TLR. 627, the civil 
rights bill: (b) putting pressure 
on the Democratic National 
Committeeman from this area 
wha could play an important role 
in the convention struggle over 
this issue. 

luchided= among -these dele- 
gates are congressmen, labor 
and civic leaders who have 
taken a public stand for civil 
righis, as well as a number of 
aldermen, ward committeemen 
and other party bigwigs whose 
position at best is unkuown or 
doubthal. 

The delegates include Rep. 
Barratt O'Hara (2nd Dist.), who 
plaved an outstanding role in 
the House fight: on civil rights. 
Another delegate is Rep. Wil- 
liam L. Dawson (tst Dist.), who 
has publicly stated his belief 
that a “gentleman’s agreement” 
should be arrived at between the 
pro-civil rights forces and Dixie- 
crats at the convention. 

¥ 

AMONG — the  dcelegates-at- 
large will be Pat Greathouse, 
United Auto Workers vice-pres- 
ident and civil rights advocate, 
Joseph Germano, who as. pres- 
ident of the Hlinois CLO Coun- 

cil is Committed to support a 
good civil rights plank, Leo 
Lerner, a publisher and leader 
of the liberal Independent Vot- 
ers al Wlinois. who also tends 
to line up on the positive side 
of the issuc. In his paper, the 
Lincoln-Belmont Booster, Ler- 
ner this week wrote a column 
on “Love, Fear and South” in 
which he expounded some of 
his own views favoring FEPC 
and desegregation. 

On the other hand, more than 
a score of the regular delegates 
from Cook County are ward 
leaders (see box) whose views 
at the convention on civil rights 
may depend on how many dele- 
gations and letters are directed 
to them during the coming 
weeks. Mavor Richard J. Daley, 
who heads the delegation, re- 
cently stated that he has “not 
made up his mind” as to the 
kind of language which he fa- 
vors in the civil rights plank. 

THE ILLINOIS Democratic 
Party has taken no official stand 
on civil rights. The party held 

a perfunctory session of its state 
sebuehion last month and ad- 
journed, with plans to reconvene 
after the nationa] convention is 
held. Thus the issues were 
avoided, in contrast to states 
like Michigan, where the recent 
Democratic state convention 
adopted a strong civil rights 


plank. 
“model” plank called 


The 
for: i 

_ 1. Support and implementa- 
(Ce atinued on Page 15) 


tricts in Cook County. 


William T. 


Ill. 


thew W. 


10th 


lith 
lik—7035 N. 

12th 
J. Kelly 
Herbert C. 
coe, Iil., 


‘Lake Bluff, Hl. 


13th 


McNamara—9014 S. 
Leslie V. Beck—10832 Forest Ave., 
Fitzgerald—106 Highland St., 


Richard J. Daley — 3536 S. Lowe, Donald J. 
O'’Brien—1102 W. Garfield 

Albert J. Horan-3333 W. Washington, 
X. Elrod—3724 Ww. 

Joseph F. Ropa—1930 W. 21st Place, John D’Ar- 
co—720 S. May 

Thomas E. Keane—1049 N. Sacramento, 

Bieszczat—2231 W. 

Joseph L. Gill—3240 N. Lake Shore Dr., 
Bauler—1643 N. Sedgwick 

John S. Boyle—1100 N. Euclid, ; 
—1714N. Suvre 

P. J. Cullerton—5331 W. Berteau, Casimir Grig- 

fonia 

Frank Lyman Jr.—718 W. 

N. Sheridan Rd. 
Paschen—135 Greenbay 
Draper Daniels—200 Oak Terrace, 


HERE ARE CHICAGO DEMS 
WHO WILL SHAPE POLICY 


Below is the list of regular delegates to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention from the congressional dis- 
In addition, 14 delegates-at- 
a have also been chosen. 


William L. Dawson—3725 S. Lake Park Kenneth 
E. Campbell—727 FE. 60th St. 

Barnet Hodes — 5555 
—4659 S. Drexel 

Murphy—6617 S. Harvard, Dan J, 


Everett Claude Holman 


May ¢ 
Richard J. 
‘Calumet City, 


Arthur 
Roosevelt 


Mat- 
Thomas 
Mathias 


Alfred J. Cilella 


John 


Gordon Terr.. 


Rd., Glen- 


COPE Calls Midwest 
Parley Here July 16 


CHICAGO.—A big five-state 
political action gathering of la- 
bor has been called for Monday, 
July 16 at the Sherman Hotel. 

This parley will serve to move 
the AKL-CIO unions in the 
Midwest into the final phases of 
the election campaign. Some 
500 union leaders have been 
called together to discuss labor's 
political plans, with main = eim- 
phasis on the congressional elec- 
tions. 

It is expected that the AFL- 
CIO Committee on Political 
Education will have ready at 
that gathering the voting records 
of candidates for mass distribu- 
tion. These records will show on 
a state-by-state basis how each 
congressman and senator voted 
on 21 different issues. 


* 


THE JULY 16 meeting has 
been called by COPE co-direc- 


“unionists from Ulinois, 


tors James McDevitt and Jack 
Kroll. They will bring together 
Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Ken- 
tucky. It was estimated that the 
delegates will represent some 
four million workers in the five 
states. 

With the Democratic National 
convention meeting in Chicago 
less than a month later, the par- 
ley is expected to have some 
bearing on labor’s attitude to- 
ward candidates and platform. 
Unions will have a large role to 
play in the week of open hear- 
ings on the platform which will 
precede the Democratic National 
Convention. 

The July 16 parley is expected 
to deal with the problems of or- 
ganizing labor's 
congressional districts, re 


tion of voters, raising 
election funds. 


istra- 
(OPE 


CONGRATULATIONS. WE MADE iv! 


Profits la volts 
Up at Harvester 


_ CHICAGO.—New high levels 
of profits for the International 
Harvester Company were an- 
nounced this week alongside of 

news of more layoffs in 
IHC and other farm equipment 
plants. 

The layoffs strengthened ru- 
mora that the company will close 
some of its plants, particularly 
the McCormick Works in Chi- 
cago and the Rock Falls (Ill.) 
plant. 

This week, Del Williams, pres- 
ident of United Auto Workers 
Local 1310, predicted that com- 
ay will also close its Rock Is- 

(Ill.) Farmall plant this year. 
* 


THE union leader’s prediction 
came as the Harvester company 
handed discharge notices to 
nearly half of the skilled workers 
in the Farmall plant. Production 
has been cut by two-thirds. 


International representative 
Tom Kelly of the UAW in the 

uad-Cities, said that the cut 
atfected skilled workers in the 
foundry repair department with 
20 vears seniority and was the 
first layoff of its kind since the 
depression of the 30's. 

“It is very rare that the com- 
pany lays off skilled workers if 
the lavoff is to be of short dura- 
tion, said Kelly. 

Meanwhile, an IHC financial 
report last week showed that the 
company netted $1 million more 
during -the first six months of 
1956 than it did in the com- 
parable period of 1955, 

In his semi-annual report, 
John L. McC rattrey, chairman of 
the IHC board of directors, said 
that farm equipment sales had 
fallen $23 million this year. 
Nevertheless, the company’s 


-profits rose by four percent. 
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Campaigns in 


File Appeal on Broyles Oath 


SPRINGFIELD.—The Illinois 
Supreme Court this week con- 


sidered an appeal which involves 
the antares of the Broy- 


les “loyalty oath” Jaw passed at 
the last session of the IIlinois 


legislature. 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Lightfoot: 


CHICAGO.—In a special ap- 
peal addressed to all members 


and friends of the Communist 
Party, Illinois-Indiana District 
chairman Claude Lightfoot this 
week urged fulfillment of the 
current $15,000 fund drive for 
The Worker and the $15,000 
drive being conducted by the 
Chicago Joint Defense Commit- 
tee to Defeat the Smith Act. 
Lightfoot’s statement declared: 


“Both of these drives are lag- 
ging. This fact should be iealy 

isturbing to all of us. It places 
special responsibility on our par- 
ty to react with extraordinary 
measures to help guarantee that 
the important struggles repre- 
sented by these two drives are 
not jeopardized. 


“It is a known fact that the 
Communist Party has always 


‘Lag in -2 


been one of the staunchest sup- 
porters of the Marxist working 
class press. Should this drive 
fail, it could have the most se- 
rious consequences for the na- 
tional publications,. The Worker 
and the Daily Worker, as well as 
for the Hlinois Edition of The 
Worker. 

“As we enter the crucial phases 
of the 1956 election campaign 
as well as numerous other mass 
struggles, we can see what the 
discontinuance of the pa 
might mean. The Daily Worker 

The Worker are making a 
soeetdl contribution in helping 
our movement to work out many 
ideological and political prob- 
lems which confront us at pres- 
ent. 

“I have been given to under- 
stand by the management that 
the financial problems of the 


Drives Dangerous’ 


paper are more serious than ever. 
It is accurate to say that the 
very life of the paper hangs on 
the outcome of this drive. | 

“As for the defense drive, it 
is needless to point out why 
we must be doubly concerned. 
In the next months, the struggle 
for civil liberties in the U. S. 
may. reach a critical turning 
point. The Smith Act cases from 
this area, handled by the Chi- 
cago, Joint Defense Committee, 
are very much involved. 

“My own case together with 
that of Junius Scales will go to 
the U. S. Court, testing the 


_membership clause of the Smith 


Act for the first time. Both the 
Max Weiss and the Emanuel 
Blum trials are awaiting this de- 
cision. A fourth Chicago de- 
fendant, Fred M. Fine, is now 


on trial in New York’City. 


“Through this uneven pesiod 
of advances against McCarthy- 
ism, the gains have been par- 
tially offset at times by reverses. 
Certainly we must ‘not allow 
such reverses to occur because 
we were insufficiently prepared, 
financially or otherwise. 

“As for The Worker drive, the 
goal is $9,000 for July 4. As 
of June 15, a total of $4,273 had 
come in at The Worker offices. 
It is clear that unless some 
emergency steps are taken, this 
drive will fall _ 

“Our party has in t t 
resposided in an exemplary e 
to such crises. 1 am ent 
that with a deeper understand- 
ing of af is involved, our 
membership and friends will re- 


— in a way that will change 
negative picture within @ 


few weeks.” 


Beers eng 


Tttenmrnt: USA, 


Commencement | 


Address, 1956 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


1 HAVE GLANCED through 
the speeches delivered at the 
commencement exercises, this 
Tune of 1956, and found that 

they contain 
less of pomp 
* and platitude 
than those I re- 
member which 
. had more cli- 
| ches than a dic- 
tionary has 

' nouns. 
: The times, I 
believe, clamor 
a4 for the forth- 
right. Soubcdndching is universal 
and for good reason, so the cliche 
is left in the corner like a drum 
with a gaping hole. Dr. Griswold 
of Yale seemed to be aware of 
the need to depart from the 
platitude when he said, “Year 
after year, these congregations 
hear the same exhortations, the 
same appeals to youth to sally 
forth, knight-errant, and slay the. 
same old dragons in the same old 

sinful world.” 

All that need: to be said was 
not said, I teel. Pleasé permit a 
man who respects as well as loves 
the Class of '36, to add a few 
sentiments, observations, of his 
own, something of this kind: 

. 


YOU WERE born in- a 
world where one life was 
given to you to live. One 
life, only, and in a world 


that has beauty angt majesty, 
and yet, as our ot) Thoreau 
said, most men lead Wes of quiet 
desperation, That was true of his 
day, it is, in the main, true today. 

I believe | understand Bruce 
g Catton who spoke at Union Col- 
~ fege to suv he has “neither 

inspiration or fright) to offer 

you.” But I do not believe he is 
right. Nor do [ hold with him 
that yourbasic difficulties arise, 
“not becaus®& vou were born in 
this deplorable century, but sim- 
ply because’ you have been born 
into the middle ot the human 
race.” 

The 20th Century has much 
in it to deplore, true: but there 
is much more in it that inspires. 
Nor is it misfortune to be born 
human. Unlike the old ditty 
would rather be that than a fish. 
I cannot agree with Dr. Catton’s 
unspoken judgement that the 
problem confronting man, this 
century, 
as that which loomed before our 
ancestors in all previous cen- 


turies. 
— 


OURS IS THE century of de- 
Cision, aud the time is now. Man 
can become god-like on earth, if 
man survives. He has forged the 
key to unlock matter. Soan he 
can make the dead, inflexible 
rock bend and melt into fuel, 
give fire, spout energy inexhaust- 
ibly, as the California scientists 
altest. Ele can already move 
mountains and make flowers 
grow on the desert. 

And he can destroy all of life 
on earth. 

What he will do depends in 
large part on you, Class of ‘36. 
The lite of quiet desperation can 
lead us to the roaring cataclysm. 
Man's greatest enemy today is 
apathy, indifference to the ele- 
ments of fright or inspiration 


that lie evervwhere around us. 
* 


CONSIDER: man. in unlock- 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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FOR STRIKE 


Walkout Slated 
June 30 Unless 
Terms Are Met 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


AMERICA’S STEEL industry employing 
650,000 workers will be shut down by a strike 


at midnight, June 30, unless the steel corpora- 
tions come through with “acceptable terms in the week 


is essentially the same 


" AMERICA’S ROAD 
TO SOCIALISM 


In pursuance of an arrange- 
ment between this paper and the 
Communist Party, four pages are 
devoted to a discussion of the 
past and perspectives of the 


A... 


American Left. See Pages 7-10. 
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NEWS ITEM: Treasury Secretary Geovge Humphrey said the economy is 
ceding i in a satisfactory way. 


“a rolling readjustment. 
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’ He described the lay-offs in the automobile industry as 


Michigan Asks US Aid to Jobless 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT.—Michigan communities representing more than 55 percent of the 
state’s population have called on the state legislature to join with the United Auto- 


mobile Workers in a program of unemployment relief. 


cent days as the number of 
jobless in the state soared above 
the 200,000 mark and autlo- 
mobile manufacturers = sched- 
uled a 58 percent cutback for 
the third quarter of this year. 
Gov. Mennen Williams esti- 
mated Michigan jobless will 
reach 280,000 by August. 
UAW officials said that the 
total of automobile workers un- 
employed in seven states is now 
900,000. In the farm equip- 
ment industry, a new wave ol 
layofts involving about 2,500 
was scheduled at the Interna- 


tional Harvester plants in Iili- 


nois and Towa during June. It 
is estimated that 17,000 have 
already been laid off by five 
major firms. Minneapolis-Moline 
has closed down some plants 
and curtailed others. 
will shut down its Rock Island 
foundry and close its entire Bur- 
lington plant in the fall. 


A “task force” of mayors of 


‘4 number of Michigan cities as 


well as Toledo, Milwaukee and 
South Bend, end including Gov. 
Williams and top UAW leaders 
will shortly visit Washington to 
lace their demands for reliet 
onl the White House and 
Congressional leaders. 

* 
MEANWHILE aa special ses- 


J. I. Case 


sion of the Michigan legislature 
is debating proposals by Gov. 
Williams to increase unemploy- 
ment compensation to an aver- 


age of $56 a week compared to | 


its present $33.50, and to cover 
59 weeks instead of the present 
26. 

The “task force” originated in 
a conference of 42 mayors with 
LUA) AW repre sentatiy Cs. [t w will de- 


Their action came during re- 


mand improvement in federal 
unemployment comp ensation 
rocedures, a moratorium on 

ome mortgages for laid - off 
workers, raising individual in- 
come tax exemptions from the 
present $600 to $800 for each 
dependent, and immediate 
launching of public works pro- 
grams, such as highway, school 
and hospital construction. 


--—- —_——— re 


still left. The 175-man Wage 
Policy © ommittee of the United 
Steelworkers of America, after 
rejecting the offer of the corpora- 
tions and authorizing a strike, 
scattered homeward to prepare 
for the walkout. 

From all indications at this 
writing, the steel companies 
count on a> strike. Sheel users 
have built tip) tremendous stock- 
sane in recent months spurred 
vo reports «a strike is likely and 
that steel prices, as always, will 
Wo up steeply alter a settlement. 
Also, because of the tremendous 
stockpiles, the industry figures 
On a hiy drop in steel operations 
in the months ahead. The com- 
panies also believe they need a 
strike to “justify” in the public 
eve, the big price boost they are 
planning to slap on steel after a 
settlement. 

But the really big objective of 
the stecl corporations, for which 
they have long been preparing, 
Is it five-veur, no-strike, nO-W.'8e 
reopener contract: like the one 
ready lmpasec on the electrical 
jichustry, 

® 

THE. UNITED Steelworkers 
of America noting an IL percent 
rise) in productivity and the 
huve profits, fHatly rejected the 
terms offered and especially the 
five-vear idea. David J. Me- 
Donald, president of the USA, 
said the proposal of the. steel 
companies is a “reflection of 
Boulwareism.” R. L. Boulware, 
vice-president of General Elec- 
tric, in charge of labor relations, 
set the five-vear example when 
he put over the idea in nego- 
tiations with the International 
Union cof Electrical Workers 
(AIL-C1O) last ve ar. 

In that agreement the elec- 
trical workers are limited to an 
annual three percent raise for 
five vears, with the contract 
frozen and no right to strike for 
any reason. Westinghouse Elec- 
ric, CE’s major rival, was so de- 
termined to get the. same ad- 
vantage tha its employes were 
forced to strike for five months 
and still the company remained 
unmoved trom its demand for a 
five- vear pac. The original move 
for a five-vear pact was proposed 
by the auto companies last 
spring, but they were held down 
to a three-vear pact. 

The close interlocking bé- 
tween the steel interests and the 


(Continued ¢ on Page 13) 
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Colonial Workers Cherish Their Newspapers 


SADLY and anxiously we re 
forced to report that our reluc- 


“nlea of financial despera- 
of last week brought only 
a modest response. We wrote 
then that the efforts of the 
Emergency Committee for a Free 
Press to raise $100,000 to help 
finance publication of The 
Worker and Daily Worker had 
thus far vielded only $55,000, 
and this made the going very 
rough for us. 

Only about $3,000 came in 
as a result. and we need $5,000 
a rico for the next mo 
weeks. So a Crisis situation has 
become even more critical. We're 
looking to our readers and sup- 
porters everywhere to help us 
out of the immediate hole. 


tant 
tion” 


gre your contributions to: 
Emergency Committee for a 


Free Press 575 Sixth Ave., New 


York City. Robert W. Dunn is 


treasurer. 
= 


There was a remarkably apt 
colum in last Tuesday's Daily 
Worker by our Puerto Rican 
contributor, Jesus Colon. He 
wrote movingly about what a 
pamphlet, a book, a newspaper 
means to the workers and im- 
poverished peasants of Latin 
America. 

4 workingclass paper or 
book is read and passed — 
until the cheap material in whic 
these articles are usually print- 
ed. starts tearing itself into all 


kinds of crazy angles and the 


“ec word just disappears 
rom what is left of the paper,” 


Colon wrote. 

“The wav in which the work- 
ingclass and the people in gen- 
eral read and support their pa- 


“pers in the colonial and semi- 
. colonial countries is something 


we have to admire. They have 
very little, and a great deal of 
that very little is given to their 
paper.” 

“Take, for example, El Siglo~ 
The Century—the great Chileag 
workingclass daily paper. 
Chilean workers and peasants, 
as well as a great part of the 
Chilean middle slhas, feel thag 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Harriman Drive Falters: Adlai-Estes Ticket Hinted 


GOV. AVERILL HARRIMAN 
of New York stepped up his 
campaign for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination last week 
but all developments favored 
Adlai Stevenson. 

© Item. Harriman’s earlier 
claim to be the most zealous 
battler for civil rights was com- 

romised by revelations that his 
ached have been trving to con- 
vince Dixiecrats that the New 
York governor is really “mod- 
erate” on the issue; 

® Item. Sen. Estes Kefauver 
rejected proposals that he join 


bloc and thereby heightened 
speculation that he may seek or 
accept second place on a Steven- 
son ticket. 

The revelations concerning 
Harriman’'s ae with the 
Dixiecrats came suddenly with a 
statement from Oklahoma's Gov. 
Gary, newly-named chairman of 
the Harriman campaign commit- 
tee, that he had received assur- 
ances from the New Yorker that 
his position on civil rights was 
one of “moderation.” 

When this news broke, Harri- 
man hastily disavowed the word, 
contending it was a matter of 


. . e¢ . : >» 
Harriman in a “stop Stevenson 
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By ROB F. HALL 


THE crucial question which 
the platform committee of the 
Democratic National conven- 
tion must answer is what the 
plank on civil rights shall say. But 
if the plans of Paul Butler, the 
partv’s national chairman. do net 
go awry, that question will be an- 
swered and the plank written long 
before the platform committee 
meets in Chicago on Aug. 6. a 
week prior to the convention 
prover. 

Butler’s idea is that the plank 
should go no further than the gen- 
eral principles emunciated. in the 
1952 platform, and any changes 
would be in the direction of mak- 
ing it even more gencral. 

The 1952 plank pledged the 
party “to continue our efforts to 
eradicate discrimination” and Jist- 
ed its goals as equal opportunity 
for employment, security of per- 
sons, and voting equality “tree 
from arbitrarv restraint.” It 
dorsed legislation “to secure these 
rights to every onc. 

By avoiding specific proposals: 
for legislation to protect the right 
of Negroes to vote in the South 
and to prosecute racists who prac-' 
tice violence against Negro voters, 
and other legislation urgently. 
needed, such as FEPC, Butler 
hopes tot placate the conservative 
Southern wing and hold the Dix- 
iecrats im line. 

© * 

THE FREE - WHEELING and 
sometimes bitter controversy over 
the civil rights issue which has 
been raging for weeks now makes 
it extremely doubtful that Butler 
will get his wish. Any agreements| 
reached prior to the opening of! 
the platform committee hearings 


may very well prove untenable ‘) 


after testimony by representatives 
of Negro organizations, 


statement 


labor |approved a number of 
‘’ cluding one on civil rights, which for their hostility to labor. 
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Chicago 


litant struggle for Negro rights, as its representatives will submit to; 
ep. their representative on the national the platform committee in Chica- vention a day after Mazey’s blast 
platform: committee. . 
Iinois has designated Rep. Wil-, 
liam Dawson (D-Ill) vice chairman be made public until early in Aug- peace with the Dixiecrats. His, 
of the Democratic national com-'ust, labor’s insistence on a strong plea being received in cold silence | 
mittee, for a place on the platform civil rights plank is well known., by the 900 delegates, he later elab-| 
committee. Although Dawson has'At the Michigan state CIO con-!orated his position to newsmen. | 
expressed himself in favor of a vention, President Walter Reuther Labor, he complained, is making 
principle” of the United Automobile Workers | 
las against specific demands, its a was cheered when he declared that 
isafe bet he cannot ignore pres-|if the Democratic Party continues! 
sure from labor and Negro organ- to sacrifice principle and program mill-west have been invited to) 
izations. 


of 


“general 


Carmen DeSapio, 


an effective voice against Butler's 
istand-patism. 
At its meeting early this month, drive the Dixiecrats out of the con- dates in the congressional cam- 

AFL-CIO executive council vention,” not only because of their, paigns, it is expected to discuss 
lanks, in-|violation of Negro rights but also labor’s position at the platform: 


ADA and even some state Demo- ~__ 


cratic organizations. : 

Among the latter, a notable, 
case is Michigan where the Demo-! 
eratic state convention instructed | 
its delegates to Chicago to fight 
for a stiff civil rights plank includ- 
ing the very items which Butler, 
wishes to exclude, viz; | 

1. Support and implementation: 
of the Supreme Court decision on! 
segregation and other vivlations' 
of civil rights. 

2. A Fair Emplovment Practice’ 
Commission. | 

3. An anti-poll tax Jaw and al 
law against lynching. 

4. A Civil Rights Division in the 
Department of Justice. 

5. A permanent Federal Com? 
mission to appraise civil rights and! 
recommend action. 

6. Refusal to seat candidates 
whose elections were obtained bv 
unconstitutional and illegal denial) 
of the right to vote. | 

7. Appropriation of federal 
funds for education and housing, 
with the provision that segrega- 
tion be ended in these fields. 

- 

THE MICHIGAN Democrats: 
also named Rep. Charles Diggs, | 
the state’s Negro Congressman al- 


ready .identified with the most mil- 


“semantics.” But he expressed 

pleasure that Gary had accepted 

chairmanship of his campaign 

committee and angrily attacked 
those who thought “this one 
— of civil rights should 
ominate the campaign. 

The furor over this incident 
hadn't died when it was learned 
that Carmen DeSapio, Harri- 
man’s chief backer, and New 
York Democrats identified with 
the governor's compe were 
pitching a = for Cha 
Richards (D-SC) at Washing- 
ton’s Mayflower hotel. Invited 


irman™ 


of Dixiecrat Congressmen whom 
Harriman supporters were seek- 
ing to line up behind their can- 
didate by assuring them he isn’t 
as zealous on the issue as they 
believe. 

* 


KEFAUVER made his ap- 
proaches to Stevenson in a “Meet 
the Press” TV broadcast last 
Sunday. He said he had lost his 
head and made mistakes in the 
sharpness of his attacks on 
Stevenson. He would not join a 
“stop Stevenson” movement and 
if Adlai is nominated he will 


The Tennessean’s attitude 
aroused speculation that an 
agreement might be in the works 
for a Stevenson-Kefauver ticket. 


Hf such an agreement was reach- 
ed, Stevenson, with his present 
500 votes and Kefauver's certain 
175 votes, could be expected to 
achieve the nomination by the 
second ballot. 

However both Stevenson and 
Kefauver headquarters denied & 
deal and Kefauver said he was 
not ready as yet to take himself 
out of the race for first place on 
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New ork 
‘state Democratic leader has asked 
Sen. Herbert Lehman (D-NY) to 
represent the empire state on the treasurer speaking before the same! Kroll, co-directors of the AFL- 
platform committee. If this pow-;convention, denounced efforts of CIO Committee on Political Edu- 
erful spokesman for civil rights top Democrats to appease the Dix- cation. 
accepts the invitation, he will be iecrats, declaring that labor dele-| 


THEWEEK 


THE “RIGHT - TO - WORK” 
iaw in Louisiana is on the way 
out. The state senate and house 
of representatives have both ap- 
proved repeal bills. Gov Ear! 
Long is expected to okay the 
measure. ~The Louisiana AFL 
and CIO (now merged in one 


| body) put up a big campaign to 


achieve this victory. 


This is the first southern state 
to take this step. Back in 1947, 
Maine, New Hampshire and 
Delaware repealed previously 
adopted scab laws. 


The Louisiana victory was pre- 


ceded by labor victories in last 

years primaries over sponsors 

of the state's “right-to-work leg- 

islation. 
: * 

THE COMMUNICATIONS 
Workers Union convention, by a 
five-to-one majority, upheld an 
executive board decision to take 
to arbitration the case of a local 
union president on so-called se- 


IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


® Louisiana Milis Scab Law 
® Fight Leyalty Firing 


besides Richards were a number support him loyally. 


the ticket. 
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vention will convene Aug. 13. 


Paul Butler appeared at the con- 


). |and in his speech to the delegates 
Although their contents will not’ argued that labor should make 


7( 


civil rights the only issue. 
* 


ALL AFL-CIO UNIONS in the 
for a phony party unity, it will send representatives to a five-state| 
lose the 1956 elections. political action conferefce in Chi-: 
* ‘cago July 16. The call is signed 

EMIL MAZEY, UAW secretary-|by James McDeyitt and Jack| 

| 


Although the agenda seems, 
gates to the Democratic national mainly devoted to organizing sup- 


‘convention should lead a fight “to port behind labor-picked eandi- 


committee hearings. 


curity grounds. The member was 
fired for allegedly falsifying his 
ties with the Socialist Workers 
Party, which is on the so-called 
subversive list of the attorney 
general. A big floor fight pre- 
ceded the vote. CWA- president 
Joseph A. Bierne argued for the 
board ruling. The convention ac- 
tion was seen as a victory for 
civil liberties. 


have won a clause in a new local 
contract which provides for mo- 
bile pensions. Some 1,500 work- 
ers at Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Co. went back to work after a 
two-week strike with a clause in 
their pockets saying the com- 
pany will pay 10 cents an hour 
for each worker into a pension 
fund to be administered by the 
Union. Pension credits will ac- 
cumulate for the individual 
worker if he shifts from job to 
job under the jurisdiction of tle 
Western Conference of the Team- ; 


sters. Fhis has been set as a 
major goal for the 300,000. 
Tearnster members in the West... 


. 


THE AFL-CIO has given. its 
ethical practices committee full 
authority to look inta any evi- 
dence of corruption and racket- 
eering in any union affiliated 
with the Jabor federation. The 
committee is also to draft a set 
of principles and guides for 
adoption by AFL-CIO to im- 
plement provisions in the fed- 
erations constitution on the is- 
sue. 
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WEST COAST TEAMSTERS 


Your Money and 
Your Life 


Texaco Gets 
Trinidad Oil 
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WHILE the Canadian 
government was ramming 
through Parliament the con- | 
troversial sellout of the 
Trans-Canada Pipeline (see 


our column of Mav 27), a sim- 
ilar storm was breaking in 
England. 

The British-owned Trinidad 
Oil Co. announced the proposed 
sale of its stock to the Texas . 
Co. The sale was strongly op- 
posed by right-wing Conserva- 
tives, the Labor Party, and the 
Communist Party, although for 
different reasons. Lord Beaver- 


- brook’s Daily Express proclaim- 


ed: “It is British oil and it must 
stav British. If (the govt.) con- 
sents to the sale of this imperial 
asset on any condition at all, it is 
curtains for the Tory Party.” 

But after a week of banner 
headlines and __ parliamentary 
declamations, the British Cab- | 
inet approved the deal—most 
likely & pre-arrangement with 
the buyers and sellers. Let’s see 
what it means to the various 
interests involved: 

1. To the owners of Trinidad 
Oil: These Britishers, in the 
lower ranks of the internationa 
oil cartel, stand to make a $90 
million killing from Texaco’s 
offer of double the market price 
for their shares. And they escape 
from a box, even more restric- 
tive than that of forcing smaller 
oil companies in this country to 
sell out. 

Trinidad's oil -output has in- 
creased not much more than 50 
percent sinee before World War 
II, in contrast to the tripling 
and quadrupling of production 
by the Big Seven of the Inter- 
national Oil Cartel, especially 
the five large U. S. companies. 
Trinidad Oil lacks the immense 
financial resources needed to de- 
velop rapidly its oil reserves on 
the island of Trinidad and in 
Canada. And it does not have 
ready access to oil field equip- 
ment and pipe, largely a U. S. 
monopoly. : 

Already rinidad Oil refines 
more South American (dollar) 
crude thar Trinidad crude, and 
its sales in England are through 
the Regent Oil Co., jointly own- 
ed with Caltex—a Texaco Stand- 
ard Oil combination. 

2. To Britam: First a severe 
loss in tax revenue. When Trini- 
dad Oil is changed to an Amer- 
ican subsidiary, it becomes sub- 
ject to the “giveway” tax rates 
on oil companies inserted into 
our tax laws by Congress. 
Second, an immediate easing, but 
a long-run further strain, on the 
shaky. British dollar balences. 
But this can be lost in less than 
a decade by payment of dollars 
for additional Texaco oil coming 
into Britam. Despite “arrange- 
ments” of the VU. S. oil com- 
panies with the British govern- 
ment to take part pa t in 
British currency (pound -sterling) 
_ , (Continued on: Page. 13} 


MICHIGAN 


Wed. June 13. 
Dear Editor, 

A group of Worker readers 
planned what we think is a good 
fighting program for the un- 
employed auto workers. This is 
the plan. 

}. All-out support for Gov- 
ernor Williams’ measure to in- 
crease unemployment compen- 
sation to two-thirds of take 
home pay and lengthen the 
benefits to 39 weeks. 


If the Republican majority in | 


the special session of the legis- 
lature refuses, then urge the 
calling of a second special ses- 
sion and rallv 50,000 unemploy- 


ed auto workers to Lansing to | : 
‘chinson grinned foolishly, caught 


tell the legislators “Pass the bill. 
We want to live like human 
beings.” 

2. Unemployed committees in 
UAW locals. Any member who is 
in danger of eviction, losing 
furniture, a car or who needs 
food should go to his local 
union. 


He should get militant support 
before the proper agencies. If 
necessary, even use direct action 
to prevent evictions or repos- 
sessions. | 
Credit should be given to 
Wayne Co. Circuit Court Com- 
missioner A. Tom Pasieczny 
wi 
cases this month. He is acting 
with humaneness and courage 
by refusing to evict the un- 
employed. 

3. Fight to reopen the 3 vear 
auto contract which now Jasts 


until 1958. 


(A.) For the auto corporations 
to put into the S.U.B. 


enough money from their King- | 


ly profits so that auto workers 
laid: off from December, 1955 
on will get S$.U.B. benefits with 
a $150.00 minimum tetal per 
worker. 

For laying off hundreds of 
thousands, the auto barons 
should pay through the nose. 

(B.) 30- hours work a week 
at 40 hours pay-—starting with 
this coming 57 model. 

This will help stop the ravages 
of unemployment next vear 
and thereafter. 

4. Support all plans for 
public works jobs; but recognize 
they won't exist before the 
Sept.-Oct. backs the 
57 model. 

However, they will eventual- 
ly help those permanently laid 
off auto workers due to specd- 
up, automation, run-away and 
decentralization. 

5. Fight speed-up now aud 
fight it as well on the °57 model. 
Don't allow overtime hours on 
the ‘57 model. 

Speed-up and overtime pro- 
duce unemployment and “too 
much work or too little work” 
work weeks. 

6. As a longer range plan, 
seek out what c'versified prod- 
ucts such plants as the abandon- 
ed Murray Body and Hudson 
plants can produce. 

These should be peaceful 
products like pre-fab housing 
and such. To grab after arms 
jobs is too much like blood 
money. 

Thats the program. What 
does the Worker think? 

—A GROUP OF 
AUTO WORKERS. 


call on 


| \ Wed. June 13. 
Dear Editor, 


I have 4% years seniority at 
the Chrysler ABD Mack Plant 
(Local 212) and have been laid 
off since the beginning of May. 

Before, then, short work 
weeks interrupted by lay-offs 
prevented me from making a liv- 
ing even when mis ~wa This 
has gone on since last Christ- 
mas. 


Both Company Personnel de- 


partment and the union have 


told me I. won't be called back, 


10 is hearing the Court's rent. | 


fund | 


THE 


State ClO Convention Highlights 


THE DEBATE between reps 
from the Democratic Party (Ed 
Carey, state representative, John 
Swainson, State Senator) and the 
Republican Party (Senater Ed 
Hutchinson and State Rep, Van 
Peursen) was among the liveliest 
sessions of the convention. Here is 
some of the give and take in the 
24-hour debate. ° 


HUTCHINSON, author of the 
infamous Hutchinson Act that pro- 
hibits government workers from 
use of strike to win demands, in 
answer to razor edge questions on 
this said government workers can 


tors out who don't solve _ their 
grievances. A voice called out, 
“how about the Hatch Act?” Hut- 


in a cheap alibi, he didn’t pursue 
it. The Hatch Act forbids govern- 
ment workers from being active 
in politics. 

. . . 


MIGRATORY LABOR. “We 


take care of our migratory labor, 


Iwhy we even show them a Mex- 
ican | movie 
night, Hutchinson says. 
* . « 


FEPC. The Republican asked 


———— 


until, October, four 
months. 

They both say my future is 
| bleak because Chrysler is remov- 
ing large blocs of jobs to plants 
in other states. I may eventual- 
ly be thrown onto the. street 
permanently. 

Meanwhile, I 
desperate. 

| have no money. 

] 
employment compensation — for 
my wife, child and myself. It's 
| not enough. 

The landlord is demanding 
payment of the rent. I have held 
him off by promising a weekly 
| portion of my unemployment 
check. 

Furniture and other creditors 
are hounding us. They are hold- 
ing off at present. 

But the luckiest I can be with 
my creditors is that they will 
slap heavy garnishees on my 
wages when I do go back to 
work. 

Everv day I look through the 
want ads and go job hunting. 

The factories want skilled Felp 
only. Other nice-sounding jobs 
turn out to be selling vacuum 
cleaners or pots and pans door- 
to-door for commission. 

Will the unemploved of De- 
troit buy these? In any case, 
] don’t own a Car. 

One employer said I am too 
| old. I am not yet 30. 

All I can think of is I must get 


more 


am: Worried, 


get skilled training. 
But how? 
—UNEMPLOYED. 


Dear Editor, 
In the 15th Congressional Dis- 
trict, a Republican candidate 


unemployed. He is offering 10 
cents a signature in order to get . 
his petitions filled. 
_ Here we are 207,000 of us in 
Michigan without jobs and all 
that society can offer us at this 
stage is to go out and get signa- 
tures for a Republican at 10 
cents a shot. . 
—UNEMPLOYED 
AUTO WORKER. 


USSR Troops Leave 
| BERLIN. The Rus- 


|sians said today the “farewell cere- 
‘monies for Soviet troops” in East 
Germany will take place Wednes- 
day and Phursday. Lt. Gen. N. P. 
Sidelnikov invited high-ranking of- 
ficers, Leftist leaders and “public 
representatives’ from the U. S., 
Britain and France to witness 
sendoffs for the 200th Air Divi- 
sion in Brandenburg Wednesday 
and. for armor, artillery and other 
units in. Magdeburg and Weimar 
ee i 


\ 


jalways work to get those legisJa-| _ 


tthem into union halls. 


‘bate on unemployment was 


am only $34.00 a week un- | 


<a 


a job and for the future, | must 


seeks to take advantage of the | 


why they staged a desk-slamming 
walkout in 1955 when FEPC| 
was being debated, Van Peursen, 
GOPer and chum of the House| 
Labor Committee, first had to ask 
Rep. E. Carey, “How did -I vote 
on FEPC, yes or no?” When in- 
formed by Carey he voted “No” 
Van Peursen then went en to tell 
|how ‘tolerant he was and that 
“education” was the best way to 
‘fight discrimination. Carey's retort 
that Van Peursen was “so edu-|GM and Ford lobbyists in 1948. 
cated” that he couldn’t even re-! Also what about the Bonine Tripp 
member how he voted, was proof;law, the Hutchinson Act, Taft- 
ithat education wasn’t enough. Hartley, Migratory Labor, Min- 
. - e imum Wage and Workmen’s Com- 
INDUSTRIAL SAFETY. GOP pensation? Van Peursen said he 
says there is enough industrial/“wasnt there.” Hutchinson, the 
safety inspection in  Michigan.\ friend” who lives in a big man- 
‘There are 23 safety inspectors, 400'sion in Fennville, that has a front 
plants and according to the Dems,|!awn as big as a nine hole golf 
it would take the 23 inspectors| Course, took a drink of water and 
some 60 years to thoroughly in- said nothing. 
spect them all. e e e 
e e e SCHOOLS. Last bill on schools 
“POLITICAL FREEDOM BILL” 
This is the bill the GOP sought tojigan (they have always been in the 
curb unions from — active in: majority in the legislature) was in 
PAC or using a telephone in a/1870 to put doors on_ schools. 


the 15,000 a week that’s exhaust- 
ing their ee compen- 
— No reply from the GOP 
side. 

“ . . 


“FRIENDS OF LABOR.” This 
old song of Republicans got a 


r, who asked why the GOPers 
in Lansing hadn't repealed the 88 
amendments tacked onto the Un- 
employment ————— Act by 


linviting a candidate to an union'to build schools with inside sani- 
|hall. The GOPers said they intro-|tation, decent wages for teachers, 
duced it because they didn’t want! books and modern education, Sen. 
anyone being forced to vote for; Hutchinson who has no children 
‘someone he didn't want. They/said he thought localities should 
‘smiled sheepishly when asked why|pay for all that, not the state. A 
‘they never sought to curb cor-; woman CIO delegate, buming up 
porations political activity or halt asked Hutchinson if he favored 
‘their 100 lobbyists in Lansing. Or. continuation of outside toilets “for 
Why now thev ask unions to invite|/thousands of Michigan children? 
‘Hutch looked at her, smiled and 


. . . 
LINE. The GOP line at the de-| of anger arose from the 1,000 peo- 
“o Die in the audience. 
| * . . 
| Si QUOTE OF THE EVENING. 
ment attractive bv raising un¢m-|COF Rep. Van Peursen, “being 
ployment compensation and ex- factual to you somewhat frightens 
tending it.” 'me.” Said without a smile and he 
. e * jlooked hurt at the gale of laughter 

THE DEMS. Then why haven’t!from the listening workers. 


vou got vour buddies the corpora- | = 
tions to do something about Mich-| KITTY. The GOP says to raise 


jigan’s 207,000 unemployed andiunemployment comp. means tc 


rare for jobs, not making unemploy- | 


ee 


Job, the Life Saved, M 


| ployment.” 

Of course calling it an “illusion” 
is a generality. I asked a young 
economist to make a. statistical 
study on the effect of war work en 
auto jobs. Some of his findings are: 

* , 


By NAT GANLEY 


| “There is no basis for hope that! 
alternative employment, whether 
on defense work or otherwise will) 
‘be available to any substantial’ 
‘numbers of laid-off workers be- 
tween now and the time of auto 
industry model changeovers. 'a large extent are not in on the 

So said UAW president Walter 4, ofiteering grab. GM remain- 
Reuther recently. ed the single largest contractor 

While Reuther is for these de- from July, 1950 to June 1955. 
fense (read: war) orders he’s been; The other major auto companies 
shifting emphasize 


towards peace-| were high up on the list of the 100 
time measures biggest recipients. 
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gut from the workers on the 


passed by the Republicans in Mich-| 


said it’s up to the localities, A roar 


0 


(1) THE LITTLE employers to 
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Foes of Labor and People Can't Duck Facts 


milk the kitty of $250 million to 
death. Truth is that when it gets 
below the $250 million, law says 
contributions by employers have to 
‘inerease. That's why the GOP 
don’t want to touch $250 million 
kitty. Ed Carev, Dem, said, “we 
will have the best heeled unem- 
ployment kitty in the country with 
the most broke workers who cant 
get anything out of it, if the GOP 
has its way.” 
® * @e 


HUTCHINSON: “I have al- 
ways admired Mayor Albert E. 
_& che for his courageous actions in 
‘using my act against strikers in De- 
troit.” Here he was taking in ad- 
miration of how Cobo broke the 
1948 DSR strike with the Hut- 
|cheson Act. GM president Harlow 
Curtice says he likes Cobo and if 
‘he lived in Detroit would vote for 


| him. 
+ # * 


A TOOTH RATTLER: “Dont 
think that because you have a pres- 
ident who has a Gettysburg ad- 
dress, that makes him another Lin- 
eeln.” A UAWer to the Repub- 


every Wednesday'union office for PAC and forbids| Asked why they passed no money; licans. 


THE $64 QUESTION: If vou 
‘are such friends of labor and be- 
lieve in giving labor equal repre- 
| sentation in government, how come 
in three vears vou have never ap- 
proved Governor Williams’ ap- 
pointment of C1O state president - 
Gus Scholle to a number ‘of state 
‘commissions. Answer by Hutchin- 
son, “we couldnt yet three Re- 
publicans to agree.” 

* . . 

HUTCHINSON. Concluded by 
saying the difference in our phil- 
osphy is, “you want the govern- 
ment to do more and more services 
for the people, we think, the peo- 
ple should do more for them- 
selves.” , 

CAREY: “Then what happens to 
government of the people, by the 
/people, FOR the people. Whose 
government are you?” 


— — TTT ~ 


y be Yours 


June, 1951, 15.7 percent of the 
war contracts of the 100 largest 
contractors were in auto. By June, 
1955, the figure had declined to 
11.4 percent. Most of the shift +-as 
toward the aircraft industry. 

) Unless war work were dras- 
tically increased it could not affect 
the total volume of emplovment in 
auto very much. With 9° ,000 
workers emploved in auto in 1955 
and 167,000 unemployed in auto 
as of the eng of Mav, a oa 18 per- 
cent of the workers were jobless. 
But in 1955 about 6 percent, or 


to meet the un-| (2) The big cancellations of war 
employ me nt 
problem. It was 
different during'ther investigation. They could be 
the 1951 - 1953! accounted for by previous over- 
auto layoffs' contracting a shift in types of 
when war work} weapons wanted (towa-ds air 
was mistakenly, power) or other factors. Cancella- 
considered the, tions and reductions in the last six 
main way out.)months of 1953 are explained by, 
But since then the ending of the hostilities in 


the Korea war ended, interna-| Korea. 7 
tional tensions have eased, and; (3) declined 


“Defense” sales 


|president Reuther shifts policies as' from a high of 20 percent of tetal| 


sales in 1953 for Chrysler and 19 
percent for GM to a low of 56 
percent for Chrysker and 7 percent 
for GM in 1955. The International 
Harvester figures were within the 
same range of —— 

(4) Beth the dollar values of new 
war orders and the percentage of 
these orders going to the auto in- 
dustry has declined steadily since 


the workd around him changes. 
The changing facts of life does 
‘not seem to , a reached the 
‘writer of the unanimous “full em- 
ployment” resolution at the Mich- 
ican CIO convention. Amidst 18 
|positive demands for jobs the} 
writer conjures up the illusion of: 
“Further action to assure that Mich- 


contracts in the auto industry in the, 
last six months of 1952 need fur-; 


55,000 auto workers were em- 
ployed in military work. Thus mili- 
tary work would have to become 
400 percent of its present volume 
in order to absorb the present 
‘unemployed. If war contracts 
doubled, they would increase em- 
ployment in auto only about six 
percent. | 

Of course war profiteers_ will 
strive to whip up new war dan- 
gers to continue these juicy con- 
tracts. But their chafces to ac- 
tually launch war is growing slim- 
mer as its counteracted by powerful 
}peace forces in the world. The lack 
of job prospects through war work 
‘therefore goes beyond the new auto 
model period. Peace and a peace- 
time economy is the only practical 
alternative. in its economic 
and political struggles the UAW 
can truthfully tell the atuo workers: 

“The job and the life yeu save 


‘igan gets its fair share of defense 


‘contracts with particular emphasis|the end of the Korea w -. As of 


!may be your own!” 


ee 


on small employers who can im- 
mediately undertake defense work, 
thereby providing immediate em- 


Michigan Worker | 
Send news, ndvedtivenaite, sub- 
scriptions for the Michigan edi- 


tion to Wm. AHan, editor, 2419 
W. Grand River, it,’ L 


1 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN'S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First Branch: | 
0 Second :Branck: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


2934 YEMANS 


4 


‘Phone: WO'4-9015,. |. — 
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Raise, Extend Unemploy-Comp. | 
Say 30 Cities to Legislature 


Y 


——_ —E — ee ee eee ee 
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support a boost in wnem-; Ile took apart the claim of Re- 
from $34 to $57 publicans that the Big Three (GM, 
Ford, Chrysler) would be relieved 
lof supplemental compensation 
Reuther said the unemployment payments provided for in their 
situation will get worse and no GAW contracts with the union if; 
halt to unemployment will take unemployment compensation is 


place until the new models come' raised. | 
| “The major part of the burden 


<—_—-— 


| 


of financing higher statewide ben-| Reuther also demanded that 
efit rates will fa11 on the Big, the length of time an — 
Three” he: said. “If relief is not worker gets compensation has to 
provided for through raises in un-! be extended from at least 26 weeks 
employment benefits and length of to 39. : | 
time the load will be trans erred| Backing up his point he said 
to small business and the average 37,100 workers have exhausted: 
taxpayer through huge increases their 26 weeks of payments now _ 
and 400 a day are continuing to 


met here recently that “massive re- 


Methodists Talk on Trade, Reuther 
Hits at Hunger and H- 


in welfare costs.” 

run out. Mayor Cobo predicts, 15,- 
000 to 20,000 a week will be ex- 
hausting their compensation by 
August. Reuther concluded by say- 
ing that the unemployed situation 
is an emergency and can't wait 
6 ufitil it will snowball nationally, 
Om and already steel is getting ready 
to cut back to 75 percent produc- 

is in the wrinkled bellies of hun- tion. 
gry people around the world.” He) The Republican listened but 
said that one of the great tragedies’ stated they are opposed to any 
of our times was that the “free raises or extension, claiming that 
world” alliance is built on nega- this will “exhaust” the fund which 
tive motives and fear. Ihas $250,000,000 in it. According 
The United World Federalists of}to law when the fund gets to 
which Reuther is an executive/$250,000,000 the Legislature has 


board member is dedicating its (0 empower an increase in the 


aa ton deal. omPloyers contribution. It is there- 
TESCUSSIONS: Here 10 Questhin C&Bm fore pretty why te cone 
ing with disarmament and other 


ers are not in favor of increasing 
measures to bring about peace. —s payments. | 


! 


| 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN ae 
DETROIT. — Communities _rep-, should 
resenting more than 55 percent of ployment benefits \ 39 
the population of Michigan have 2 week and from 26 weeks to 
urged the State Legislature to take weeks. 
action tothelp Michigan's 207,000 
unemploved. 
Thirty communities have — 
the Legislature to act. They Ol ; , 
low the lead of Detroit's Common out in October. 
Council which Monday June Lith 
unanimously passed a resolution) 
urging the Legislature to Increase | 
the amount and duration of un- 
employment benefits. - | 
A list of the umimicipilities is; | 
Detroit, Tlamtranmck, Muskegon, | 
Miuskeyou ‘bowns, Elint, Ecorse,’ 
Lincolu Park, Ypsilanti, St. Clair ee 
Shores. Roseville, Kast Detroit,) ADRIAN, Mich. — The Detroit DE TROIT.—UAW president 
Brazer, Mt. Clements, Livonia. | conference of the Methodist) Walter Reuther told the conven- 
Redford Fownship, Bay City, Church in session here June 19! bon ot the World Federalists that 
Owosso, Macomb County, Wyan-' adopted a report and program that, 
dotte. Pontiac, River Rouge, Bat-| included encouragement of trade" © , 
tle Creek. Monroe. Adrian, Grand! between all countries including) '« ition against hunger and pov- 
Rapids, “Lansing, Marshall. Also Socialist nations. erly is worth more in terms of 
Wioming Township mn Kent Coun- Among the conference repor's | peace than all the H-bombs we 
ty, Moncalm Township, in Mont-| were backing for the U. S$. Su-can produce in the next 23 years.” 
calin County and lowia lownship' 2 eae ee ees 
Sit Ee Ee | preme Court when it upheld the Phe U. S. has billions of dol- 
UAW president Walter Reuther. civil rights provisions of the U. S.: lars in surplus grain in storage. I 
told the Michigan Legislature they' Constitution. 'betieve the place to store this grain 
Miller High Gets 
Chrysler Advance Taxes Miller High Gets 
| 
Aid: Ike Man © 
* 
Saves Hamtr amck ae 
| 
Supt. of School 
HANITRAMCK, June 16.—The:in this city. This year the city: Up e 0 C 00 $ 
coinplete reliance of this city upon | deficit is expected to be $450,000. | . ; ae | 
Chirvsler Corporation was vividly! The budget board is expecting to DETROIT. — The facilities at 
revealed when money was advanc-; trim $986,118 from next year’s Miller High School, an all-Negro’ 
ed by the corporation to keep the, budget. high school, long a source of bitter, 
, eo. ‘a Pepe ty pone re as of of the) What troubles leaders of UAW criticism by the community be- 
vi ay he came about thas WEY has they watch this scene is that) suse of their total inadequacies, 
PROFIT. }):Chrysler-Dodge management is rn Going ty be improved 
5 slowly moving out large parts of 2! Tally going to be ump 
‘ia dodge work to cheaper labor areas’ It was due to the pressure of com- 
PRIVATE in Indianapolis, Ohio and other! munity groups and Dr. Remus Ro- 
AN towns. bonson, Negro member of the De- 
| Pt Quinn, new elected president troit Board of Education that the 
of Dodge Local,3 which has 15,000 change is beginning. 
‘unemployed out of a work force OT il CE te f 
‘of 96.000, of which most live in But the many other bDiatant forms, 


‘Hamtramck, told newsmen some. of discrimination against the Negro 
wecks ago that there is a possibility; people by Detroit's school system, 
of Hamtramck becoming a ghost stilt remain unsolved. The fact 


town because of runaway shop that there is not one Negro school 


policies of Dodge. — , 
Quinn said if Dodge is allowed, principal, that Negro teachers are 
school unless its 


. ‘or ¢ ‘ ? 
to move its work out, tax pavinents, Hever sent to any 
‘will decrease for. Dodge and taxes; membership is over 50 percent Ne- 
‘etntontentn, will increase for! gro pupils, still remains. 
ew vee = Hamtramck. Also Schools in Negro community or 
business will go into bankruptcy}. ' a} +i on aie fein 
as the town becomes a ghost town, ; ferracial communities, get No Im- 
Now with the dramatic example. provements, classes are overcrowd- 
this week of Dodge “bailing”. out, ed, no new schools are built theer, 


| 


Chrvsler granted this city of 
43,00) people a 5250,000 advance 
on taxes from its Dodge Main plant 
here. The money was part. of 
personal property taxes due in 


| 
| 


| 


Freedom of Press Attack 
9 Indicted Here by GOP 


DETROIT.—The Rumanian- 
American Publishing company and {YES : 


seven individuals are targets of 
the Eisenhower Dulles cold-war at-' 
tack on opposition newspaper 
which kave been speaking out for 
peaceful relations between Ameri-' 
cans and other peoples. : 

The newspaper under attack by. 
Federal indictment, is the Roma-: 


; 


July. The town here needed the 


money to mect its bi-weekly $92.,- 
O00 pavroll yesterday jand didn’t 
have the pavroll money, 

Only $26,000 was in the city’s 
funds and $21,000 of that was 
needed for a March water bill 
owed in Detroit. Tax advances 
like this by industries have been 
a fiscal necessity for several years 


the city by advancing it ie mo-! but are only built on the outskirts 

ibe ie ae eee Se Warn: | of town, where all white neighbor- 
He told newsmen that he in-| hoods exist. 

tended along with outher union! Now Detroit has hired U. S. At- 

officials to meet with the Com- torney General Brownell’s brother 


munity Organizations setup and cm to the new superintendent of 
seek to work out a plan to prevent) netroit schools 


_. town from becoming a ghost: chool superintendent from Grosse 
ms Point, Mick., where the auto ty. 
coons live. Unless the people do 


what the Negro community did 
p | q N | | q wbout Miller High School, this blue 
Wednesday (All Day) July 4 


blood, Brownell won’t change any- 
ARCADIA PARK 


thing about better schools for De- 
itroit, higher wages for its teachers 
WICK ROAD—!,5 MILE EAST OF TELEGRAPH 
Speaker: 


or an end to discrimination, 


SMITH ACT VICTIM 


_ Member, National Committee Communist Party, USA _ 
ADMISSION 50e UNEMPLOYED 10c CHILDREN FREE 
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No. 212 Says Chrysler 


Locks Workers Out 


DETROIT. — Chrysler Automo- 
tive Body Loca] 212, UAW is 
charging that the company is lock- 
ing out workers because of oo 
stockpiles of cars and to save the 
company paying unemployment 
compensation. During the week of 
June 11 to 17, repeated lockouts of 
‘workers in five Chrysler ts here 


He is a former! 


} manian-Americans. 


nul-American which has published 
for 42% years and is known as a! 
pro-labor, pro-peace paper devoted | | = 
to strengthening relations between who presided over the Michigan 


ESR i. and BR ., {Smith Act trials here. No date for 
this nations people an uUMaTS-l trial has been set. 


During the war against Hitler-, . 
ism, it was given citations by the STATING iota 
| iad ail \ 1@ papers policy to- 
ge . — for beaten wards Rumania and the Rumanian 
—— a people, “Romanul-American” in a 
Oh June 15, seven men and | statement handed to newsmen in 
| women were brought before a Fed-) court by George Vocila, president 
eral Judge here, Arthur Kosinskijof the publishing firm said: 
and in a farcial indictment were) “we have always worked for 
charged with not registering as an’) oo etations between them and 
agent of the Rumanian government 
and for receiving money from that/OUF country—the U. S. and the 
government. American people, because it is and 
will continue to be our firm con-— 


Named in the indictment are 
Vacila, Nicholas H. Catana, Maria| viction that a better understanding 
between the two countries and 


Mila, Nick Kish, John ergy 
Harry Fainaru, Mary Duniru, Si-' | 

Barbu ‘peoples would serve the best in- 
1, Victoria Candea. All terests of both of them.” 


meon 
Vocila said, “The attack was on 


but Fainaru and Catana —_ Bo 
leased Friday, June 15, on $10, oll mown athe trai i 
on the right of Americans to ex- 


bond. Fainaru who is.in New York 
press their opinion, even if they 


and Catana in - —— are — 
t 
within ten days of June differ: with the official policy of the 
Eisenhower-Dulles ad . 


AUSPICES—LABOR PRESS COMMITTEE, 2419 GRAND RIVER, DETROIT 


took place dling and short work 
'weeking thousands, 


The judge who will try the case, 


ead be arraigned like the vthers. 
will be Federal Judge Frank Picard ©The paper continues to publish, 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 


I HAVE GLANCED through 
the speeches delivered at the 
commencement exercises, this 
June of 1956, and found that 

they contain 
less of pomp 
and platitude 
than those I re- 
member which 

#7, had more cli- 

if ~ ches than a dic- 

} : tionary has 
nouns. 

The times, I 
believe, clamor 
che for the forth- 

wight. Soul-searching is universal 
and for good reason, so the cliche 
is left in the corner like a drum 
with a gaping hole. Dr. Griswold 
of Yale seemed to be aware of 
the need to depart from the 
platitude when he said, “Year 
after year, these congregations 
hear the same exhortations, the 
same appeals to youth to sally 
forth, knight-errant, and slay the 
same old dragons in the same old 
sinful world.” 

All that need3 to be said was 
not said, I feel. Please permit a 
man who respects as well as loves 
the Class of '56, to add a few 
sentiments, observations, of his 
own, something of this kind: 

*% 


YOU WERE born in a 
world where one life was 
given to you to live. One 
life, only, and in a world 
that has beauty and majesty, 
and yet, as our own Thoreau 
said, most men lead lives of quiet 
desperation. That was true of his 
day, it is, in the main, true today. 

I believe I understand Bruce 
Catton who spoke at Union Col- 
le we to say he has “neither 

juspiration or fright to offer 
you.” But I do not believe he is 
right. Nor do I hold with him 
that wour basic difficulties arise, 
“not because you were born i 
this deplorable century, but siim- 
ply because you have been born 
into the middle of the human 
race, 

The 20th Century has much 
7—tn. it to deplore, true: but there 
is much more in it that inspires. 
Nor is it misfortune to be born 
human. Unlike the old ditty I 
would rather be that than a fish. 
I cannot agree with Dr. Catton's 
unspoken judgement that the 
problem confronting man, this 
century, is essentially the same 
as that which loomed before our 
ancestors in all previous cen- 
turies. | 

* 

OURS IS THE century of de- 
cision, and the time is now. Man 
can become god-like on earth, if 
man survives. He has forged the 
key to unlock. matter. Soon he 
can make the-~dead, inflexible 
rock bend and melt into fuel, 
give fire, spout energy inexhaust- 
ibly, as the California scientists 
attest. He can already move 
mountains and make flowers 
grow on the desert. 

And he can destroy all of life 
on earth. 

What he will do depends in 
large part on you, Class of ‘56. 
The lite of quiet desperation can 
lead us to the roaring cataclysm. 
Man's greatest enemy today is 
apathy, indifference to the ele- 
ments of fright. or inspiration 
that lie everywhere around us. 

* 


CONSIDER: man. in unlock- 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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June 30 Unless 
Terms Are Met 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


AMERICA’S STEEL industry employing 
650,000 workers will be shut down by a strike 


at midnight, June 30, unless the steel corpora- 
tions come through with acceptable terms in the week 


"AMERICA’S ROAD 
TO SOCIALISM 


In pursuance of an arrange- 
ment between this paper and the 
Communist Party, four pages are 
devoted to a discussion of the 
past and perspectives of the 

, Ameritun Left. See Pages 7-10. 
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ROLLING READJUSTMENT 
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NEWS ITEM: Treasury Secretary Geovze Hfumphrey said the economy is “pro- 
ceding in a satisfactory way.” He described the lay-offs in the automobile industry as 


“a rolling readjustment.” 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


Michigan Asks US Aid to Jobless . 


~DETROIT.—Michigan communities representing more than 55 percent of the 
state’s population have called on the state legislature to join with -the United Auto- 
mobile Workers in a program of unemployment relict. ‘Their action came during re- 


cent days as the number ot 
jobless in the state soared above 
the 200,000 mark and auto- 
mobile manufacturers sched. 
uled a 58 percent cutback for 
the third quarter of this year. 
Gov. Mennen Williams esti- 
mated Michigan jobless — will 
reach 280,000 by August. 
UAW officials said that the 
total of atitomobile workers un- 
employed in seven states is now 
200,000. In the farm equip- 
ment industry, a new wave of 
lavos involving about 2,500 
was scheduled at the Interna- 
tional Harvester plants in IIli- 
nois and Iowa during June. It 


_ is estimated that 17,000 have 


already been laid off by five 
major firms. Minneapolis-Moline 
has closed down some _ plants 


and curtailed others. J. I. Case 


will shut down its Rock Island 
foundry and close its entire Bur- 
lington plant in the fall. 


A “task force” of mayors of 


a number of Michigan cities as 


well as Toledo, Milwaukee and 
South Bend, and including Gov. 
Williams and top UAW Stee 
will shortly visit Washington to 
lace their demands for relief 
Sclore the White House and 
Congressional leaders. 
= : 


‘MEANWHILE a special Ses- 


sion of the Michigan legislature 
is debating proposals by Gov. 
Williams to increase unempley- 
ment compensation to an aver- 
age of $56 a week compared to 
its present $33.50, and to cover 
39 weeks instead of the present 
26. 

The “task force” originated in 
a conference of 42 mavors with 
UAW representatives. [t will de- 


mand improvement in federal 
unemployment com pensation 
procedures, a, moratorium on 
home mortgages for laid - olf 
workers, raising individual in- 
come tax exemptions from the 
present $600 to $800 for each 
dependent, and immediate 
launching of public works pro- 
grams, suchas highway, school 
and hospital construction. 


=~ still ele The 175-man Wage 


Policy Committee of the United 
Steelworkers of America, after 
rejecting the offer of the corpora- 
tions and authorizing a strike, 
ssattered homeward to prepare 
for the walkout. | 

rom all indications at this 
writing, the — steel 
count on a strike. Sheel users 
have built up tremendous stock- 
in recent months spurred 
»v reports a strike is likely and 
that steel prices, as always, wilt 
go up steeply after a settlement. 
Also, because of the tremendous 
stockpiles, the industry” figures 
on a big dropin steel operalions 
in the months ahead. The com- 
panies also believe they need a 
strike to “justify” in the public 
eye, the big price boost they are 
planning to slap on steel after a 
settlement. | 

But the really big objective of 
the steel corporations, for: which 


companies ' 


they have Jong been preparing, 


is a five-vear, no-strike, no-wage ° 


reopener contract like the one 
already imposed on the electrical 
inclustry. 

* 


THE UNITED Steelworkers 
of America noting an 11 percent 
rive «in productivity and the 
live profits, flatly rejected the 
terms offered and especially the 
five-year idea. David 3 Mc- 
Donald, president of the USA, 
suid the proposal of the = stecl 
companies is a “reflection of 
Boulwareism.” R. L. Boulware, 
-vice-president of General Elec- 
tric, ia charge of labor relations, 
set the five-vear example when 
he put over the idea in nego- 
tialions with the International 
Union of Electrical Workers 
(AFL-CIO) last year. 

In that agreement the elec- 
trical workers are limited to-an 
‘autiual three percent raise for 
five vears,- with the contract 
frozen and no right to strike for 
anv reason. Westinghouse Elec- 
ric, GE’s major rival, waseso de- 
termined to get the same ad- 
vantage tha its emploves were 
forced to strike for five monthis 
and still the company remained 
unmoved from its demand for a 
five-vear pac. The original move 


_for a five-vear pact was proposed 


by the auto companies last 
spring, but they were held down 
to a three-year pact. 

The close interlocking be- 
tween the steel interests and the 


(Continued on Page 135) 


Colonial Worker 


SADLY and anxiously we're 
forced to report that our reluc- 
tant “plea of financial despera- 
tion” of Jast week brought only 
a modest response. We wrote 
then that the eflorts of the 
Emergency Committee for a Free 
Press to raise $100,000 to help 
finance publication of The 
Worker and Daily Worker had 
thus far yielded only $55,000, 
and this made the going very 
rough for us. 

Only about $3,000 came in 


as a result, and we need $5,000 


a week for the next — 
weeks. So a Crisis situation has 
become.even more critical. We're 
looking to our readers and sup- 
porters everywhere’ to help us 
out of the immediate hole. 


s Cherish Their 


oo 


a 


Send your contributions to: 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press 575 Sixth Ave., New 
York City. Robert W. Dunn is 
treasurer. 


wail 


. these articles‘‘are usu 


There was a remarkably apt 
colum in jast Tuesday's Daily 
Worker by our Puerto’ Rican 
contributor, Jesus Co He 
wrote movingly about What a 
pamphlet, a k, a newspaper 
means to the workers and im- 
poverished peasants of Latina 
America. 

“A workingclass paper or 
book is read and passed aleeg 
until the cheap — in. which 


ed starts tearing itself into all 


i 


fly! Sizint- 


kinds of crazy angles and the 
— word just disappears 
rom what is left of the paper,” 
Colon wrote. 


“The way in which the work- 


ingclass and the people in gen- - 


eral read and support their pa- 
pers in the colonial and semi- 
colonial countries is something 
we have to admire. They have 
very little, and a great deal of 
that very little is given to their 
paper.” 

“Take, for example, El Siglo— 
The Century—the great Chilean 
workingclass daily paper. The 
Chilean workers and peasants, 
as well as a great part of the 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Chilean middle class, feel that 
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GOV. AVERILL HARRIMAN 
of New. York stepped up his 
campaign for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination last week 
but all developments favored 
Adlai Stevenson. 

@ Item. Harriman’s_ earlier 
claim to be the most zealous 
battler for civil rights was com- 
promised by revelations that his 
backers have been trying to con- 
vince Dixiecrats that the New 
York governor is really “mod- 
erate” on the issue; 

© Item. Sen. Estes Kefauver 
rejected proposals that he join 


bloc and thereby heightened 
speculation that he may seek or 
accept second place on a Steven- 
son ticket. 

The revelations concernirg 
Harriman’s dickering with the 
Dixiecrats came suddenly with a 
statement from Oklahoma’s Gov. 
Gary, newly-named chairman of 
the Harriman campaign commit- 
tee, that he had received “assur- 
ances from the New Yorker that 
his position -on civil rights was 
one of “moderation.” 

When this news broke, Harri- 
man hastily disavowed the word, 
contending it was a matter of 


“semantics.” But he ~ expressed 
pleasure that Gary had accepted 
chairmanship of his campaign 
committee and angrily attacked 
those who thought “this one 
—. of civil rights shovld 
ominate the campaign. ; 

The furor over this inciden 
hadn’t died when it was Jeatned 
that Carmen DeSapio, Harri- 
man’s chief backer, and New 
York Democrats identified with 
the governor’s campaign, were 
pitching a party for Chairman 
Richards (D-SC) at Washing- 
ton's Mayflower hotel. Invited 
besides Richards were a number 


° . a6 ‘ : >» 
Jiarriman in a “stop Stevenson 


of Dixiecrat Congressmen whom 
Harriman supporters were seek- 
ro be line up behind their can- 
didate by assuring them he isn’t 
as zealous on the issue as they 
believe. 

* 

KEFAUVER made his ap- 
proaches to Stevenson in a “Meet 
the Press” TV _ broadcast last 
Sunday. He said he had lost his 
head and made mistakes in the 
sharpness of his attacks on 
Stevenson. He would not join a 
“stop Stevenson” movement and 
if Adlai is nominated he will 
support him loyally. 


_ Harriman Drive Falters; Adlai-Estes Ticket Hinted — 


The Tennessean’s attitude 
arousea speculation that an 
agreement might be in the works 
for a Stevenson-Kefauver ticket. 


If such an agreement was reach- 
ed, Stevenson, with his present 
500 votes and Kefauver's certain 
175 votes, could be expected to 
achieve the nomination by the 
second ballot. 


However both Stevenson and 
Kefauver headquarters denied a 
deal and Kefauver said he was 
not ready as yet to take himself 
out of the race for first place on 
the ticket. 


eee 


Civil 


By ROB F. HALL 


THE crucial question which 
the platform committee of the 
Democratic National conven- 
tion must answer is what the 
plank on civil rights shall say. But 
if the plans of Paul Butler, the 
party's national chairman, do not 
en awrv, that question will be an- 
red and the plank written log 

the platform committee 

in Chicago on Aug. 6. a 

prior -to the convention 


| 
_¥ 
I 


Piile’s idea is that the plank 
‘d co no further than the gen- 

' principles enunciated in- the 

(52 platorm, and any changes 
orld be in the direction of inak- 

- it even more general. 

Vie 1952 plank pledged the 
parivy “to continue our efforts to 
eredicate discrimination” and_ list- 
ed its goals as equal opportunity 
fu; employment, security of per-: 


sons, and voting equality “frog it 


from arbitrary restraint.” It en- 
dorsed legislation “to secure these 
riviits to every one.” 

sv avoiding specific proposals 
for Iegislation to protect the right 
of Negroes to vote in the South 
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Chicago Auditorium where 


int strug 


platforia committee. 

Hlinois has designated Rep. Wil-| 
lian Dawson (D-Ill) vice chairman’ be made public until early in Aug-: peace with the Dixiecrats. His 
ofthe Democratic national com- ust, labor’s insistence on a strong plea being received in cold silence 
mittee, for a place on the platform civil rights plank is well known., by the 990 delegates, he later elab- 


Rights Plank Is the Big Issue As 
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Democratic National Convention will convene Aug. 13. 


0. 
Although’ their contents will not 


and to prosecute racists who prac- 
tice violence against Negro voters, 
and other legislation urgently 


meeded, such as FEPC, Butler;” 


hopes to placate the conservative 
Southern wing and hold the Dix- 


iecrats in line. 
* 


THE FREE -WHEELING and 
sometimes bitter controversy over 
the civil rights issue which has 


' 


vle for Negro rights, as‘its representatives will submit to! Paul Butler appeared at the con- 
their representative on the national the platform committee in Chica-' vention a day after Mazey’s blast 
|and in his speech to the delegates} 


jargued that labor should make 


committee. Although Dawson has’ At the pense state CIO con-/orated his position to newsmen. 
vention, President Walter Reuther Labor, he complained, is making, 


expressed himself in favor of a 
statement of “general principle” 
against specific demands, it’s a: 
sale bet he cannot ignore pres-: 
sure from Jabor and Negro organ-' 
izations. | 

Carmen DeSapio, New York: 
state Democratic leader has asked 
Sen. Herbert Lehman (D-NY) to 
represent the empire state on thie, 


of the United Automobile Workers 
was cheered when he declared that 
if the Democratic Party continues 


civil rights the only issue. 
* 


ALL AFL-CIO UNIONS in the) 


to sacrifice principle and program mid-west have been invited to; 


lose the 1956 elections. 
* 


EMIL MAZEY, UAW secretary-) 
treasurer speaking before the same 


‘for a phony party unity, it will|/send representatives to a five-state 


‘political action conferefice in Chi- 
cago July 16. The call is signed 
‘by James McDevitt and Jack 
Kroll, co-directors of the AFL- 


platform committee. If this pow-'! convention, denounced efforts of CIO Committee on Political Edu- 


been raging for weeks now makes 
it extremely doubtful that Butler 
will get his wish. Any agreements| 
reached prior to the opening of| 
the platform committee hearings, 
may very well prove untenable. 
after testimony by representatives 
of Negro organizations,. labor, 
ADA and ever some state Demo- 


stand-patism. 


| Although 


erful spokesman for civil rights top Democrats to appease the Dix- cation. 
‘accepts the invitation, he will be; iecrats, declaring that labor dele- 


an effective voice against Butler's. gates to the Democratic national 
convention should lead a fight “to 


the agenda seems 
mainly devoted to organizing sup- 


port behind labor-picked candi- 


At its meeting early this month, ' drive the Dixiecrats out of the con-|dates in the congressional cam- 


. in- 
its, which 


the AFL-CIO executive council; vention,” not only because of their 
[approved a number of 
cluding one on civil rig 


violation of Negro rights but also 
for their hostility to Iabor. 


! 


igns, it is expected to discuss 
bor’s position at the platform 
committee hearings. 


cratic organizations. 

Among the latter, a notable’ 
case is Michigan where the Demo- 
cratic state convention instructed 
its delegates to Chicago to fight 
for a stiff civil rights plank includ- 
ing the very items which Builer 
wishes to exclude, viz; 


1. Support and implementation 
of the Supreme Court decision on: 
segregation and other violations’ 
of civil rights. | 

2. A Fair Employment Practice 
Commission. | 

3. An anti-poll tax law and a! 
law against lynching. | 

4. A Civil Rights Division in the 
Department of Justice. ¢ 

Oo. A permanent Federal Com- 
mission to appraise civil rights and! 
recommend action. | | 

6. Refusal to seat candidates 
whose elections were obtained by; 
unconstitutional and illegal denial; 
of the right to vote. oe 

7.. Appropriation of federal, 
funds for education and eee 


with the provision -that ségrega- 
tion be ended in pees fields. . 
THE MICHIGAN a 
also named Rep. Charles Diggs, 
the ct ield MD Dohéeres / 
| ready identified with the most mil- 


r? fal-|- to 


| | 
B THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


® Louisiana Millis Scab Law 


® Fight Leyalty 

THE. “RIGHT - TO - WORK” 
law in Louisiana is on the way 
out. The state senate and house 
of representatives have both ap- 
proved repeal bills. Gov Earl 
Long is — to okay the 
measure. The Louisiana AFL 
and ClO (now merged in one 
body) put up a big campaign to 
achieve this victory. 

This is the first southern state 
to take this step. Back in 1947, 
Maine, New Hampshire and 
Delaware repealed previously 
adopted scab laws. 

The Louisiana victory was pre- 
ceded by labor victories in last 
years primaries over sponsors 
of the state’s “right-to-work leg- 


islation. 
* 


THE COMMUNICATIONS - 


Workers Union convention, by a_ 
five-to-one majority, upheld an 
executive board decision tg take 
arbifratidn the.case. of. 2 local’ 
union president on so-called se-* 


, >. 
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Firing 


curity grounds. The member wis 
fired for allegedly falsifying his 
ties with the Socialist Workers 
Party, which is on the so-called 
subversive list of the attorney 
general, A big floor fight pre- 
ceded the vote. CWA president 
a A. Bierne argued for the 
,»0ard ruling. The convention ac- 
tion was seen as a victory for 
civil liberties. 


THE AFL-CIO has given its 
ethical practices committee full 
authority to look into any evi- 
dence of corruption and racket-: 
eering in any union affiliated 

with the labor federation. The 
committee is also to draft a set 
of principles and '. for 
adoption by AFL-CIO to im- 
plement provisions in the: fed- 
eration’s constitution on the is- 
sue. 
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have won a clause in a new local 
contract which provides for mo- 
bile pensions. Some 1,500 work- 
ers at Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Co. went back to work after a 
two-week strike with a clause in 
their pockets saying the com- 
pany will pay 10 cents an hour 
for each worker into a pension 
fund to be administered by the 
Union. Pension: credits will ac- 
cumulate for ; the individual 
. worker. if he shifts from job to 
job udder the jurisdiction of tle 


Westerh-Conferénce of the Team- | 


sters. This has by 
o toh i : for 
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Trinidad Oil 
By 
Labor Research Association 
SIMIAN Eh TSR 
VHILE the Canadian 
govemment was ramming 
through Parliament the con- 
troversial sellout of the 
Trans-Canada Pipeline (see 
our column of May 27), a sim- 
ilar storm was breaking in 
Fngland. | 
The British-owned Trinidad 
Oil Co. announced the proposed 
sale of its stock to the Texas 
Co. The sale was strongly op- 
posed by right-wing Conserva- 
tives, the Labor Party, and the 
Communist Party, although for 
different reasons. Lord Beaver- 
brook’s Daily Express proclaim- 
ed: “It is British oil and it must 
stay British. If (the govt.) con- 
sents to the sale of this imperial 
asset on any condition at all, it is 
curtains for the Tory Party.” 
But after a week of banner 
headlines and parliamentary 
declamations, the British Cab- 
inet approved the deal—most 
likely by pre-arrangement with 
the buyers and sellers. Let's see 


what it means to the various 
interests involved: 

1. To the owners of Trinidad 
Oil: These Britishers, in the 
lower ranks of the international 
oil cartel, stand to make a $90 
million killmg from Texaco's 
offer of double the market. price 
for their shares. And they escape 
from a box, even more restric- 
tive than that of forcing smaller 
oil companies in this country to 
sell out. 

Trinidad’s oil output has ‘in- 
creased not much more than 50 
percent since before World War 
II, in contrast to the tripling 
and quadrupling of production 
by the Big Seven of the Inter- 
national Oil Cartel, especially 
the five large U. S. companies. 
Trinidad Oy lacks the immense 
financial’ resources needed to de- 
velop rapidly its oil reserves on 
the island of Trinidad and in 
Canada. And it does not have 


| ready aceess to oil field equip- 


ment and pipe, largely a U. S. 


monopoly. | 

pone Trinidad Oil refines 
more South American (dollar) 
crude than Trinidad crude, and 
its sales in England are through 
the Regent Oil Co., jointly own- 
ed with Cakex—a Texaco Stand- 
ard Oil combination. 

2. Te Britain: First a severe 
loss in tax revenue. When Trini- 
dad Oil is changed to an Amer- 
ican subsidiary, it becomes sub- . 
ject to the “giveway” tax rates 
on oil companies inserted into 
our tax laws by Congress. 
Second, an immediate easing, but 
a long-run further strain, on the 
‘shaky British dollar balances. 
—_ om be lost pare 
a decade by payment of dollars 
for additional Texaco. oil: coming 
into Britain. Despite “arrange- 
ments’ of the -U: S. oj! com- 
panies with the British govern- 
ment.to take part pa t in 
sterling) 
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In And 


Out of 
Movies and IV 


David Platt is away on 
he will resume this column. 


son is guest columnist. 
Xv 


vacation. When he returns 


-In this issue, Elizabeth Law- © 


a 


By ELIZABETH LAWSON 


IN ALL the countries of 
the world—with the prob- 
able exception of the fascist 
states—we are this year wit- 
nessing tributes to Henrik 
Ibsen on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the play- 
wright’s death. His native coun- 
try, Norway, has proclaimed an 
official Ibsen ‘week. ae 

Ibsen used the stage as a 
vehicle to présent many social 
problems. In “A Doll's House,” 
he, first among modern dra- 
matists, pat forward the major 
problem faced by women—their 
isolation from productive _ life 
and the resultant) maiming ot 
their character. 


The story of the plav can be 
quickly summarized. Nora, wile 
of Torvald Helmer, has borrow- 
ed from a money lender and for 
this purpose has forged her 


father’s name. In the course of 
the play all her weaknesses come 
to light—her extravagance, her 


Ss 


—_—_ — - 


/ 


aS On 


Sunday Brooklyn 


WORKING-CLASS POLICY in the 1956, 


Flections, Sunday eve. 8S p.m. A syinposium 
featuring Parrell Dobbs, Socialist Workers 


| Nora receives a 


Party, Presidential candidaie; W. E. B. 
DuBois, distinguished scholar and educa- 

tor: David Goldway, executive secretary, | 
Jefferson School; Clifford T. McAvoy, for-| 
mer ALP candidate. Sunrise Manor, 1638) 
Pitkin Ave. (IRT to Utica-Pitkin Ave. bus). | 
Donation 50 cents unemployed: ‘students 
FREE. Aus.: Brooklyn Compass Club. 


-- -— —_—_——-s ——_ ne 


| STARTS SATURDAY ... 


NOW YOU CAN SEE IT 
For the first time on the screen 


Artkine’s Magiceler Double Hit Show 
An Amazing Russian Documentary 


“ATOMS FOR PEACE” 


A truly sensational film 
Also from the World Four Corners 


dishonesty, her tendency to spin 
fantastic yarns, her theatricality, 
her belief that as a pretty wom- 
an she is immune to punish- 
ment, her ignorance of all that 
gocs on outside the walls of 
her home. She is the embodi- 
ment of reaction’s ideal for wom- 
an even today, for beyond 
kitchen, church, and children, 
Nora knows and wishes to know 
nothing. 
* 

BUT EVENTS bring about a 
swift change in her character. 
The money lender threatens to 
she comes to see 


whom. she 


expose her; 
thrat husband, 
worshipped blindly, is interested 
Only in presenting a respectable 
front to the world, no matter 
how flimsy that facade may be. 


Heliner wants his wife ignorant 
and helpless. “Only Jean on me,” 
he cries. “I will counsel you and 
guide vou. 1 should be no true 
man if this very womanly help- 
lessness did not make vou dou- 
bly dear in my eves.” He refers 
to her as “at once his wite and 
his child.) as a “bewildered, 
helpless darling.” 

In the midst of her difficulties 
visit from an 
old friend, Mrs. Linden, who 
has been forced to earn her own 
living. The contrast between the 
two women is striking, and the 
dramatist makes it) clear that 
Mrs. Linden’s independence, her 
direct experience of the work- 
adav world, has made her hon- 
est. straightforward, and readv 
to tace the consequences of her 
acts. In the end Nora, unable to 
make her husband understand 
or sympathize with her need for 


her 


' a Tife of her own and for inde- 
_ pendent activity and opinions, 
| Jeaves him to find the answers 


tor herself. 
> 4 


SUCH A PLAY could not 
have been written prior to the 


many weak- 
nesses of, ] dramas, he 
nevertheless a tal that “they 
reflect a world where men are 
still possessed of character and 
initiative and the capacity for 
so maga action.” And Franz 
Mehring, - leading Social- 
Democrat, noleaine out that in 
Ibsen's day a mass proletariat 
had not yet arisen, wrote: “For 
this reason the most revolution- 
ary writer in Norwegian litera- 
ture failed to find the key to the 
deepest problems of his time, so 
that Henrik Ibsen said: ‘I am 
concerned with asking questions; 
answers I have none.’ But 
Ibsen's way of putting his ques- 
tions has made him a European 
writer of the first rank.” 

° * 

MEHRING continued: “In 

‘A Doll’s House’ Ibsen turns his 
searchlight upon the comfortable 
home of the philistine and pil- 
lories the falsity of the bour- 
geois money marriage. No 
longer does he veil the harsh 
truth. While he does not see any 
way of salvation, he does see 
the curse under which bourgeois 
society lives. While he does not 
vet understand the struggle of 
the oppressed class, he ~ sell 
understands the struggle of the 
oppressed sex. Nora is the pam- 
pered doll who plavs with life 
and knows little more about it 
than a doll, until, brought into 
sharp conflict with life, she 
recognizes its crudeness and 
brutality and resolutely tears 
asunder the whole web .of lies 
woven about her with its) un- 
nerving softness. 
‘ The performance of “A Doll's 
House” now. running at. the 
Greenwich Mews is an unusual- 
Iv exciting one, and people 
living in or) near New York 
should see it before it closes on 
July 1. In my opinion, the play 
is as fresh today as when it was 
first published in Copenhagen 
in 1879, and struggles and ad- 
vances of women since that time 
have made it more rather than 
less timely. 
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THE HENNINGS Committee, 
whose full name is Senate 
Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights promised full investiga- 
tion of cases brdught before it 
by former Sen. Harry Cain. 
Cain; a member of the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board, in 
an about-face, has criticized and 
urged review of the govern- 
ment’s loyalty program. One 

case to which he referred was 
that of economist William H; 
Taylor, smeared in many public 
hearings. 

DIPLOMAT John Stewart 
Service was cleared in the U. S. 
Court of Appeals of charges that 
there was “reasonable doubt” of 
his loyalty; however the three 
judges upheld the government's 
right to fire him. Service, a 
career diplomat, was one of the 
first targets of Joe McCarthy in 
1951, and was dismissed from 
his State Department job. He 
plans an appeal to the Supreme 
Court. 

* 

A LIBEL SUIT for one and a 
half million dolars has been filed 
by radio and TV comedy star 
John Henry Faulk, charging a 
plot to blacklist him in the in- 
dustry as a pro-Communist. The 
suit namés AWARE, Inc., a 
blacklisting publication for the 
industrv; Lawrence A. Johnson, 
said to be a financial backer of 
the publication; and Vincent 
H: irtnell, author of “Red Chan- 
nels.” 

THE MIAMI chapter of the 
NAACP rejected the method of 
the boycott to end jimcrow on 
city buses. In a meeting of 400 
NAACP members and Negro 
leaders last week, the group 
supported the filing of a Federal 
court suit challenging the con- 
stitutionality of segregated Buses. 


Appeals Court to Get 


Sobell Plea for Trial 


Morton Sobell’s petition for a new trial, based on the 


charge that prosecutors in his original trial “knowingly and 


The resolution ‘die esked the 

employment of Negro drivers. In 
Tal assee, Fla., the local bus 
company suspended operations 
because of a boycott by Negroes 


_ begun May 28. 


HOUSING for Negroes and 
other minorities will be st died 
ir, 24 research projects including 
such cities as New York, Phila- 
de yi Detroit, Washington, 
and other centers of Negro pop- 
ulation to find or provide more 
adequate private housing {or 
these groups, according to the 
Earl B. Schwulst, chairman of | 
the Commission on Race and 
Housing which will conduct the 
survey. The Fund for the Re- 
public has contributed $235.000 


for the study. 
* 


THE TEXTILE WORKERS 


Union of America has asked for 
federal intervention to stop at- 
tacks on union organizers in the 
South. Union president William 
Pollack said police at Lymin, 
S. C. threatened eight IT WUA 
representatives with arrest for 
trving to.give out leaflets ata 


local plant. 
* 


THE TRANSPORT: Workers 
Union has called on the bus 
drivers of Montgomery, Ala., 
and any otber city or town 
where an anti-segregation cam- 
paign is being carried on, to re- 
fuse to cooperate with the ewm- 
ployers’ policies of segrecation 
or discrimination, A_ resolution 
passed by the union’s executive 
council blasted the White Ciii- 
zens Councils and commended 
the courage, determination and 
maturity of the Negro people of 
Montgomery. 


MERGER of the trade union 
movement's two major organiza- 
tions among meat and packing 
workers was in the air as tie 
Packinghouse Unien convention 
was expected to approve unitv 
plans with the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters. The Amalgamated 
unanimously approved merger 
two weeks ago. Official merger 
| will probably take place some- 
time this fall at a jomt conven- 
tion. President Ralph Helstein 
of the UPWA psedicted a $2 


Ww ilfully” used perjured testimony against him, will be carried. 
ito the Circuit Court of Appeals; zs 
this week or next, his family an- 
nounced. 

Sobell’s Jawyers — Frank Don- 


ner, Marshall Perlin and Arthur) 


“SONG AND DANCE 
OVER THE VISTULA” 


The breath taking highlights of 
the 1955 Warsaw Festival of 


SONG © DANCE @ BALLET 
Music by 
Tchaikovsky, Chopin, Sebelius, 
Prokofieow and Beethoven. 


CAMEO 44 ST. EIGHTH AVE. 


JU 6-8634 
Doers open 11 A. M. 


minimum wage in the industry 
“in the forseeable future” result- 
ing from merge?, 


nineteenth century. In the latter 
_ part of that century, the devel- 
opment of industry in the Scan- 
dinavian countries brought into 
existence a growing army of 
women workers. Fields were 
opening for women outside. the 
home; with growing opporti- 
nities women found new prob- 
lems and new answers. 

The play, which was trans- 
Jated into many languages, cre- 
ated a storm of controversy. 
William Archer wrote in his in- 
troduction to the American edi- 
tion of 1906 that “Nora's 
startling ‘declaration of inde- 
pendence’ afforded such an inex- 
haustible theme for heated 
discussion, that at last it had to 
be formally barred at social 
gatherings.” 


Into this controversy the early 
Marxists were inevitably drawn. 
Paul Emst, a member of the 
Social-Democratic Party who 
later withdrew from the Marxist 
movement, attacked Ibsen's 
treatment of the woman ques- 
tion. Another writer, Hermann 
Bahr, wrote a defense of Ibsen, 
and Ernst turned to Frederick 
Engels, hoping that - Engels 
would join the anti-Ibsen chorus 
from the left, while the bour- 
geoisie attacked it from the 


Mexican government had nothing 
to do with the kidnapping and | . 
forced ejection of Sobel], they] AN INJUNCTION to stop 
nevertheless told the jury he had! segregation on buses reaped 
Kinoy ef New York and Benjamin! °c? deported. | gomery, Ala., was iss Sage 


Dreyfus of San Franeisgo — are: Kaufman said “I find it hard to judge Federal Court. The “ 
moving to overrule Judge Irving, believe that a man who was seized junction, hewever, was suspend- 


[Kaufman, who last week rejected and blackjacked as he claims would ed for ten d: — allow — 
1 ys. t© appeal to 
the motion for a new tria not have immediately shouted out Supreme Court. This is the latest 
—— — gee - ops this injustice to the world instead a in the Poe —_ 
a 1 senbergs | of Negroes in ntgomery to 
to the electric chair and Sobell to OF Pape nn as this story as a) 04 jimerow on city a Ne- 
a 30- -vear term in Alcatraz, said —- doe mt groes have carried on a boycott 
in an opinion echoing his earlier The whole story of Sobell’s ab-| o¢ perses over this period. 
one, that moves for Sobell’s:free- duction was spe out before 
Kaufman himself, in a motion for} 


dom were intended “to embarrass presramerey ay os tas ed IT. S. Eliot Better 


and inj t d 


country.” 
bodied in every appeal to higher American-born poet me play- @ 
He said the appeal for a re- ‘tri’ courts. tis “f tthe as Pe 


tirely devoid of merit . 
comand pags to no re-' But the issue in this motion is ered a heart attack while cross- 
lief.” hee sol ag he a! had — ing the Atlantic last week, it was 
kidnap — that was known from announced. 
gg tea am ee ae oe presccunies aa = a 
in the “atorn-spy” trial enginee 
Gnearthed since the old trial. that: a fraud on the jury. This issue! Classified Ads 
¢ Both the prosecutors Irving) Kaufman left untouched. se 
SPECIAL DEALER Cost sale en our 1956 
TV Ploor Medeis, including RCA, Du- 
mont, Zenith, G.E. and Admiral. Stand- 


Saypol and Roy Cohn visited {fex- 
ico after Sobell was kidnapped 
there, but before his trial, and| 

ard Brand Diss., 145 Fourth“ave., (13th 
& 14th Sts.) One hour free parking or 


were fully gware that he was 
snatched, not deported from Mex- (Gentinued from Page 5) _ two tokens. a 


ico: as the official position of the party. PAINTING 


“ the} “My understanding is that the JOB WELL DOME; painting contracter; 
ee mae —s Communist Party has always been | _2*<* Boa. G? 8-760}. 


Foreign Born, 33 _Tight. This Engels declined to | 
NYC -345 
Bt, ee : opposed to any plotting by small ' MOVING AND STORAGE 
groups, to conspiracies and force, storage, tong. distance, pickup 


By Subways Sete MEMORIAL TRIBUTE MOVING, Dicks 
IRT: Fi train to 69th , aa violence,” Charney testiBed. eal, Kay's Budget } beavers. ‘cH 5 3-3786. % 


St. ( ‘Av.) Stet. Walk [i to | : i 
rth % block to 88th Av. + |. os H ted out that this posi- 
BMT: ‘Astoria iain 4h JACK G a LDM A N tion was enunciated more than 10 00 i Fidelity Radio Phonegraphs 
. t ' ‘3 "me b+ * ie 
MONDAY, JUNE 25—6:30:P. M {Communist Manifesto.” | Weetor Laboratories 
Poannanes Clubhouse, 110 West 48 St., N. Ye 217 Third Avenue. OR 3-7666 


“Communist Manifesto.” 
The defense is scheduled to = 
: __, New York 3, N. ¥. 
Be | cao Ieee Sedan Memortel somnaey £4 fea 
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EARL ROBINSON 


SINGS AT THE 


FOOD OF ALL NATIONS 
CHILDREN’S PROGRAM 
DANCING x , PAMES 


Wea® July 4 


NATIONAL HALL and PARK 
65-13 36th Ave., Weedside Ll. » 


‘Admission $1 Children Free 


Tickets available at: Ameri- 
- Committee for Protection 
23 W. 26th 


IND: GG train to 65th St. 
Wat south 2 blocks to 90h 
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‘in the U.S. Courthbiisé a trial 
enters is 12th week, «* oui 


|tinue presenting its case Monda 
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WASHINGTON.—New Jersey’s 
14 man Congressional delegation 
have all signed the petition aimed 
at a House vote on. civil rights. 
Rep. Peter Frelinghuysen (R-5th 
CD) signed the petition last weck 
making it unanimous. His signa- 
ture was number 133 on the peti- 
tion which — 218 signatures 
to force the legislation from the 
House Rules Comunittee. 

And Jersey delegates to both 
major party conventions were 
urged to guarantee a fight for in- 
Clusion of six civil rights pledges: 
in the party platforms. The request 
jwas made by Arthur Chapin, hu- 
man relations director of the State 
ClO Council, to GOP state chair- 
man Samuel Bodine and Demo- 
cratic state chairmau George 
Brunner. 

The six issues listed by Chapin 
were employment, housing, reg-| 
istration and voting, education, 
public accommodations and the! 
filibuster. | 

The CIO leader said “Equality 
of job opportimitvy remains the 
number one problem confronting! 
colored Americans today,” and he’ 
urged passage of a Federal Fair’ 
Employment Act. On housing he| 


By CHARLES NUSSER 

THIS IS NOT a book review. 
even finished reading the book yet. Ot course, that’s no reason 
for ruling this out as a book review, Many reviewers for the Capl- 
tulist papers write reviews (especially if it’s a progressive book) with- 
ont reading all of it. Sometimes. after reading their reviews you 
wonder if they read anv of it! 

But. even though I haven't finished the book I feel compelled 
to call it to the attention of our readers, because the book Pye been 
reading is in many Ways Unique. 

I am referring to Gil Green’s new book, written while he was 
a fugitive from injustice, “The Mnemy Forgotten.” The thing that 
las impressed me most so far. in the one hundred or so odd pages 
that I’ve read, is the complete absence of dogmatism and cliches. 
Another tmng that has affected me greatly is the use of facts, . 
figures, quotes from conservative sources. There is scarcely a page 
without such quotations to prove a point the author wants to make. 

Gil Green, as you no doubt know, is a member of the National 
Committee of the Communist Party, and he is now serving a three- 
year prison sentence for “contempt’—plus his original five-year 
terin under a Smith Act conviction. A foreword by the author 


As a matter o fact I haven't 


'in the way of 


N.J. CONGRESSMEN SIGN RIGHTS PETITION- 
CIO ASKS DELEGATES TO BOTH CONVENTIONS 
TO SUPPORT SIX CIVIL RIGHTS MEASURES — 


“Surely the Constitution is and 
was intended to be adaptable to thie 
eny funds for segregated housing,| various social structures such as 
and he urged the platforms con-| public education which the advanc- 
tain a section “to abolish the poll!ing times have brought into exist- 
taxes, and to safeguard the rights! ence,” Williams said. 
of American citizens to vote. “BRAVE ACTION” 


Both parties were asked to “wipe] URGED 
out the last vestige of segregated 


education in this country,” and to’ e ( ree 
“strongly oppose the continuation | the Episcopal Diocese of Newark, 


of color discrimination in nibble! held last month, endorsed * 
accommodations.” ‘declaration of Bishop Benjamin 


'Washburn that it take “brave ac- 
9 TD ] ’ \ *f ep / . " ee ° 
Senate Rule 22 was described as tion” to end segregation. The con- 


the “biggest t cesar vention resolved: ao 
° »”» wa ¢ fats yet a es r mora 
Americans. This is the rule that: 04 od voter oups 
permits unlimited filibustering in i «i q greater measure sm 
the Senate. Both platforms should integration oul endeavor Gur 
contain pledges to vote to change! jo. PE ay tn inati 
Ley. selves to strive for the elimination 
oe rule Ay curb filibustering! Gf all forms of discrimination and 
api said. | segregation within. our ‘own dio- 
WILLIAMS HITS AT 


cese, parishes and communities.” 
Williams 


Congressman (1-6 Wayne McMurray, editor of the 
CD), in,a speech on the House: Asbury Park Press, was presented 
floor, took issue with the white|the “Citizen of the Year’ by the 
supremacy Manifesto presented by! Monmouth County Cotillion Com- 
a couple of Republicans and about} mittee. McMurray’s paper launch- 
100 Southern Democrats last) ed a campaign to raise funds to 
March. Williams said the mani-'pav the fine of Reverend Martin 
festo had the echo of “nullifica-!Luthér King, Montgomery bus 
tion,” the doctrine advocated be-| boycott leader. Over $1,500 wa 
fore the Civil War. raised. ) 


called for a guarantee that the 
Federal Housing Administration 


ends with these words: 

“With the completion of this book the author is leaving for a 
period of enforced absence and silence. How Jong that period will 
le the reader will be able to determin more than the author.” 

It is a commentary on the times we live in when a man who 
can write about America, its hopes, its fears, its people as Cil Green 
does, is an inmate of a prison cell. ; 

“The Enemy Forgotten,” | believe from- what [ve read so far, 
is something new for the American lett. It is a down to earth book. 
based on America, enriched ly niugmerous allusions to American 
listory, and above all written in a lively, interesting, lucid style. 

But get the book and read it voursell. Vacation time is fast 
approaching. Take it with vou to read and relax with whether 
you go to the mountains, the sea shore or stay at home. See if 
you don’t agree “The Enemy Forgotten” represents a new fresh 
approach for Marxist writers. 


Methodists 


' 
| 


BLOOMFIELD. — The 99th an-' 
nual meeting ot the Newark Meth-! 
odist Conference, held here = at} 


Park Church this month, condemn- 
ed “cold war and cold peace” as. 
“pretty much the same thing.” It | 
approved a statement by its World | 
Peace Commission saying it is “not, 
enough for the Christian Church | 
to think of peace as the absence of | 
armed conflict.” 

The statement. presented, by! 
Rev. Curtis Geyer, pastor Trinity | 
Church, Newark, referred to some: 
“unfortunate” utterances of Sec- 
retary Dulles, and chided him for 


+ 
P.S. You can obtain a copy of “The Enemy Forgotten” by 
sending a check or money order for $2.50 to Modern Book Dis- 
tributors, P.O. Box 8135, Clinton Hill Station, Newark 8, N.J. 
sat | os) ii : ‘eimai ; 
Reception and 


Welcome Home Party | 


' 
! 


| Nehru that they do not approve of! 


Critical of Dulles, 


Ask Foreign Aid ‘Without Strings’ 


which “grievously oflended th> ness from the backs of people who 
citizens of India.” The conference’ know no other condition.” 
voted to inform Prime Minister ———— 


* 
380,000 Await 
any cuts in foreign aid, and asked | First Salk Shot 
that all such aid be given for “non- . 


military purposes” with “ne poli-. = 
tical strings attached.” About 380,000 eligible Jersey 
The conference declared it to' Children and pregnant women have 
be the “duty of the church” to go "OF Yet received their first Salk 
; l|anti-polio vaccine shot—14 months 


“beyond the ordinarv selfish con-| 
siderations of national well being #fter the serum was pronounced 


and seek to lift the burden of ig- sale and effective. About 27 per- 
norance, hunger, poverty and ill-, cent of those legally entitled to the 


the spirit or content of Dulles 
statement. 
The conference also opposed 


his stalement on the colony of Coa ' 


in honor of 


SID STEIN 


(Smith Act Defendant—Formier 
Chairman New Jersey Commu- 
nist Party). 


FRIDAY EVENING 
JUNE 29 


Jefferson School 


Sixth Ave. and 16th St. 
New York City 
| Denation $1.00 


TRENTON. — Gov. Meyner has: 
announced that he would approve, 
any special acts by the legislature | 
enabling Jocal communities to 
adopt rent control ordinances. 
Meyner said that he had _sug- 
gested some time back that a gen- 
eral law be passed by the  legisla- 
ture legalizing: local ordinances, 


State Rent Control Ends June 30 
Meyner Urges Legislature Act 


| ties, and not limit it onlv to areas: 


a — children under 15, 
und expectant mothers—are unvac- 
|cinated with the. polio season just 
'around the comer. Erecree, 
| New Jersey has gotten 1,658,- 
301 cc's (or shots) so far, but ab 
most half has gone into commercial | 
‘channels. The rest has been used 
authorize judges to grant six- by public clinies, 
month eviction stavs in all coun-, (OF the state’s 567 municipalities 
411 have asked for and gotten vac- 
cine for first innoculations at pub- 
lic clinics. The public clinic pro- 
gram has had the virulent opposi- 
tion of the New Jersey Medical 
ave i Society: and its county | affiliates. 
cept the full responsibility fot)Some municipalities have been 
whatever happens in the coming! 


1 S'forced to “import” doctors from 
November election.” He also hit’ outside the county when the Med- 


now under state controls. Melvin 
Boyd, president of association. 
blamed the limitation on the State 
Senate, and said: “the Republican- 
controlled Senate will have to ac- 


but the COP dominated legislature 
ignored his proposal, re ae 
State rent controls expire ‘June 


out at the GOP carcus system jcal Trust forbade doctors partici- 
which prevented rent control legis-| pation. In some cases vaccine had 
lation from coming to the assem ly\ to be returned and clinics called 
floor eevn though sufficient votes! off because of the Medical Society's 


{30th and numerous Jersey commu- 


nities with housing shortages are 
taking action on a local basis. 
Landlords’ organizations have vow- 
ed a fight in the courts to wi 

the last vestiges of controls 
the serious lack of rental units in 
such cities as Newark, Jersey City, 
Paterson, Elizabeth, Hoboken, 
Camden, Trenton and elsewhere. 


Shop Ta. 


CiO Conference [Labor Briefs 
Jersey CIO leaders will mect’ Workers at Linden GM 
4) ct, pagel . got spe- 
— 24 in Unity House, Forest cial Worker supplement on the 20 
ark, Pa., for a three day conler-| yea, history of the UAW last week. 


ence on trade union problems. The Senator Lance (Rep-Hunterdon) 
and Assemblyman Meloni, CIO} 


ys out! 
espite| 


existed to pass it. ban. But many doctors, defying the 
Assemblywoman Florence Dw-|ban, have cooperated in the -free 


yer informed a tenants group in clinic program. 
Elizabeth that she would present, ~ 


petitions from Union county com- N.S. FREEDOM 
munities’ who want to continue 3 a. 
of the PRESS 


conference -is expected to hear 
leader, (Dem - Camden) debated 


State Labor Commissioner Carl 
Holderman, Victor Reuther of the merits of the NJ. Public Utility! 
Anti-Strike Law last Sunday on) 


UAW, Robert Oliver of the AFL- 
aud aN. s\s . Um ee a Ingersoll-| 


—e legislative committee | 
others. | 
‘ | |Rand, Phillipsburg, voted to dela 

Westinghouse Vote ‘action’ on affiliation pendin ~ 

IUE Local 456, Westinghouse ther study .... 1,000 Congoleum- 
Jersey Citv, has petitioned the N:v¥rn workers strike at Trenton 
NLRB for an election. About 900 plant because of speedup in antici- 
production workers, who recently) pation of a shutdown... . Com-|UP to six months in housing now 
Iett District 4, UE, are involved./mittee named by Essex Trades'Subject to state controls. He said, 
Most employers holding contracts'Council ‘to explore possibility of however, that the bill did not take 
with deficcting UE locals trans-: building a hospital in the area... . place of a rent control program 
ferred the agreements to IUE UAW Local 731, representing which was the responsibility of the 
when the workers changed over,|4.000 GM. Ternstedt workers, to |Jegislature. 


Meanwhile, the State CIO blast- 
ed Jersey realtors for fighting to 
end all controls. They ve a 
“vested interest in raising rents 
and evicting tenants” charged CIO 
president Paul Krebs. | 

Gov. Meyner signed the bill 
enabling re tea to stay evictions 


rent control, to the last session of| 


the legislature on June 28th. The: 
assemblywoman said she would in- 
vite the other members of the; - 2 a 
‘delegati . 8, swimm 
Union county assembly delegation Midvele’s sce 
water pool. Children’s pro- 
gram. Entertainment. Spe- : 


| 


| Democrat 


to meet with representatives of the 
cial event: Essex: 


Union County Council for Rent 

Control Legislation before the, 
the world in softball, — 
CAMP MIDVALE 


June 28th meeting of the legisla-; 


ture. 
“Admission $1.00 _ 


what of an about face. Previously 
she had refrained from supporting 
rent control legislation. She will 
be a date this November for; 
Sarrison William's 6th 


o 


Mrs. Dwyer'’s action was some- 


hut the Westinghouse corporation build $200,000 umion headquarters! The Tenants’ Protective Associd- 
insists on au election. inear plant. tion called on the legislature to 


. - —_— = - 


44 aummt@ aos § «= .* 


CD-seat in Congress. ' 


The 82nd annual convention of —_ 


> 


STEEL PREPARES FOR STRIKE 


B55 ri BERR Sa a STR aa 


Assignment: USA 


Commencement ony 


Address, 1956 =m 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


1 HAVE GLANCED through 
the speeches delivered at the 
commencement . exercises, — this 
lune of 1956. and found that 
they contain 
less of pomp 
and platitude 
than those I re- 
member which 
had more cli- 
' ches than a dic- 
tionary has 

' nouns. 
The times, I 
believe, clamor 
for the {orth- 
right. Seabadarching is universal 
and for good reason, so the cliche 
is left in the corner like a drum 
with a gaping hole. Dr. Griswold 
of Yale seemed to be aware of 
the need to depart from the 
platitude when he said, “Year 
alter year, these congregations 
hear the same exhortations, the 
same appeals to youth to sally 
forth, knight-errant, and slay the 
same old dragons i in the same old 

sinful world.” 

All that need: to be said was 
not said, I feel. Please permit a 
man who respects as well as loves 
the Class of ‘56, to add a few 
sentiments, observations, of his 


own, something of this kind: 
® 


YOU WERE born in a 
world where one life was 
given to you to live. One 
life, only, and in a world 


that has beauty and majesty, 
and vet, as our own Thoreau 
said, most men lead lives of quiet 
desperation. That was true of his 
day, it is, in the main, true today. 

L believe [| understand Bruce 
Catton who spoke at Union Col- 
lege to sav he has “neither 

inspiration or fright to offer 
you. But I do not believe he is 
right. Nor do. hold with him 
that your basic difficulties arise, 
“not because you were born in 
this deplorable century, but sim- 
ply because you have been born 
juto the middle of the human 
race.” : 

The 20th Century has much 
in it to de plore, true: but there 
is much more in it that inspires. 
Nor is it misfortune to be born 
human. Unlike. the old ditt 
would rather be that than a sh. 
1 cannot agree with Dr. Catton’s 
unspoken judgement that the 
problem confronting man, this 
century, ix essentially the same 
as that which loomed before our 
ancestors ia all previous cen- 
turies. 

* 

OURS IS THE century of de- 
cision, and the time is now. Man 
can become god-like on earth, if 
man survives. Ile has forged the 
key to unlock matter. 
can make the dead, inflexible 
rock bend and melt into fuel, 
— give fire, spout energy inexhaust- 
ibly, as the California scientists 
attest. He can already move 
_ mountains and make flowers 
grow on the desert. 

And he can destroy all of life 
on earth. 
What he will do depends in 
— darge part on you, Class of ‘56. 
The lite of quiet desperation can 
lead us to the roaring cataclysm. 
Man's greatest enemy today is 
_ apathy, indifference to the ele- 
ments ol fright or . inspiration 
that lie evervwhere around us. 

* 
CONSIDER: man, in unlock- 
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"AMERICA’S ROAD 
TO SOCIALISM 


, In pursuance of an arrange- 
_ ment between this paper and the 

Communist Party, four pages are 
- devoted to a discussion of the 
past and perspectives of the 


American Left. See Pages 7-10. 
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- layoffs involving 


ROLLING 
4m4 a 


NEWS ITEM: Treasury Secretary pp Humphrey said the economy is 
ceding in a satisfactory way. 


“a rolling readjustment.” 


“pro- 


He described the lay-offs in the automobile industry as 


Michigan Asks US Aid to Jobless 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT.—Michigan communities diy ee more than 59 percent of the 


state's population have called on the state 
mobile Workers in a program of unemployment relief. 


cent days as the number ot 
jobless in the state soared above 
the 200,000 mark and auto- 
mobile manufacturers — sched- 
uled a 58 percent cutback for 
the third quarter of this vear. 
Gov. Mennen Williams esti- 
Michigan jobless will 
reach 280,000 by August. 
UAW officials said that the 
total of automobile workers un- 
employed in seven states is now 
200,000. In the farm equip- 
ment industrv, a new wave of 
about 2,500 
was scheduled at the Interna- 
tional Harvester plants in Ili- 
nois and Iowa during June. It 
is estimated that 17,000 have 
already been laid off by five 
major firms, Minneapolis-Moline 
has closed down some plants 
and curtailed others. 
will shut down its Rock Island 
foundry and close its entire Bur- 
lington plant in the fall. 


A “task force” of mayors of 


a number of Michigan cities as 


well as Toledo, Milwaukee and 
Seuth Bend, and including Gov. 
Williams and top UAW leaders 
will shortly visit Washington to 
lace their demands for relief 
xefore the White House and 
Congressional leaders. 
* 


MEANWHILE aa special ses- 


5, 4, “ase 


a week 


sian ob the Michigan legislature 
is debating proposals by Gov. 
Willkains co INCHCASE une mploy- 
inert compensation to an aver- 


~age of $56 a week compared to 


its present $33.50, and to cover 
39 wecks instead of the present 
26. 

The “task force” originated in 
a conference of 42 mayors with 
UAW representatives. It wi will de- 


egislature to join with the United Auto- 
Their action came during re- 


mand improvement in federal 
unemployment com p ensation 
rocedures, a moratorium on 
cm mortgages for laid - off 
workers, raising individual in- 
come tax exemptions from the 
present $600 to $800 for each 
dependent, and immediate 
launching of public works pro- 
vrams, such as highway, teal 
and hospital construction. 


Walkout Slated 
| June 30 Unless 
» Terms Are Met 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


AMERICAS STE L industry employing 
650,000 workers will be shut down by a strike 


at midnight, June 30, unless the steel corpora- 
‘tions come through with acceptable terms in the week 


READJUSTMENT 


still lelt. The 175-man Wage 
Policy Committee of -the United 
Steelworkers of America, after 


rejecting the offer of the corpora- » \ 


tions and authorizing a strike, 
scattered homeward to prepare 
for the walkout. 

From all indications at this 
writing, the steel companies 
count on a strike. Sheel users 
have built wp tremendous stock- 
a7 in recent months spurred 
ry reports a strike is likely and 
that stcel prices, as always, will 
go up steeply after a settlement. 
Also, because ot the tremendous 
stockpiles, the industry figures 
on a big drop in steel operations 
i the months ahead, The com- 
panies also believe they nee a 
strike to “justify” in the public 
eye, the big price boost they are 
planning to slap on steel after a 
settlement. 

But the really hig objective of 
the sieel corporations, os which 
they have long been preparing, 
is a five-vear, no-strike, no-wage 
reopener contract like the one 
already imposed on the electrical 


industr ¥. 
* 


THE UNITED Steelworkers 
of America noting an 11 percent 
rise in productivity and the 
huge profits, flatly rejected the 
terms offered and especially the 
five-vear idea. David J. Mce- 
Donald, president of the USA, 
said the propos; al of the steel 
COMpPAMes is a “reflection of 
Boulwareism.” R. L. Boulware, 
vice-president of General Elec- 
tric, in charge of labor relatiors, 
set the five-vear example when 
he put over the idea in nego- 
tiations with the International 


Union of  Electrisal ~ Workers 
(AFL-CIO) last years —~ 

In that agreement the\ elec- 
trical workers- are limited to an 
annual three percent raise for 
five vers, with the contract 
frozen and no right to strike for 
any reason. Westinghouse Elec- 
ric, GE’s major rival, was so de- 
termined” to yet the same. ad- 
vantage tha its employes were 
forced to strike for five months 
and still the company remained 
unmoved from its demand for a 
five-vear pac. The original move 
for a five-vear pact was proposed 
by the auto companies last 
spring, but they were held down 
to a three-year pact. 

The close interlocking be- 
tween the steel interests and the 


(C ontinued on Page 13) 
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Colonial Workers Cherish Their Newspapers 


SADLY ce anxiously were 
forced to report that our reluc- 
“plea of financial despera- 
of last week brought only 
a modest response. We wrote 
then that the efforts of the 
Emergency Committee for a Free 


tant 
tion” 


.Press to raise $100,000 to help 


finance publication of The 


Worker and Daily Worker had 
thus far vielded only $55,000, 
and this made the going very 
rough for us. 
Only about $3,000 came in 
as a result, and we need $5,000 
for the next — 
weeks. So a crisis situation 
become even more critical. We're 
looking to our readers and sup- 
porters everywhere to help us 
out of the immediate: hole. 


” foal your contributions to: 
Emergency’ Committee for a 
Free Press 575 Sixth Ave., New 
York City. Robert W. Dunn is 


treasurer, 
eG 


sail 


There was a remarkably apt 
colum in last Tuesday’s Daily 
Worker by our Puerto Rican 
contributor, Jesus Colon. He 
wrote movingly about what a 
pamphlet, a book, a newspaper 
means to the workers and im- 

poverished peasants of Latin 
y seabe 

“A wor:kingelass paper or 
book is read and passed along 
until] the cheap material in which 
these articles are usually print- 
ed starts tearing itself into all 


_\ kinds of crazy angles and the 


— word just disappears 
rom what is left of the paper,” 
Colon wrote. 

“The way in which the work- 
ingi-lass and the people in gen- 
eral read_and support their pa- 
pers in the colonial and semi- 
colonial countries is something 
we have to admire. They have 
very little, and a great deal of 
that very little is given to their 
paper.” 

“Take, for-example, El Siglo— 


The Century—the great Chilean 


workingclass daily paper. - The 
Chilean workers and peasants, 
as well as a great part of the 
Chilean middle prety Tool that 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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_ Harriman Drive Falters; Adlai-Estes Ticket Hinted 


GOV. AVERILL HARRIMAN 
of New York stepped up his 
‘campaign for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination last week 
but all developments favored 
Adlai Stevenson. 

® Item. Harriman’s_ earlier 
claim to be the most zealous 
battler for civil rights was com- 

romised by revelations that his 
owe have been trying to con- 
vince Dixiecrats that the New 
York governor is really “mod- 
erate” on the issue; 

® Item. Sen. Estes Kefauver 
rejected proposals that he join 
Harriman in a “stop Stevenson 


bloc and thereby heightened 
speculation that he may seek or 
accept second place on a Steven- 
son ticket. | 

The revelations concerning 
Harriman’s dickering with the 
Dixiecrats came suddenly with a 
statement from Oklahoma's Gov. 
}ary, newly-named chairman of 
the Harriman campaign commit- 
tee, that he had received assur- 
ances from the New Yorker that 
his position on civil rights was 
one of “moderation.” 

When this news broke, Harri- 
man hastily disavowed the word, 
contending it was a matter of 


“semantics.” But he expressed 

pleasure that Gary had accepted 

chairmanship of his campaign 

committee and angrily attacked 

those who thought “this one 

a of civil rights shovld 
ominate the campaign. 

The furor over this incident 
hadn't died when it was learned 
that Carmen DeSapio, Harri- 
man’s chief backer, and New 
York Democrats identified with 
the governor's campaign, were 
pitching a party for Chairman 
Richards (D-SC) at Washing- 
ton'’s Mayflower hotel. Invited 


of Dixiecrat Congressmen whom 
Harriman were seek- 


in supporters 
ing to line up behind their can- 


didate by assuring them he isn’t 


as zealous on the issue as they 
believe. 
* 


KEFAUVER made his ap- 
proaches to Stevenson in a “Meet 
the Press’ TV broadcast last 
Sunday. He said he had lost his 
head and made mistakes in the 
sharpness of his attacks on 
Stevenson. He would not join a 
“stop Stevenson” movement and 
if Adlai is nominated he will 
support him loyally. 


The Tennessean’s attitude 
aroused speculation that an 
agreement might be in the works 
for a Stevenson-Kefauver ticket. 


If such an agreement was reach- 
ed, Stevenson, with his present 
500 votes and Kefauver's certain 
175 votes, could be expected to 
achieve the nomination by the 
second bailot. : 

However both Stevenson and 
Kefauver headquarters denied a 
deal and Kefauver said he was 
not ready as yet to take himself 
out of the race for first place on 
the ticket. 


—_— o_o 


besides Richards were a number 


Civil Rights Plank Is the Big Issue As _ 
Demo Platform Makers Meet Aug. 6 


"7 al a i 


By ROB F. HALL ME a a 

THE crucial question which | MRECMEEH PT MO ts 
the platform committee of the 
Decinocratic National conven- 
tion must answer is what the 
pink on civil rights shall say. But 
i the plans of Paul Butler, the 
party's national chairman, do net 
co awry, that question will be an- 
sucrecdt and the plank written long 
Lctore the platform = committce 
meets in Chicago on Aug. 6, a 
week prior to) the convention 
prover, 

Butler’s idea is that the plank 
should go no further than the gen- 
eral principles enunciated in the 
1952. platform, and any changes 
s.onid be in the direction of miak- 
juve it even more general. 

The 1952 plank pledged the a | TIT teensy Re». ) 
purity “to continue our efforts to ise i, ne on CR Fy FOE su 6 25 OTE AIO Ss: ee 
eradicate discrimination und jist- = - RIPE i - Ses a ee t WR. BAY Span pie Bia dios Beet Ap. Oe SE ad 
ed its goals as equal opportunity Chicago Auditorium where Democratic 
for employment, security of per- 
sons, and voting equality “free 
from arbitrary restraint.” Jt) en- 
dorsed legislation “to secure these 
rivlits to every one.” 


National Convention will convene Aug. 13. 
‘itant struggle for Negro rights, as its representatives will submit to! Paul Butler appeared at the con- 
their representative on the national the platform committee in Chica-' vention a day after Mazey’s blast 
platform committee. | 50, |and in his speech to the delegates 
Illinois has designated Rep. Wil-; Although their contents will not, argued that labor should make 
diam Dawson (D-II) vice chairman be made public until early in Aug- peace with the Dixiecrats. His 


By avoidi specific proposals. ¢ , : Ree Gene : 
oiding 5} ‘tah of the Democratic national com-'ust, labor’s insistence on a strong plea being received in cold silence | 


‘ , rs med ge ng ina mittee, for a place on the platform civil rights plank. is well known. by the 900 delegates, he later elab- 
os iiolebecise a varied 0) RS camenber Although Dawson has At the Michigan state CIO con-|orated his position to newsmen. 
tice violence against Negro voters jespressec himself res favor of 2 vention. President Walter Reuther La bor 7 he complained, is making 
ay ore aceon AP scallaaabe statement of “general principle of the United Automobile- Workers , civil rights the only issue. 
as iin h a ee EEPC | = her against specific demands, it’s a was cheered when he declared that . * 
oe he die Bftags Pa cicadas weed eS bet he cannot ignore pres-|if the Democratic Party continues’ 
“ P b 7 nay ; 1 ld the Dix. Sure from labor and Negro organ- to sacrifice principle and program mid-west have been invited to 
aan aac <r = ‘*" izations. for a phony party unity, it will,send represertatives to a five-state 
iecrats in line. M | Carmen DeSapio, New  Yorki{lose the 1956 elections. political action conferegce in ne 
. syyur .....) State Democratic leader has asked * ‘cago July 16. The call is signe 
hohe dd 0 ag vememaliang _ Sen. Herbert Lehman (D-NY) to, EMIL MAZEY, UAW secretary-|by James McDevitt and Jack 
Re bill Hats  Heuc which ras represent the empire state on the treasurer speaking before the same! Kroll, co-directors of the AFL- 
ond B by rr | ake« Platform committee. If this pow- convention, denounced efforts of CIO Committee on Political Edu- 
- geo ar lk ‘bef , “si da i erful spokesman for ciyil rights top Democrats to appease tlie Dix- cation. 
Pome Y rg te | — But “Tiaccepts the invitation, he will be'iecrats, declaring that labor dele-| Although the agenda  seems| 
+ tm = Reena as ey agg an effective voice against Butler’s' gates to the Democratic national! mainly devoted to organizing sup- 
h i olatfo hay ” od con otin gs Stand-patism. ‘convention should Jead a fight “to port behind labor-picked candi- 
ss at yal “a as vie takal ie At its meeting early this month, drive the Dixiecrats out of the con- dates in the congressienal cam- 
may very well prove untenabie t] 


of Negro organizations, labor, 


committee hearings. 
ADA and even some state Demo- i earings 


cluding one on civil rights, which'for their hostility to labor. 


| 
ALL AFL-CIO UNIONS in the 


fe. é eS pecateamnteT Fee AFL-C1O executive council, vention,” not only because of their! paigns, it is expected to discuss: 
aiter testimony by representatives! aoproved a number of planks, in-/violation of Negro rights but also labor’s position at the platform: 


cratic organizations. 

Among the latter, a notable, 
case is Michigan where the Demo- 

cratic state convention instructed 
its delegates to Chicago to fight 
for a stiff civil rights plank includ-} 
ing the very items which Butler 
wishes to exclude, viz; 

1. Support and in:plementation' 
of the Supreme Court decision on’ 
segregation and other violations’ 
of civil rights. | 

2. A Fair Employment Practice 
Commission. | 

38. An anti-poll tax Jaw and a 
law against Ivnching. 

4, A Civil Rights Division in the 
Department of Justice. | 

5. A permanent Federal Com- 
mission to appraise civil rights and_ 

‘recommend action. 

6. /Refusal to seat candidates 
whose elections were obtained bv 
unconstitutional and illegal denial 
of the right to vote. 

7. Appropriation of federal: 
funds for education and housing, 
with the provision that segrega- 
tion be ended in these fields. 


THE MICHIGAN Democrats. 
also named Rep. Charles Diggs, 
the state’s Negro Congressman al- 
ready identified with the most mil- 


P 
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THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


© Leuisiana Millis 
Firing 


° Fight Leyalty 
THE “RIGHT - TO - WORK” 


law in Louisiana is on the way 


out. The state senate and house 
of representatives have both ap- 
proved repeal bills. Gov Ear! 
Long is expected to okay the 
measure. The Louisiana AFL 
and CIO (now merged in one 
body) put up a big campaign to 
achieve this victory. 

This is the first southern state 
to take this step. Back in 1947, 
Maine, New Hampshire and 
Delaware repealed previously 
adopted scab laws. 

The Louisiana victory was pre- 
ceded by labor victories in last 
years primaries over sponsors 
of the state’s “right-to-work leg- 


islation. 
> g 


THE COMMUNICATIONS 
Workers Union convention, by a 
five-to-one majority, upheld an 
executive board decision to take 
to arbitration the case of a local 
union president on so-called se- 


Seah Law 


curity grounds. The member was 
fired for allegedly falsifving his 
ties with the Socialist Workers 
Party, which is on the so-called 
subversive list of the attorney 
general. A big floor fight pre- 
ceded the vote. CWA nee ta 
— A. Bierne argued for the 

oard ruling. The convention ac- 
tion was seen as a victory for 
civil liberties. 


THE AFL-CIO has given its 
ethical . practices committee full 
authority to look into any evi- 
dence of corruption and racket- 
eering in any union affiliated 
with the labor federation. The 
committee is also to draft a set 
of principles and guides for 
adoption by AFL-CIO to im- 
plement provisions in the fed- 
eration’s constitution on the is- 
sue. 

¥ 


WEST COAST TEAMSTERS 


have won a clause in a new local 
contract which provides for mo- 
bile pensions. Some 1,500 work- 
ers at Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Co. went back to work after a 
two-week strike with a clause in 
their pockets saying the com- 
pany will pay 10 cents an hour 
for each worker into a pension 
fund to be administered by the 
Union. Pension credits will ac- 
cumulate for 
worker if he shifts from job to 
job under the jurisdiction of tle 
Western Conference of the Team- 


sters. This has been set as a 
major goal for the 300,000 
Teamster: members. inthe. West. 


the individual | 
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Your Meney and 
Your Life 


Texaco Gets 
Trinidad Oi 


y 
Labor Research As n 


me 0G: ogee me.narct eegecod “3 
WHILE the Canadian 


government was ramming 
through Parliament the con- 
troversial sellout of the 
Trans-Canada Pipeline (see 
our column of May 27), a sim- 
ilar storm was. breaking in 
England. 

— The British-owned Trinidad 
Oi] Co. announced the proposed 
sale of its stock to the Texas 
Co. The sale was strongly op- 
posed by right-wing Conserva- 
tives, the Labor Party, and the 
Communist Partv, although for 
different reasons. Lord Beaver- 
brook’s Daily Express proclaim- 
ed: “It is British oil and it must 
stay British. If (the govt.) con- 
sents to the sale of this imperial 
asset on any condition at all, it is 
curtains for the Tory Party.” 

But after a week of banner 
headlines and _parkamentary 
declamations, the British Cab- 
inet approved the deal—most 
likely by pre-arrangement with 
the buyers and sellers. Let’s see 
what it means to the various 
interests involved: 

1. To the owners of Trinidad 
Od: These Britishers, in the 
lower ranks of the international 
oil cartel, stand to make a $90 
million killing from Texaco's 
offer of double the market price 
for their shares. And they escape 
from a box, even more restric- 
tive than that of forcing smaller 
oil companies in this country to 
sell out. 

Trinidad’s oil output has in- 
creased not much more than 50 
percent since before World War 
if, in contrast to the tripling 
and quadrupling of production 
by the Big Seven of the Inter- 
national O# Cartel, especially 
the five large U. S. companies. 
Trinidad Oi lacks the immense 
financial resources needed to de-— 
velop rapidly its oif reserves on 
the island of Trinidad and in 
Canada. And it does not have 
ready access to oil field equip- 
ment and pipe, largely a U. S. 


Already Trinidad Oil refines 
more , South American (dollar) 
crude than Trinidad crude, and 
its sales in England are through 
the Regent Oil Co., jointly own- 
ed with Caltex—a Texaco Stand- 
ard Oil combination. 

2. To Britain: First a severe 
loss in tax revenue. When Trini- 
dad Oil is changed to an Amer- 
ican subsidiary, it becomes sub- 
ject to the “giveway” tax rates 
on oil companies inserted into 
our tax laws by Congress. 
Second, an immediate easing, but 
a long-run further strain, on the 
shaky British dollar balances. 
But this can be lost in less than 
a decade by payment of dollars 
for additional Texaco oil coming 
into Britain. Despite “arrange- 
ments” of the U. S. oil com- 
panies with the British govern- 


ment to take part pa t in 
British currency and steding) 
(Continued on Page 13} -. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Keystone Labor 


Westinghouse Winces at Truth on Strike 

TWO DELAWARE County Democratic leaders who won nomi- 

nation in the last primaries on the Coalition slate have blasted 
Westinghouse Corp. for spreading lies about the strike in Lester— 
now going into its 36th week. 
Charles J. Hepburm Jr., county party ae, and James J. 
Connor, county minory commissioner, pany was 
creating a wd impression that “hundreds and thousands” of work- 
ers were receiving rates up to $6 an hour. 

In negotiations now going on between the union—Local 107, 
United Electrical Workers, and Westinghouse, union representatives 
have finally dragged the truth on this point out of the company: 
that only 157 employes earn over $1.60 an hour. 

Hepbum and Connors said that the firm has “either misled 
the public or permitted it to be misled.” ~ 

A spokesman for the company said that the Democrats are seek- 
ing to further their political ambitions by the statements of Hep- 
burn and Connor. 

Coal Miners’ Employment Drops Heavily 

HARRISBURG, Pa.—The 1955 report of the State Mine De- 
partment shows only 52,103 mine workers in the soft coal areas, 
the smallest since 1886. In the hard coal section there were 37,397 
miners, the lowest number since 1870. 

Soft coal produced was 85,000,000 tons compared to 135,000,- 
000 tons in 1925 with 165,000 employes. Average production per 
employe reached 1,632 tons last year, just twice that in 1925. 

Hard coal produced was 26,000,000 tons compared to more | 
than 89,000,000 tons in 1920 with 149,000 employes. The average 
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Berks Ceunty 
Laber Piays 


Hest to Aids 
PHILADELPHIA. — “A major 
therat to civil liberties now ‘looms 
in Congress,” warns the Greater 
Philadelphia Branch of the Ameri- 
‘can Civil Liberties Union, refer- 
ring to Senate Bill S. 3617 and its 
House duplicate—H. 10335. and particularly the Penna. Work- 
These bills would explicitly give|¢r were the only newspapers that 
the state’s power to enforce their gave and continue to give support 
own sedition laws, thus nullifying} to the Lester strikers. I was there- 
the U.S. Supreme Court’s decision | fore very much shocked and sur- 


WESTINGHOUSE 
Editor of Penna. Worker: 

I AM writing this letter to take 
issue with an article entitled 
“Lester Strikers Get Lift From 
Wide Support.” The Daily Worker 
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Our Readers Forum | 


DAVE DAVIS COMMENTS ON 


ARTICLE 


demonstrated on Tuesday, June 5, 
!when over 2,000 strikers attended 
jan overflow union inembership of 
Local No. 107 UE, and voted 
unanimously to refuse to go back 
to work under “slavery and sur- 
render terms of the Company.” 


THIS MILITANT strike is re- 
ceiving (deservedly so) the support 
.of the entire trade union move- 
ment. However, the need due to 


in the Nelson case. (Since the ar- 
ticle was written the Senate bill 
has been approved by a vote of 


floor for a vote upon ciearance by 
the Rules Committee.) 

Passage of either of these bills, 
would, the ACLU states, “be a se- 
rious blew to civil liberties.” The 
organization holds that it is better 


handle all such matters than for 
the individual states. 
. 
“A WHOLE SERIES of polit- 
ically-motivated prosecutions by 
ceunty authorities during the past 


per employe was 694 tons compared to 6 tons in 1920. 
Fatalities last year among soft-coal miners totalled 48 and 60 | 
among those in hard coal. The hard coal] fatalities were the most 


considering the production since 1917. 
4th 


Reuther Is Main Speaker July 

PHILADELPHIANS on this July 4th are likely to get a change 
from the usual bill-of-fare in speechmakmimg. Instead of getting 
the main speech from the customary gencral or admiral they will 
hear from Walter Reuther, vice-president of the AFL-CIO and 
head of the United Auto Workers. 
: Dr. Jefferson A. Fordham, dean of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Law School, made the announcement of Reuther’s appearance 
at a meeting of the Independence Day Citizens Committee held in 
the Mayors reception room. 

Mayor Richardson Dilworth, honorary chairman of the Com- 
mittee, said that Philadelphia, the birthplace of the nation, would 
be the center of the national celebration on July 4. ° 
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Correction 


IN LAST WEEKS appeal to the readers of the Penna. Edi- 
tion of The Worker by Robert Dunn, for financial contributions, 
the maiiing address was incorrectly listed. | 

— Duan, serving as treasurer for the Emergency Committee for 
a Free Press, addressed “a special and urgent plea” to our readers 
io “contribute generously and immediately to the Comimttee’s 
fimd drive so we can Assist in keeping the Daily Worker and 
Worker puvlishiag.” 

The correct mailing address for all contributions is: P.O. Box 
4517, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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s Would Help Win Strike, 
Says Westinghouse Lester Worker 


several years, in which the county 


7 to 2 and may be reported to the: 


for the Federal government to, 


‘prised when I read the contents 
of the above article. The impres- 
sion one receives from reading it, 
is that the majority of the cali 
ray dejected, and that the strike 
is getting on their “nerves.” This 
'picture of the strike situation is con- 


the length of this struggle is nat- 
urally increasing. In the light of 
this fact, } believe particularly the 
Worker must focus its new stories 
on the militant fight being fought 
by these strikers in behalf of the 
. | entire labor movement, and_ the 
| to the situation now prevailing|support they are receiving, rather 
in the strike. than on the limited griping one 
_ Although the strike is now enter-| Might find in a strike of such long 
‘ing the ninth month, the feeling | duration. I trust that the Penn- 
that strikes any non-striker who!SYlvania Worker will give con- 
mingles with the strikers in thejr Sileration to my remarks, in the 
headquarters or on the picket line, Continued coverage of this strike, 
‘is their ardent determination to|#2d also in covering the coming 
carry on until they defeat the Struggles of labor in our state. 
wageconee attack of the West- Fraternally yours, 
inghouse Corp. This was again DAVID DAVIS. 


| 


was finally reversed by higher 
courts,” is, the civil liberties group 
contends, “proof that local au-| 
thorities are apt to be careless of! 
individual rights. . . . To allow the 
states to prosecute seditious activ- 
ity is to permit the individual dis- 
trict attorneys of the 67 counties 
of Pennsylvania to institute indi- 
vidual prosecutions.” 


ACLU members, according to its 
June bulletin, “are encouraged to 
express their opposition on the bills 
to the Chairman of the House Judi-_ 
ciary Committee — Rep. Emanuel 
Celler. The three Pennsylvanians: 


} 
' 


| 


‘ 
! 


Scott (Philadelphia), Rep. Francis: 
Walter (Northampton, Carbon and | 
Monroe counties), and Rep. James 
M. Quigley (York, Adams, and | 
Cumberland counties) should, says: 


ithe ACLU, hear from their. consti-'* 
'tuents. AH may be reached at the,s 


House Office Blidg., Washington, 
D. C. | 

The national ACLU, the bulletin. 
states, is planning te testify against | 
the balls when the bearimegs are ar-, 
ranged in Washmgton. _ 


on that committee—Rep. Hugh D.|* 


: A SPECIAL OFFER! 
to PENNA WORKER SUBSCRIBERS 


4 
If You Are NOT a Subscriber to 


: 
’ 
‘ 

THE DAILY WOCRKER 


SUBSCRIPE NOW—and receive GIL GREEN’S outstanding 


‘ new book “THE ENEMY FORGOTTEN” at a suvings of 46% 
* 


Daily Worker—1 year (Reg.) 
“The Enemy Forgotten” by Gil Green (Reg.) 
Special Combination Offer __ __ . wwe Bele 


P.O. BOX 4517--PHILADELPHIA, 31. Pa. 


Enclosed find $13.50. Piease enter my 
y subscription to the Daily Work 
t for one vear and send me a copy of Gil Green's new book. i cas 


Name 


IF YOU PREFER TO BUY YOUR DAILY WORKER 
AT THE NEWSSTAND, MONDAY THROUGH FRI- 
DAY, AT 16¢ PER COPY, YOU CAN SECURE IT AT 
ANY OF THE FOLLOWING NEWSSTANDS IN 
PHILADELPHIA: 


N.E. cor. Germantown & 
Erie Ave. 

3728 Germantown Ave. 

N.E. cor. 63d & Market St. 

N.E. cor. 52d & Market St. 

S.E. cor. 52d & Market St. 


? fw eS eas See eae Sess Seas eas eee ges SF Sasag#2g ea2&8 es & & 
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N.W. cor. 17th & Passay- 
unk Ave. 

S.E. cor. 19th & Market St. - 

N.W. cor. 16th & Spruce St. 

N.E. cor. 16th Wainut St. 

S.E. cor. 15th & Market St. 


(months. This is the third Westing- dirty. For eight months, the com- 
LESTER, Pa—The negotiating house strike I've been in. The first: pany has been spreading the 
committee of Local 107, United ' was in Pittsburgh, before the;story that all it wants is a fair 
Electrical Workers (UE), was due World War. The second was here,|day’s work, and that the wages 
back at union headquarters injin 1947. Of course, the company!it offers are really higher than} 
about a half hour, at 8 p.m. Today: in both of those sirikes swore that. what we were gettmg, and we real- 
was Friday. Throughout the whole it wes impossible to raise wages.'ly want to go back on the company 
week and for that matter for three and that was a lie too. That was the' terms, but our union officials for- 
weeks before, too,.the story had'kind of lie you expect from any bid us. ' 
been the same: from the bargain- emp!ovcr—the kind .the public is} “Now if that was true, we'd be 
ing table the company refuses to used to, and will tolerate. 'a bunch of no-good idiots, and I 


By JOSEPH POSNER 
y J S.E. cor. 13th & Market St. 


N.E. cor. 13th & Market St. 
N.W. cor. 13th & Market St. 
N.E. eor. Juntper & Market 
St. 
_N.W. cor. 12th & Market St. 
2ad & South St. 


S.E. cor. 40th & Girard Ave. 

S.E. cor. 60th & Spruce St. 

1703 South 9th St. 3 

Cor. Belfield & York St. 

S.E. cor. Newkirk & Mas- 
ter St. 

S.E. cor. Oth & Page Sts. 
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discuss anything else except its| 


plan that would cut wages 20 per- 
cent. 
Perhaps today there would be 


some fresh news—bettcr news. 1} what's going on. If the newspapers the public to believe about us.” 
A striker in the office, on his no more think of buying those the way workers in other plants 
rs 
| 


ds} 
th| 


| 


‘sat down to wait. 

way out, stopped in the doorway 
to advise me: “If that’s all youre 
waiting for, you might as well go 


home.” Then he added: “You fel-, 


Jows are not writing up the real 
“news of this strike, anyhow. The 
real news is how the company is 
lying. Notice that I say HOW the 
company is lying.” His head with 
its shock of hair—more white than 
| ey—moved sharply forward on 
~the HOW. 
To my puzzled look he answer- 
ed: “Listen, I’m an old-timer ready 


is using tricks so mean and low 
‘that no decent person would 


“But in this é@trike, the company 


guess wed deserve the short ra- 
tions and misery this strike is 
causing so manv of our families. 


tolerate it, if he but only knew 
played this up right, people would 


‘Westinghouse fans and washe 
‘and what-have-you than they 
‘thought of using Japanese goo 
‘when Hirohito was lined up wi 
Hitler.” 

I was taking notes as he spoke, 
‘and my sérious attention evidently 
' changed his mind about leaving. 
|He moved back into the room and 
‘continued speaking: 

“Mind you, I wouldn't hold it 
against any company for putting 
up a clean fight to get all the rea- 
sonable profits it can for, its stock- 
holders. But Westinghouse fights 


; 
‘ 
‘ 


to get my pension in another 8 


PRR Policy Causes Unemployment 


JOHNSTOWN.-—State employment officials have warned that 
any further decrease in supply of hopper cars at the mines will result 
im a shortened work-week for miners. 

The United Mine Workers Journal complains that despite 
freight rate increases the carriers contmue to have serious car short- 
ages that seriously cripple coal production. 

President Michael J. Quill of the Transport Workers Union has 

_ also condemned the shortage. Bory 
e 


Railroad Co. has laid off 800 w 


“thus further compounding the evil, — 


‘at Lester that is right here in our 


“That's what the company wants 
I suggested that, judging from 


and people in the neighborhoods 
are continuing to support the strike 
with money and canned goods, it 
would seem that the newspaper 
publicity has not been too bad. 
“You don’t understand,” he shot: 
back. “It’s true that wherever our 
relief committee goes, the help is 
generous, and that proves that the 
company isn’t convincing anybody 
of its lies. But suppose the news- 
lpapers ran special articles and 
editorials like they do about the 


menace of Communism, and got 
people excited about this menace 


inted out that the Pennsylvania 


midst. How long do you _ think 
Westinghouse could stand up 


to this 
At this point a member of the, 


negotiatmg committee came mto 

the office. 

- “Any news?” we asked. | 
The answer was: “Not a bit. 

The company won't budge, and we 


| 


“-, 


rs needed to repair these cars, 
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wont take that 20 _ percent 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Will Play in Soviet Union 


“What Philadelphia lost, Boston charge several musicians. who, it 


gained” might well be the tithe said, had reached the “retirement” 


of this story. age. The Musicians union, which 
Who is to blame for our City’s; represents the orchestra members, 
loss may be a matter of dispute, objected. “So Jong as they can 
but that it is a loss is indisputable.: perform thejr parts, they play with 
After the signal honors rendered/ us,” was the ultimatum served on 
Philadelphia by the visits of the the management. 
outstanding Soviet pianist Emil’ The result, anyhow, was that 
Gilels and violinist David Oistrakh,' the Philadelphia Orchestra did not 
it was a natural, that our sym-| accept the offer to return the visit 
phony orchestra should be chosen! of the Soviet artist. Instead an- 
to pay a return visit to the Soviet! other great American group of mu- 
Union. This was the more so in|sicians—the Boston Symphony Or- 
that both the artists had so highly! chestra—has announced that it is 
praised the orchestra and its con-| “happy to include a visit to Rus- 
ductor—Eugene Ormandy. sia” m its previously scheduled 
However, at the last minute dif-|tour of western Europe this sum- 
ficulties arose. The management! mer. Ht will give concerts in Mos- 
of the group threatened to dis- cow and Leningrad. 
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It Is With Deep Anger And Heartfelt Serrew That 
We Mourn The Loss of THOMAS X. DOMBROW SKI 
And. FRANK GRODZKi—Murdered on May 31. 

A Group Of Polish-Americans in Philadelphia | 


Charge Berks County GOP 
Slush Fund to Beat Rhodes 


READING, Pa.—Charges that “a slush fund of at least $45,000” is being raised 

by the Berks County Republican Party to dfeat incumbent Congressman George M. 

Rhodes are given’ front-page headlines in the New Era, official weekly organ of the 
labor movement of this area, es eer " : ’ ime 

Rhodes, who has served twolized Labor ever elected to Con- Congressman‘s broadcasts until 

terms and is a candidate for a'gress and has a record of voting the end of the session. (WHUM 

third, has in all his campaigns -re- “right” on all Labor-endorsed leg- on Saturdays at 6:15 P.M.; WEEU 
ceived the endorsement of the un-|islation. on Sundays at 10 P.M.) 


ions throughout the district (14th). * * 

lie was formerly president of the A LETTER to potential coutri-! REPUBLICAN IRE against 
Reading Central Labor Union. He|butors by the Republican high Rhodes was intensified by his re- 
is one of the few leaders of Organ-|command revealed its intention to!cent speech in the House of Rep- 
eee —|flood the county with expensive'!resentatives wherein he castigated 
campaign propaganda, as in the Howard Pyle, special assistant to 
1952 elections. Then the reported President Eisenhower, as “intel- 
expenditures by various Republi-jlectually dishonest” for having 
can groups reached $54,000, al- told a Reading audience several 
though reliable estimates put the weeks ago that “Democrats like 


New President of E. Pittsburgh Westingh 
New President ot E. Pittsburgh Westinghouse 
. 
Local Warns Company: Stop Pus hing Us Around real total as in excess of $100,000. Rhodes are blocking the President 
I Now, reports the New Era, “the, in his ‘efforts to help labor.’” Pyle 


EAST PITTSBU RGH, Pa.— contested union election had made same kind of campaign is shaping! is author of the wisecrack that “the 
Warning _the W estinghouse com- possible the installation of Car- up. Unprecedented sums of mon-iright to suffer is one of the joys 
pany to “stop trying to push the michael and his fellow officers. A' ey are conte sought Berks Re-|of a free economy!” 


Pa. Machinists 
Endorse Clark union around,” president Paul Car-'committee of three IUE officials | yublicans Rave access to lenge! . “MMIII ont denen 


PHILADELPHIA, -- The 10th michael of IUE Local 601 at his headed by Harry Block, presi-\contributions from industrial lead-'declared Rhodes, “can fool the 
Annual Convention of the State installation in Booster Hall ac-jdent of IUE District 1 (Philadel-| er, and executives, donations from American people into believing 
Council of Locals of the Interna-| cused the corporation of A new phia) IS to conduct an investiga-| persons operating on expense ac-' that the present Administration 1S 
tional Association of Machinists method of harassing active union- tion of the election. counts and bonus arrangements,’ a friend of the little fellow and a 
((AM) held here recently endorsed ists. This is to discharge them lor and many other sources.” friend of the working man, as 
Doanocratic candidate for ay De personal activities or habits away 9 ali h 4 bo 4 : 
7 > , Lenign Labor in 
Senator ex-Mayor Clark. \from their work that are not to! 

Delegates castigated Kepublican the management's liking. He said, Politieal Unity 
incumbent James Duff and Pres-'the local will fight such victimiza-| BETHLEHEM, Pa. — Lehigh 
ident Eisenhower for neglecting tions. ‘County AFL and CIO leaders at a 
thir duties. The resolution pass Carmichael declared there would joint all-day session in the United 
concemnucd elected public officials|}, «, dav of reckoning” for mem-| Steelworkers hall here outlined; 
“\ho spend 
Gairses and 
Crises. 
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Address all correspondence to 


ROBERT KLONSKY, Editor and Circulation Manage 
P.O. Box 4517, Philadelphia, 31, Pa. 
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are coming into play. 
Radio Station WRAW has drop- 
ped the Congressman’s weekly re- 


their tune on golf) or of the union whe had “plaved : plans for concentrating Labor's | ace as a “public service” during! BLAS" AGAINST 
SEDITION BILLS 


iw long Caribbean ne Pare ad * CR a a | 
< ope — pote “ef during forces oi ind Joke Welle |his two terms. The Station admit-| 
Pennsylvania members of hig OS a ee ee ee erg | ‘ited it had been pressured to take 


, was directed a ainst a roup al Democratic nominee for Congress. 
union will be asked to contribute | bers wie had senetiend he in the 8th District. In 1954 Ful-. 


' “eS AV iN he! ° ~ ar j 4d 

4 gg oan pyrite Mo | Westinghouse Emploves Forum, 3 ge’ s Pragpeg bee a eT 
a : Willi. o Sas iwhich operated like a company: an, ye = 6 —_ ovaree y | IN 
Accords to HWiam : ake, | ninwn , about 3,000 votes In a total of 
onto | 127,000. 


READING.—Something new in 
the action,—which evidently came Jabor history occurred here recent- 
from Republican sources. ly when the Berks County AFL- 

* ‘CIO. plaved hest to several hun- 
HIS LAST report over dred boys and girls from local or- 
Chairman of the organization’s po- © WRAW, Rhodes explained that phanages at a night baseball game 
li:ical committee in this state, a! The new officers, he promised,’  “PLabor’s future progress and the he did not blame the station man-; between the Reading Indians and 
. ‘agement. “I realize the heavy pres-|the Albanv, N.Y., Senators at the 


large part of the fund) being col-, would try to secure passage ot leg-' security of the individual union} | | 
; ‘sure that has been put forth by Municipal Stadium. 


lected will be used to support La-| islation that would prevent: the worker depends in large measure | wot 
bor-backed candidates in “mar- Corporation from arbitrarily” re- gn the successful achievement of the Republican organization and;; The labor movement, with the 
ginal” districts. moving operations from Pennsvl- our political aims,” declared Le- | their financial supporters to silence cooperation of a number of child- 
ms Vania in order to escape state high County Industrial Union ™® and prevent my reports trom Joving individuals, paid for the 
taxes, thus leaving the workers’ Council President George Nej- i being made,” transportation to the park, the ad- 
holding the bag in lost jobs and meh, who presided at the morning! “This suppression,” he warned,' mission tickets “and supplied the 
whole communities reduced to the. session. | “is occurring all over the country. youngsters with concession coupons 
“depressed area” status. ©" Hugh Mullen, Pennsylvania di-jIt is one of Ps oo threats for their “eats.” 
| ! : + rector for the new AFL-CIO Com-'to American freedom and democ-; Stimulated by the presence of 
Bi so gp oeoaigh Air ~ tk AT THE SAME time he assured mittee on Political Education racy. Big money and monopoly the excited, happy kids, both teams 
‘at > male (ge an address:the company that the local would | (COPE), warned. that “too many interests seek to silence all who put up a battle royal. The local 
oe “ ° hos AP eattien in ‘cooperate ies neil anion do}! labor leaders are sitting by watch- | differ or refuse to conform their) players won 5 to 4, the deciding 
va £8 of alictine Earl G. Harrison,|lar campaign to. regain markets ing Labor being injured by legis- | thinking on social and ecenamic tally coming at the end of the ninth 
' , . > < at oWe yee ye ° . ° so ° ° 
former dean of the University of lost during the bitter 156 - day ey ™ _ if ——- Bary tage sg . | peng : 
| : : eeliedeen..| str hi ies Ee te 10. egislate the umon out 0 usi-| Two. other Reading .stations — Kor years,” commented — the 
Pennsylvania law school c mn strugg e. This promise by the 10, i WEEU and WHUM — have ans! 0 SB ac meieemaaall 
ed the Walter-McCarran Immigra-|000-member local is a “big factor ~~ + se ma | NOW ee ney © aR WOUK- 
tion and Naturalization Act for its!in the outcome of that campaign,’ | iL jnounced they will continue the ly, Organized Labor was of neces- 
el : ; , | OTHER SPEAKERS were Mike, sity preoccupied with economic 
“racist” immigration quota stand-;commented the Pittsburgh Press. . '. iidecatinnell ' ee P 
a “ redible” plexity’ a Johnson, State AFL Educational) voters at the industrial plants, o battles to the exclusion of nearly 
ards, the ben , ‘fe re ay | Dismissal by Justice Michael, Director; Prot. Helmut Golatz, of} fices and stores. The only expenses everything else. 
of all ein — o ors oo “em Musmanno of the State Supreme Penn State University. to the county would be the wages: or “lav. however. unions are an 
visitors to this “apr wy {Court of the appeal by defeated; ‘The local COPE has been urg-|of the registrars, since the unions: ad ill phn Rag 
| oo vo jon coe Bin Naar the (Candidates for. a court-supervised ing the County Commissioners to! will provide trucks offices for thei aac aad in The «owe fe 
citizens (as AT ie neon : mages : : ; 
‘recount. of the ballots in the hotly provide facilities for registering traveling registrars. Reading orphans at Reading's ball- 


first class native-born). | : 

Finletter characterized the viola-. : park recently was an outstanding 

tions of our Bill of Rights in the example of community service by 
Labor. 


procedures for hearings under this ae 
law as “appalling” particularly the er Mah own € 00 uj “As workers’ representatives 
“faceless spving.” He protested that. « Be er. 
spving. He proteste | | . participate in the functions of com- 
“We might as well scrap the en- : munity Organizations, many of | the 
misapprehensions and __ distorted 


tire judicial system. ; | o . 
a» ° —. he — e en S Imcrow 6 00 S opinions by those outside of the® 
“that leaders in communities si 
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Ex. U.S. Air See. 
Attacks Walter- 
MeCarran Aet 


labor movement are giving way to 
understanding . . . that workers, 


still. . . . The U. S. cannot furnish 


preach abroad,” - emphasized. jintendent of schools said, “I have 


which there we-e many new immi- | 


- the Philadelphiz Citizens Commit-: * 


RICHARD HENRY BARNES the communily have sharply at-“definately disagrees” with Dr. 
_ tacked the board of education for Meyers and feels that it is “ob- 
“condoning separate schools” "aes that the school board has 
; . ares lity” keeping Jim- 
nothing to hide or be ashamed of, the ees responsibility | for : 
CONGRESSMAN Peter Freling- | simply do not believe it would , At recent heated protest meet- crow | out of the Philadelphia 
huysen, Jr. (R- NJ), declared there je 9 good idea to force the parents 98 held in Vernon Park scores of schools, , | 
was considerable apathy in -' of ihe group to send their Dideen civic leaders took Dr. Meyers to The outspoken Democratic 
gress on the question of amending {4 ¢¢choo] with other kinds of chil tasks about his views on school in- Committeewoman also noted that 
the Act. Many Congressmen, he grep in order to accomplish what re. ; ; both Emlen and Day Jr. I ligh 
said, considered the law an im-'., 6 people might call integra-| In the explosive give and take;Schools are within walking dis- 
provement over the “hodge-podge” j;;,,,.” ca NU Gk tie Met on discussion at the meeting Dr. Mey-|tance of one another, but that Em- 
of legislation which existed before. '.,.-6” that the board of education'*™ when queried, concerning the len ‘had an enrollment of 90 per- 
Moreover, not many Congress- had any responsibility to maintain upreme- erg decision — cent Fas = cor enrollment 
men, he claimed, had districts in . a ; : segregation in the nation’s schools; was nt Jewish. 
ne a P 008 . |, commented “That depends on your} She es blasted the school 

grants coming, in, so the injustices . The man who — one > Words definition of segregation and inte- board for its regulating of Negro 
in the Act did not raise particular.‘ superintendent of schools in ... «' gration.” teachers to predominantly Negro 
Dr. Meyers at the meeting ad-)schools, pointing up the fact that 


questions on which they had ee gia. ° PA acer "a : 
act. He said there was a distinct MoMtgomery, = Alabamariit = NO. mitted that Germantown’s Emlen at the Emlen. school a few Negro 


fear of “undesirables” being dump- Hes from Philadelphia and his Jr. High School is almost complete- teachers had been hired but no 
ed upon our shores should there be "@™e 'S Dr. Edward Meyers, Sus Jy Negro and that Day Jr. High Negroes at Day School. 
a ‘liberalizing” of the law. perintendent of District Six School is Jewish. The superin-| | * 

The meeting was sponsored by Schools, which is Germantown. | tendent denied that there ever had; THE .MEETING -at _Vernon 
been segregated schools in Penn-,Park was sponsored by the Relig- 
ous Community Council of Sten- 


leadership t» the free world unless By 
we practice at home what we PHILADELPHIA. — The super 


tee on Immigration and Citizen- -.RECENT REPORTS on the sylvania. 
ship for the announced purpose of public school system in German-t * ton and The Emlen Federation of 
discussing the injustices of the town indicates that certain schools, A DEMOCRATIC Committee-|Civic : Organizations—a five page 
Walter-McCarran Act. W. Thacher have been “designated” for “Ne-jwoman, Mrs. Ruth Miller from report on segregation in the Ger- 
Longstreth, Republican candidate,gro Students” and others forithe 22nd Ward which is part of;mantown schools was presented to 
fur Mayor last fall, presidec, “white students,” Irate residents of the area commented that | she the audience, - Ta 


, 


‘probably more than anyone else, 
|have pride in their community be- 
icause this is where most union 
‘members live and rear their fam- 
ilies, spend their money and edu- 
cate their children. 


| “A good trend has begun and 
i'we hope it will continue,” the edi- 
| torial concludes. 


| , 


‘First Loeal Level 
AFL-CIO Merger 


' BRISTOL, Pa.—The first local 
level merger of AFL and CIO cen- 
tral bodies east of the Mississippi 
will take place here June 30 when 
‘the Bucks County Industrial Union 
‘Council and the AFL Central La- 
bor Union become the Bucks Coun- 
ty Federation of Trades and In- 
dustrial Union Council. The. new 
group will represent about 18,000 
union men and women. 

Officers and members of both 
the AFL and CIO in adjoining 
Lehigh County have been invit- 
‘ed to attend the merger conven- 
tion as visitors. | eS 


\ 


